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Introduction 
JEFFREY MEYERS 


I 


T. E. Lawrence—whose centenary year has recently been 
celebrated—was born in 1888, reached maturity at the end of the 
Edwardian age, fought in the Great War and, in his works of 
the 1920s, made a significant contribution to modern literature. 
Lawrence had three extraordinary achievements. He transformed 
himself from an obscure archeologist with no military experience 
into a brilliant strategist and warrior who inspired the victory and 
independence of an alien race. At the postwar conferences in Paris 
and Cairo, through the force of his personality and the example of 
his integrity, Lawrence persuaded the political leaders to “settle” 
the Middle East in accordance with his ideas and to place the 
Hashemite emirs on the thrones of Transjordan and Iraq. As 
Arnold Toynbee wrote of Lawrence’s effect on the Council of Ten: 
“They had started the session as conscious arbiters of the destinies 
of mankind; they were ending it as captive audience of a minor 
suppliant’s interpreter.”’ After his war experience and during his 
years of diplomacy, Lawrence wrote Seven Pillars of Wisdom, a 
spiritual autobiography and idealistic confession of self-betrayal, 
destruction and renunciation that is one of the great masterpieces 
of the modern age. 

Lawrence’s passionate interest in archeology, medieval castles 
and the Crusades made his attraction to Arab countries almost 
inevitable. He translated his ideas into action, then recreated his 
action into art. Like Xenophon, Lawrence wrote the history, and 
the justification, of the brilliant military and political campaigns he 
had subjectively experienced, personally conducted and heroically 
won. The military ideal of his closely-knit guerrilla warriors, 
fighting with the delirium of the brave, was modeled on the Theban 
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Band that Plato had described in The Symposium: “Tf then one could 
contrive that a state or an army should entirely consist of lovers 
and loved, it would be impossible for it to have a better organization 
than that which it would then enjoy through their avoidance of all 
dishonour and their mutual emulation; moreover, a handful of 
such men, fighting side by side, would defeat practically the whole 
world.”* Lawrence’s victories, as his disciple Wilfred Thesiger 
notes, made his “name more generally known that that of any 
general in the First World War.”” 

Lawrence’s postwar enlistment in the ranks of the R.A.F. and 
the ritualistic beatings to which he subjected himself—the two 
most puzzling and disturbing aspects of his life—are perversely 
related to his military and diplomatic achievements, his idealism 
and disillusionment, his chaste sensuality and deliberately thwar- 
ted ambition. He craved asceticism but buried himself amidst crude 
“cat-calling carnality seething up and down the hut, fed by streams 
of fresh matter from twenty lecherous mouths.”* He craved 
obscurity but attracted attention to himself by eccentric behavior, 
clever remarks, assumption of authority (“leading from the ranks”), 
famous friends and influential connection to the commanding air 
marshal. 

The compulsive and brutal beatings delivered on his bare 
buttocks, which Lawrence suffered and paid for during the last 
quarter of his life, carried the masochistic warrior beyond the 
pleasure principle and allowed him to redeem himself by enduring 
what had once crushed his body and spirit, and to displace self- 
destruction with self-punishment. The bizarre letters that arranged 
the flagellations, severe enough to produce seminal emissions, 
reveal that he enjoyed this tragic means of achieving sexual 
gratification. As Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote of his whippings in 
the Confessions: “I had discovered in the shame and pain of the 
punishment an admixture of sensuality which had left me rather 
eager than otherwise for a repetition by the same hand. . . . Who 
could have supposed that this childhood punishment . . . would 
determine my tastes and desires, my passions, my very self for 
the rest of my life.” 

A dominant characteristic of Lawrence’s life is a peculiar and 
paradoxical combination of affectation and honesty, exhibitionism 
and reserve, arrogance and humility, megalomania and self-abase- 
ment, which results—particularly in the revealing letters from the 
Tank Corps to Lionel Curtis and about his failures and renunciation 
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to Charlotte Shaw—in some of the most self-lacerating prose of 
our time. Lawrence could say, like Keats: “I hate the world: it 
batters too much the wings of my self-will.”° 

A number of modern writers—D. H. Lawrence, Ernest Heming- 
way, Aldous Huxley, Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir— 
have been drawn to Lawrence’s enigmatic personality and have 
attempted to explain the complex relation, in Lawrence, between 
individual will and human destiny. In D. H. Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (1928), Connie compares Mellors’ renunciation of 
the “tragic age” and his retreat to an isolated existence in the 
woods to T. E. Lawrence’s enlistment in the ranks. Her father sees 
only the “conceit of self-abasement” in Mellors and Lawrence, and 
fails to recognize the wounds of war that drove them to these 
extremes: “You see, Father, he was Clifford’s game-keeper: but 
he was an officer in the army in India. Only he is like Colonel 
C. E. Florence, who preferred to become a private soldier again.’ 
Sir Malcolm, however, had no sympathy with the unsatisfactory 
mysticism of the famous C. E. Florence. He saw too much advertise- 
ment behind all the humility. It looked just like the sort of conceit 
the knight most loathed, the conceit of self-abasement.”’ 

Hemingway also considered Lawrence’s eccentric behavior. In 
the last part of “Homage to Switzerland” (1933), a story about the 
break-up of Hemingway’s first marriage, one of the rich, bored 
and tame travellers in Switzerland incongruously introduces the 
Sahara desert into the Alpine setting. The characteristically laconic 
speech and ironic tone deliberately suppress emotion and hint at 
an explanation (“He likes it”) that quite consciously hides the truth: 


“T was thinking of Colonel Lawrence’s book.” 

“Lawrence’s book deals with Arabia, I believe.” 

“Absolutely,” said Harris. “It was the Arab reminded me of 
it.” 

“He must be a very interesting young man.” 

“T believe he is.” 

“Do you know what he is doing now?” 

“He is in the Royal Air Force.” 

“And why does he do that?” 

“He likes it.”° 


In a letter of December 12, 1946 to Lawrence’s Argentinian 
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admirer and translator, Victoria Ocampo, Huxley—then in his 
mystical phase—recognized his gifts, minimized his achievements 
and saw the limitations of his heroic will. For Huxley, Lawrence 
was a tortured Dantean soul: “he had everything that the human 
individual, as an individual, can possess—talent, courage, indomi- 
table will, intelligence, everything, and though his gifts permitted 
him to do extraordinary, hardly credible things, they availed him 
nothing in relation to ‘enlightenment,’ ‘salvation,’ ‘liberation’. . . . 
Lawrence had a self-will of heroic, even of Titanic proportions; 
and one has the impression that he lived for the most part in one 
of the more painful corners of the inferno.”” 

Sartre and de Beauvoir directly contradict Huxley. In a passage 
suppressed from the published text of “Existentialism and Human- 
ism” (1946), Sartre described Lawrence as an existentialist."” And 
his colleague de Beauvoir, who denied that Lawrence was an 
“adventurer” and stressed the compassionate side of his character, 
observed that he “was so concerned about the lives of his com- 
panions and the freedom of others, so tormented by the human 
problems which all action raises. One is then in the presence of a 
genuinely free man.”” 

Only at the very end of his tragically curtailed life did Lawrence, 
purged of anguish and guilt, achieve a measure of peace. Hugh 
Walpole’s recollection of Lawrence’s little-known visit to Joseph 
Conrad on July 18, 1920, reveals the more gentle and scholarly 
side of his character that reappeared when he was finally released 
from the R.A.F.: “Cunninghame Graham and Lawrence, the Arab 
man, came down. The latter mild, small, modest, with fine eyes. 
Said the legend about him all untrue. Talked of printing and the 
crusades.”” 

For Lawrence, the chivalric ideal that guided his life was 
embodied in Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, which he carried with him 
in the Arabian campaigns. When the manuscript of this book was 
discovered in the library of Winchester College in 1934, the legend 
of Lawrence became part of the reality. The eminent Malory 
scholar, Eugene Vinaver, “was followed to Winchester (if report is 
true) by an aircraftman on a motor-cycle: the author of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom had it in mind to make his own version of the 
Morte.”” 
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T. E. Lawrence: Soldier, Writer, Legend considers his military, diplo- 
matic and literary achievements as well as his reputation and 
influence. My opening chapter on Lawrence as a letter-writer— 
after Seven Pillars, his most significant literary work—argues that 
the letters “portray him as a modern Kurtz, a tortured soul, an 
alienated and divided man. Though he expresses his character 
through ambiguity, indirection and obliqueness, the letters are the 
most direct revelation of his inner self. They show the evolution 
of his tormented personality, and illuminate his attitude toward 
the Arabs, his ambitions in war, the meaning of Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, the reasons for his enlistment in the ranks and his strange 
sexual orientation.” 

Kingsley Widmer’s consideration of Lawrence as military leader 
and common soldier is grounded on his own experience as an 
infantryman in World War II. After an extensive discussion of The 
Mint, whose intensity reveals a near-hysterical fragmentation of 
self, he provides a masterful analysis of the major battle of Tafileh. 
Widmer concludes, perhaps too negatively, that Lawrence “hardly 
‘commanded’ a ‘victory,’ or a ‘massacre,’ though he may have 
contributed to it.” The conflict between the sensitive intellectual 
and the traditional soldier “may partly disqualify him as a military 
grand strategist.” He was a good guerrilla leader because he was 
not a good regular officer. 

Ernest Dawn’s authoritative analysis of Lawrence’s influence on 
the Middle East, based on an exhaustive knowledge of both 
Arabic and English sources, is a major contribution to Lawrence 
scholarship. Dawn clears away a mountain of myth and places 
Lawrence in the context of contemporary political events. He 
shows that Lawrence was not a spy before the War. Though 
Lawrence “ ‘put every single person’s back up,’” his knowledge of 
Arabic and expertise on Syria gave the young lieutenant unusual 
powers at the Arab Bureau in Cairo. His first journey into Arabia 
established him as the “preeminent British ... agent with the 
Arab forces” and “changed the nature and prospects of the Arab 
Revolt.” Without someone like Lawrence, “the revolt would have 
failed.” At the end of the War, Dawn concludes, the Arab army 
had occupied Transjordan and Syria “as the result of a strategy 
devised and made operable by Lawrence.” 

The two complementary chapters on Seven Pillars of Wisdom take 
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quite different approaches. Albert Cook, translator of the Odyssey, 
discusses Lawrence’s religious dimension, his “heroic and waver- 
ing attempt to forge a personal identity and then express it,” his 
effective combination of historiography and personal experience, 
his relation to his master Charles Doughty and his method of 
“immolating his active and intellectual powers to his pride and 

. . scrutinizing his own fallacies.” Relating the turns and counter- 
turns of his chapter title to Lawrence’s changing personae, Cook 
observes: “His role is not just double, actually, but at least triple— 
a British officer under orders to conduct a mission. . . an adviser- 
enthusiast ... and at the same time an absolute leader who 
arrogated authority to himself for decisions after the taking of 
Damascus.” 

Eugene Goodheart is principally concerned with Lawrence’s 
motives and meanings, “with the way ‘secrecy’ and ‘ambiguity’ 
represent the drama of Lawrence’s life.” He considers Lawrence’s 
impulses toward self-denial, self-mortification and self-extinction, 
and notes that his state of being was often a nihilistic loneliness: 
“One experiences throughout the narrative a desperate soul beyond 
the search for redemption, sustaining itself almost unwillingly 
through an activity that gives no satisfaction. . . . The real battle- 
field is . . . the pysche of conflicting motives in which there is a 
kind of stand-off, death being the only resolution.” 

William Chace shows that Lawrence (who tried so hard to forge 
his own identity) has been forced “to submit to a great variety of 
cultural impositions.” Chace traces Lawrence’s reputation from the 
legend of Lowell Thomas, the encomia of his early biographers 
Liddell Hart and Robert Graves, his friend Winston Churchill and 
the contributors to T. E. Lawrence by His Friends, to Christopher 
Caudwell’s Marxist criticism, R. P. Blackmur’s psychological pro- 
bing, André Malraux’s self-reflective interpretations, Hannah 
Arendt’s ideological analysis, Richard Aldington’s denigrating 
biography, Wyndham Lewis’ appreciative discussion, Colin Wil- 
son’s portrait of Lawrence as Outsider, Anthony Nutting’s deline- 
ation of a masochistic idealist, Robert Bolt’s neurasthenic portrayal 
(in his popular filmscript), Malcolm Muggeridge’s and Irving 
Howe’s divided modern hero, Knightley and Simpson’s pathologi- 
cal revelations, my own literary study, The Wounded Spirit, John 
Mack’s lame psychiatric biography, Suleiman Mousa’s biased pro- 
Arab view, Elie Kedourie’s negative anti-Arab interpretation and 
Edward Said’s polemical distortion. Chace believes that, as legend 
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and hero, Lawrence continues “to find his identity in the hands of 
others.” 

My concluding chapter analyzes the influence of Lawrence on 
Malraux. It considers his successive portrayal of Lawrence in his 
essay “Lawrence and the Demon of the Absolute” and in his Anti- 
Memoirs, and the implications of the extensive parallels between 
Lawrence and Vincent Berger in The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. I 
argue that “throughout his life Malraux was obsessed by Lawrence, 
whom he saw as the archetypal scholarly soldier and writer as well 
as the Nietzschean precursor of his own fight against man’s tragic 
destiny and attempt to transcend the limitations of his background 
and character.” Like Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Malraux’s novel 
expands its traditional genre to include autobiography, military 
history, philosophy, ethnology and cultural criticism. I conclude 
that “at the end of his own distinguished career. . . when Malraux 
became increasingly aware of the disturbing aspects of Lawrence’s 
personality, he began to stress the differences as well as the 
similarities between himself and his alter-ego.” 


CHAPTER ONE 


T. E. Lawrence in His 
Letters 


JEFFREY MEYERS 


Why does a person who fails to 
write letters feel unfit to live?! 
T. E. Lawrence 


I 


Lawrence named Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Byron and Keats 
as the greatest letter-writers in English, and he himself (along with 
D. H. Lawrence) belongs with the best of the twentieth century. 
Lawrence explained that good letter-writers are as rare as good 
sonneteers, for in both “the form is too worn to be easy, and there 
are too many who try” (583). Lawrence corresponded with printers, 
publishers and politicians, war comrades and rankers, surrogate 
fathers (Doughty, Churchill and Trenchard), artists (Kennington 
and Rothenstein) and writers (Buchan, Coward, Forster, Graves, 
Sassoon and Shaw). “I write them in great batches,” he noted, “on 
the days when at length (after months, often) the impulse towards 
them eventually comes. Each tries to direct itself as directly as it 
can towards my picture of the person I am writing to” (813). 

The adultery of Lawrence’s parents, the vast difference in their 
social class (Irish baronet and serving maid), his illegitimate birth, 
the family’s dark secrets and oppressive sense of sin, their constant 
movement and deliberate isolation during his early years, the 
sexual repression and horror of the physical, all contributed to his 
extraordinary character—as flamboyant as Byron’s, as warped as 
Swift’s. Proud of his ancestral connection to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
his father’s aristocratic traditions, he was also fearful that his Irish 
background and bastardy might be discovered. In 1913 he warned 
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his mother: “Don’t go to Ireland, even to play golf. I think the 
whole place repulsive historically: they should not like English 
people, and we certainly cannot like them.”? 

Like Kipling, who influenced his style and ideas, Lawrence 
suffered childhood traumas, loved schoolboy humor, became 
fascinated with the primitive and exotic, was interested in mach- 
inery and technical expertise, cultivated the great and enjoyed 
exercising behind-the-scenes power. Lawrence’s dominant 
characteristics—as revealed in his letters—were personal eccentri- 
city, sexual peculiarity and contempt for authority. He controlled 
his egoism and expressed his vanity in ironic self-deprecation. 
Lawrence’s odd combination of provocative aggression and shy 
reserve, fierce arrogance and abject humility, intense isolation and 
longing for brotherhood led to a conflicting desire to repress and 
expose his deepest feelings: “Artists excite and attract me, seduce 
me, from what I am. Almost I could be an artist, but there is a 
core that puts on the brake” (853). 

Lawrence describes himself as “an artist of sorts and a wanderer 
after sensations” (Home, 147), but admits that he would rather die 
than reveal anything about his deepest thoughts. Lawrence’s 
explanation of his behavior during his last visit to the aged Thomas 
Hardy, just before leaving for India in December 1926, both 
conceals and suggests his real motivation and deeper feelings. 
Knowing he would be away for several years and would never 
again see the revered master, he could not bear to expose his 
emotions and say a final farewell: “The afternoon was raw and 
miserable, like the day, and when T. H. turned back into the house 
to get a shawl (as I guessed) instantly I ran the bicycle out into the 
road and away, so that no possible reproach might lie against me 
for having helped him into the danger of a chill” (503). 

Like Byron, Lawrence’s “obsessive interest in himself is matched 
by his love of appearing in multiple disguises of the spirit, and by 
a pervasive sense of mischief which makes it hard to tell when he 
is in earnest.”’ As Bernard Shaw—who portrayed Lawrence as 
Private Meek in Too True to Be Good—wrote in his wife’s copy of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom: “{Lawrence] could never resist a temptation 
to strike an attitude and provoke an admiring ‘Quel geste!” He was 
a born and incorrigible actor.” 

Lawrence’s letters portray him as a modern Kurtz, a tortured 
soul, an alienated and divided man. Though he expresses his 
character through ambiguity, indirection and obliqueness, the 
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letters are the most direct revelation of his inner self. They show 
the evolution of his tormented personality, and illuminate his 
attitude toward the Arabs, his ambitions in war, the meaning of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, the reasons for his enlistment in the 
ranks and his strange sexual orientation. Though the analytical, 
introspective and self-questioning Lawrence claimed, “inside me 
is too vacant a place to take much exploring,” he also told a friend 
that he was willing to confront the danger of hurting himself and 
others: “Exploring yourself is a useful game, and amusing: but if 
your eyes are turned inside too much you risk collision with 
something very hard and external—if you manage to avoid stepping 
on things smaller and softer than yourself.”° Lawrence suffered 
nightmares after the war and often lay awake turning “his miseries 
and regrets over and over till his mind [was] on fire and scorched 
him” (386). 


Ul 


Lawrence’s Home Letters, written between August 1905 and April 
1934, are purely descriptive and strangely impersonal, filled with 
tedious and pedantic archeological details—little lectures, in fact— 
which would have been of little interest to his uneducated mother. 
More a log of his early journeys (for later use in his thesis on 
crusader castles) than an effort to communicate with his family, 
they reveal, nevertheless, certain traits that would remain through- 
out his life: a striving for technical knowledge and _ personal 
perfection, a quest for speed and endurance on his bicycle, 
a narcissistic exhibition of unconventional dress and eccentric 
behavior, and an ascetic attitude toward possessions, food and 
money. 

Lawrence’s earliest letters from the Levant mock eastern clichés: 
“Iam on a divan (anglice—an American bentwood chair) inhaling 
haschich (a tannery next door but five) and dreaming of odalisques 
(who were upper housemaids) and bulbuls [songbirds]” (93). They 
reveal a Kim-like power to drop his ruling-race hauteur and 
penetrate another culture: “Is civilisation the power of appreciating 
the character and achievements of peoples in a different stage from 
ourselves?” (Home, 122). They express a tremendous enthusiasm 
for his archeological work—opening a mummy’s coffin: “the smell 
and sights are horrible”; or putting a collar on a wild leopard: “he 
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will make a most splendid carpet some day, if the Zoo don’t want 
him” (Home, 185, 275). And they display a playful and proprietary 
pleasure in his Carchemish companion, Dahoum, who helped to 
inspire Seven Pillars of Wisdom: “Dahoum is very useful now, though 
a savage: however we are here in the feudal system, which gives 
the overlord great claims: so that I have no trouble with him: he 
wrestles beautifully, better than all of his age & size” (Home, 229). 

Lawrence also provides vivid descriptions of the oppressive 
boulders near Beirut, which anticipate the caves in A Passage to 
India: “When one gets among large rocks one is stifled: they seem 
almost to give off a vapour, or heat-breath, that is horrible” 
(Home, 89). He contrasts the “delicious free intimacy” of the 
rural Iraqis with the “frenetic, and querulous, foul-mouthed, and 
fawning” Egyptians of the towns (Home, 190-191). And during his 
second voyage to the East in 1910, he offers a purple-prose set- 
piece on Athens and Constantinople: 


The Propylea with their grand marble staircase are a very perfect 
prelude, almost too perfect, for the inside only just manages to 
be better: and you see the place in perfect quiet: there were no 
guides or tourists, or guards or refreshment stalls, or notices 
asking you not to spit: you can go anywhere you like without 
speaking a word. The day I went there was absolutely calm, and 
_ from Niké Apteros I could look over all Attica, Phaleron, Piraeus, 
Eleusis, Salamis, and the Peloponnese across the bay drowned 
in mist, and all in absolute peace: Athens (modern Athens) is 
the quietest of towns, without trams almost, no motors, no train 
whistles, no dogs even: so that there is never a sound from the 
outside to disturb the peace of the rock. Iam going back. 
Constantinople is as much life as Athens stood for sleep. It is 
a huge town, crammed with people, who all live and eat, and 
sleep in the streets apparently. All day the huge Galata bridge, 
on boats [sic] over the Golden Horn, is pressed with a multitude 
of people, all foot-passengers, jostling each other, going all ways 
apparently. One cannot stand an instant without being hustled 
all over the road by passers by, or walk forward a yard without 
dodging to one side or other to avoid a carriage, or a pack of 
mules, or only a porter, with two asses’ burden on his shoulders. 
The colour and movement in the streets are insurpassable:— 
Damascus is not within call of it:—and besides there are glorious- 
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coloured mosques, in blue and gold and cream and green 
tiles. (90-91) 


On the Acropolis he values silence and freedom, recites a catalogue 
of classical place-names and portrays a hushed (and long since 
vanished) Athens. Constantinople, by contrast, is oriental: crowd- 
ed, kinetic, chromatic. Lawrence, is elaborately worked prose, 
repeats “huge” and “apparently” in the second paragraph to 
emphasize his random impressions of the overwhelming city. 


Il 


The early letters about archeological sites and Dahoum suggest 
Lawrence’s attraction to the traditional life of the Arab tribesmen. 
He had predicted nationalist wars against Turkey as early as 
January 1912. Writing to his old friend Vyvyan Richards in July 
1918, toward the end of the campaign, he compared himself (as 
Shaw later would do) to an actor in theatrical dress. And he 
reflected on the austere yet poetic qualities of a race which had 
reached its cultural apex in the Middle Ages yet maintained a 
simplicity that drew him—as it has drawn his master, Charles 
Doughty: 


I have been so violently uprooted and plunged so deeply into a 
job too big for me, that everything feels unreal. ... So it’s a 
kind of foreign stage, on which one plays day and night, in 
fancy dress, in a strange language, with the price of failure on 
one’s head if the part is not well filled. 

You guessed rightly that the Arab appealed to my imagination. 
It is the old, old civilisation, which has refined itself clear of 
household gods, and half the trappings which ours hasten to 
assume. The gospel of bareness in materials is a good one, and 
it involves apparently a sort of moral bareness too. They think 
for a moment, and endeavour to slip through life without turning 
corners or climbing hills. In part it isa mental and moral fatigue, 
a race trained out, and to avoid difficulties they have to jettison 
so much that we think honourable and grave: and yet without 
in any way sharing their point of view, I think I can understand 
it enough to look at myself and other foreigners from their 
direction, and without condemning it. I know I’m a stranger to 
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them, and always will be: but I cannot believe them worse, any 
more than I could change to their ways. (244) 


There was a significant change in his attitude toward the Arabs 
from the tranquil archeological digs to the brutal desert war. 
Their chivalric traditions had engaged his idealistic instincts, their 
inherent nobility suited his background, their group brotherhood 
answered his loneliness, their embroidered garments satisfied his 
theatrical narcissism, their delicious intimacy appealed to his 
homosexuality. But he was even more attracted to the darker side 
of their character: their compulsion to deny the body that reflected 
his hatred of the physical, their barrenness and renunciation that 
suited his Spartan ways, and their inhuman endurance that 
matched his need for self-punishment. 

Lawrence observed that if the Arabs had been more worldly, 
they would have already become a nation. He was proud of his 
role in the Arab Revolt—the biggest thing in the Near East, he felt, 
since the fall of Constantinople. In March 1915, using the diction 
of Kim’s Great Game, he enunciated the ambitious plans that 
would enable him to defeat France as well as Turkey: “I want to 
pull [the tribes] all together, & to roll up Syria by way of the Hedjaz 
in the name of the Sherif [of Mecca]. . . . We can rush right up to 
Damascus, & biff the French out of all hope of Syria. It’s a big 
game, and at last one worth playing” (195-196). His idealistic 
motives, both personal and political, allowed him to impose his 
overpowering will on a national movement. 

Lawrence’s idealized and perhaps inflated portraits of the Arab 
leaders in his wartime letters foreshadow their appearance in Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. The suave Feisul is praised for his sensual 
attractiveness as well as for his military and political prowess: 
“Sherif Feisul (3rd Son of Sherif of Mecca), to whom I am attached, 
is about 31, tall, slight, lively, well-educated. He is charming 
towards me, and we get on perfectly well together. He has a 
tremendous reputation in the Arab world as a leader of men, and 
a diplomat. His strong point is handling tribes: he has the manner 
that gets on perfectly with tribesmen, and they all love him. At 
present he is governing a patch of country about as large as Wales, 
and doing it efficiently” (Home, 333). The more primitive Auda, by 
contrast, is naively and recklessly courageous. During the battle 
of Akaba, “Auda himself (in front, of course) had a narrow escape, 
since two bullets smashed his field glasses, one pierced his revolver 
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holster, three struck his sheathed sword, and his horse was killed 
under him. He was wildly pleased with the whole affair” (234). 

As late as September 1917 Lawrence employed Kipling’s offhand, 
public school diction (“stunt,” “potted”) for the battle scenes at 
the same time that he used more realistic language to describe the 
terrible slaughter that made him concentrate on his own survival: 
“The last stunt has been a few days on the Hejaz Railway, in which 
I potted a train with two engines (oh, the Gods were kind) and 
we killed superior numbers, and I got a good Baluch prayer-rug 


and lost all my kit, and nearly my little self... . On a show so 
narrow and voracious as this one loses one’s past and one’s 
balance, and becomes hopelessly self-centred. . . . This killing and 


killing of Turks is horrible. When you charge in at the finish and 
find them all over the place in bits, and still alive many of them, 
and know that you have done hundreds in the same way before 
and must do hundreds more if you can” (237-238). 

Describing the brutal fighting around Deraa—when the Turks 
harnessed an Arab between four wild mules and tore him to death, 
flung the wounded into burning railway trucks, forced pregnant 
women down on bayonets and massacred all the children of the 
village—Lawrence anticipates one of the great moments of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, the death of Talal: “Unfortunately, Talal, the 
Sheikh of Tafas, who, as mentioned, had been a tower of strength 
to us from the beginning, and who was one of the coolest and 
boldest horsemen I have ever met, was in front with Auda abu 
Tayi and myself when we saw these sights. He gave a horrible 
cry, wrapped his headcloth about his face, put spurs to his horse, 
and, rocking in the saddle, galloped at full speed into the midst of 
the retiring column, and fell, himself and his mare, riddled with 
machine-gun bullets, among their lance points” (254). The powerful 
rhythm of this passage, the desperate war cry, and the brutal 
contrast of machine-guns and lance points intensify the demise of 
nobility and honor, unchanged since the Middle Ages. Talal dies 
loyal to the Bedouin values, and his sacrificial death amidst 
atrocities and automatic weapons symbolizes the extinction of 
Lawrence’s youthful idealism and his great theme of self-destruc- 
tive triumph in battle. 

The description of Lawrence’s torture and rape at Deraa, where 
he was captured while reconnoitering behind enemy lines, is the 
central chapter of Seven Pillars of Wisdom and explains, more clearly 
than anything else, the flagellations and degradations of his 
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postwar life. Lawrence subjects this shameful and traumatic event 
to a minute and introspective analysis, making his mind an 
objective observer of his flesh’s suffering in order to dissociate 
and defend himself from the horror of perversion. This crucial 
moment—the synthesis and culmination of a_ lifetime’s 
experience—was difficult for him to record; and even Lawrence, 
with his capacity for morbid self-revelation, was forced to portray 
it obliquely. “If that Deraa incident whose treatment you call severe 
and serene (the second sounds like a quaint failure to get my 
impressions across, but I know what you feel) had happened to 
yourself,” he told Edward Garnett, “you would not have recorded 
it. I have a face of brass perhaps, but I put it into print very 
reluctantly, last of all the pages I sent to the press. For weeks | 
wanted to burn it in the manuscript: because I could not tell the 
story face to face with anyone, and [ think I'll feel sorry, when I 
next meet you, that you know it. The sort of man I have always 
mixed with doesn’t so give himself away” (358). 

In an agonizing letter to Charlotte Shaw, Lawrence admits the 
truth: that he lost his nerve and sexually surrendered when he 
could no longer bear the pain: 


You instance my night in Deraa. Well, I’m always afraid of being 
hurt: and to me, while I live, the force of that night will lie in 
the agony which broke me, and made me surrender... . For 
fear of being hurt, or rather to earn five minutes respite from a 
pain which drove me mad, I gave away the only possession we 
are born into the world with—our bodily integrity. It’s an 
unforgivable matter, an irrecoverable position: and it’s that which 
has made me forswear decent living, and the exercise of my not- 
contemptible wits and talents. 

You may call this morbid: but think of the offence, and the 
intensity of my brooding over it for these years. It will hang 
about me while I live, and afterwards if our personality survives. 
Consider wandering among the decent ghosts, hereafter, crying 
“unclean, unclean!”” 


The phrase “will hang about me” is an allusion to the albatross in 
“The Ancient Mariner,” and the final words refer to the pariah— 
leper in Leviticus 13:45 who rends his clothes, bares his head, 
covers his lips and cries “unclean, unclean!” through the deserted 
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streets. Like the leper, Lawrence feels he is to blame for his 
uncleanness, and will suffer for it in the afterlife. 

The Arabian campaign ended on September 30, 1918. As 
Lawrence rode into Damascus, the apocalyptic noise and light 
transformed the flaming city and “the burning ammunition dumps 
turned night into day. Away back at Kiswe the glare was painful, 
and the roar and reverberations of the explosions kept us all 
awake” (256). 

The contrast between Lawrence’s heroic reputation (soon 
transformed by Lowell Thomas’ publicity into one of the great 
legends of the war) and his humiliation at Deraa caused a psychic 
split that he was never able to heal. As he told the art curator, 
H. S. Ede: “If you knew you were a complete fraud in these 
directions—austerity, endurance, directness—for which your 
legend was being esteemed, you would feel more sickened than 
stimulated by the public admiration. Such contingencies (yes, I 
know them) pull one two ways—to be hypocritical, and pretend 
to one’s reputation: or to be blatantly the opposite.”® 

Lawrence had always planned to write an epic of the Arabian 
campaign that would rival the masterpieces of Tolstoy, Nietzsche 
and Doughty: “This long-drawn-out battle over my narrative of 
the campaigns of Feisal has put an ink fever into me. I find myself 
going about trying to fit words to the sights & sounds in the world 
outside me” (Home, 355). The style of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, he 
felt, had to have that twist of strangeness that would make his 
readers feel the individuality and differentness behind his phrases. 

When writing Seven Pillars of Wisdom in 1922, Lawrence told his 
literary mentor, Edward Garnett, that the Deraa chapter revealed 
the meaning of the work, but that it had to be expressed more 
indirectly in his book than it was in confessional letters to his most 
intimate friends: “The personal revelations should be the key of 
the thing: and the personal chapter actually is the key, I fancy: 
only it’s written in cypher. Partly it’s a constitutional inability to 
think plainly, an inability which I pass off as metaphysics, and 
partly it’s funk—or at least a feeling that on no account is it possible 
for me to think of giving myself quite away” (366). 

A month later, Lawrence told Garnett that Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
(like his letters) was filled with literary allusions, that words 
transformed his will into thought and that he expressed his personal 
feelings abstractly rather than concretely (all these techniques 
made the book difficult to penetrate): “The thing is intensely 
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sophisticated: built up of hints from other books, full of these 
echoes to enrich or side-track or repeat my motives. . . . Will can 
only be expressed by activity: thought exists for others only when 
it comes out in words: so I could transfuse my feelings, by putting 
them into a gesture. . . . By avoiding direct feeling I would keep 
the emotional expression on the plane of the rest of the construction. 
That’s the reason of all that resolution of the personal, the 
indirectness of which offends you: and my temptation is to go 
more abstract, more complex, rather than more open” (371). 


IV 


One of Evelyn Waugh’s characters in Put Out More Flags reflects 
the general puzzlement about Lawrence’s astonishing enlistment 
in the ranks of the Royal Air Force and comes surprisingly close to 
the truth when she asks: “You remember that man who used to 
dress as an Arab and then went into the Air Force as a private 
because he thought the British Government had let the Arabs 
down? I forget his name but there are lots of books about him... . 
He went into the ranks as a kind of penance or whatever it’s called, 
that religious people are always supposed to do.”” 

In his letters Lawrence explains the complex reasons for his self- 
abasement, which had more to do with his guilt about slaughtering 
Turks and “surrendering” his integrity at Deraa than about the 
British betrayal of the Arabs. For Lawrence had been able to “settle” 
the politics of the Middle East to his own satisfaction while working 
as advisor to Winston Churchill in the Colonial Office during 1921- 
22. A letter to Air Vice Marshal Sir Oliver Swann exaggerates his 
nervous and physical decrepitude during enlistment, under the 
name of John Hume Ross, at Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
which he later recounted in the opening of The Mint. Lawrence 
cannot resist a pun on the Latin meaning of Dexter, whose right 
hand steered him through the dental, medical and mathematical 
examinations. His profound fears about the animal crudity of 
his fellow recruits became an intolerable problem during his 
involuntary exile in the Tank Corps in 1923-25: “The mess I made 
of Henrietta St. demands an apology. I thought I was fitter: but 
when it came to the point, walked up and down the street in a 
blue funk, and finally went in with my nerves dithering, and my 
heart dancing. My teeth were never any good, so the doctors threw 
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me straight downstairs again. There Dexter caught me, and lent 
me what was no doubt his right hand to steer me past the medical, 
and through other rocks of square roots and essays and decimals. 
However I was obviously incapable of getting through on my own, 
so he got another chit from you, and that did the trick satisfactorily. 
If I’d known I was such a wreck I’d have gone off and recovered 
before joining up: now the cure and the experiment must proceed 
together. I’m not very certain of myself, for the crudities, which 
aren’t as bad as I expected, worry me far more than I expected: 
and physically I can only just scrape through the days” (363-364). 

Lawrence had deliberately eliminated the infinite possibilities of 
postwar careers in archeology, scholarship, universities, military 
service, colonial administration, government and politics. He 
explained to the sympathetic Member of Parliament, Ernest Thurtle, 
that his early meteoric success made everything else seem insignifi- 
cant: “Anyone who had gone up so fast as I went (remember that 
I was almost entirely self-made: my father had five sons, and only 
£300 a year) and had seen so much of the inside of the top of the 
world might well lose his aspirations, and get weary of the ordinary 
motives of action, which had moved him till he reached the top. I 
wasn’t a King or Prime Minister, but I made ’em, or played with 
them, and after that there wasn’t much more, in that direction, for 
me to do” (653). 

Lawrence reversed this argument when writing to the influential 
political editor, Lionel Curtis, and maintained that he penitentially 
enlisted in order to punish himself and prevent himself from 
pursuing another career: “I joined partly to make myself unemploy- 
able, or rather impossible, in my old trade: and the burning out 
[in the R.A.F.] of freewill and self-respect and delicacy from a 
nature as violent as mine is bound to hurt a bit” (419). And he told 
Robert Graves, who had shared his experience in combat and 
would write (with Lawrence’s help) one of the first books about 
him, that his enlistment (which he compares to an execution) 
was inspired by an impulse toward self-degradation: “Honestly I 
couldn’t tell you exactly why I joined up: though the night before 
I did (a very wonderful night by the way: I felt like a criminal 
waiting for daylight) I sat up and wrote out all the reasons I could 
see or feel in myself for it. But they came to little more than that it 
was a necessary step, forced on me by an inclination towards 
ground-level: by a despairing hope that I’d find myself on common 
ground with men: by a little wish to make myself a little more 
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human than I had become in Barton Street [Sir Herbert Baker’s flat 
in Westminster, where Lawrence wrote Seven Pillars of Wisdom]: by 
an itch to make myself ordinary in a mob of likes: also I’m broke, 
so far as money goes, by an unexpected event” (379). In an 
autobiographical passage in The Road to Wigan Pier, George Orwell 
also explained how the overpowering guilt from his five years as 
a policeman in Burma forced him to seek expiation among the 
outcasts at the extreme edge of society: “I could go among these 
people, see what their lives were like and feel myself temporarily 
part of their world. Once I had been among them and accepted by 
them, I should have touched bottom, and—this is what I felt: I 
was aware even then that it was irrational—part of my guilt would 
drop from me.”"° 

Despite his various explanations, Lawrence’s motives for break- 
ing off a brilliant career and plunging into the squalor of an air 
force depot remain ambiguous and complex. The East had been 
closed to him, for he could not practice archeology without political 
surveillance. Because of his torture at Deraa, he desperately wanted 
to test his will again, to escape respectability, to hide, to suffer and 
to expiate his guilt. He thought the service would be a cleansing 
experience, a form of lay monasticism, a place for order and self- 
effacement. In a revealing letter to Charlotte Shaw, Lawrence 
writes that power, especially the power to kill (and perhaps the 
pleasure of killing), terrified him, forced him to relinquish all 
authority and drove him to seek bondage and obedience in the 
mass of degraded humanity: “So long as there is breath in my 
body my strength will be exerted to keep my soul in prison, since 
nowhere else can it exist in safety. The terror of being run away 
with, and the liberty of power, lies at the back of these many 
renunciations of my later life. I am afraid, of myself. Is this 
madness?”" 


V 


Once settled in the R.A.F., Lawrence seemed content to make 
himself a cog in the military machine. The officers, whom he made 
uncomfortable, steered clear of him; the bustle and enforced duty 
assuaged his loneliness and uneasiness; and he was physically 
cared for—like a farm animal. The habit, regularity, uniformity 
were, he admitted, a kind of death; but they relieved him from 
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the chaos of life. When his identity was betrayed in January 1923 
by an officer, who supposedly sold the story to the press for the 
Judas-like sum of £30, he was desperately unhappy: “The R.A.F. 
have sacked me, for the crime of possessing too wide a publicity 
for a ranker: and as I’m broke as usual the sacking is immediately 
and physically inconvenient. Also it’s annoying to have worked 
myself up to the point of seeing much good and some thrills in 
barrack life, and then to be kicked out of it suddenly” (395). 

He immediately enlisted in the Tank Corps, partly to elicit 
sympathy and “punish” his persecutors, and wrote stoically to 
Edward Garnett: “I’ve really struck bed-rock—or base material— 
this time. The army is unspeakable: more solidly animal than I 
believed Englishmen could be. I hate them, and the life here: and 
am sure that it’s good medicine for me... . It’s an odd penance 
to have set oneself, to live amongst animals for seven years” (409- 
410). He also felt that his odious punishment was strangely 
appropriate. In a series of balanced paradoxes he explains that in 
the Tank Corps, as in Arabia, he continued to subjugate his senses 
to his will. He listed his ostensible failures and accepted the 
need for protracted expiation: “What is hateful feels therefore 
wholesome, and what is repugnant to the moral sense becomes 
(to my mind) therefore pure and righteous and to be pursued. So 
because my senses hate it, my will forces me to it... anda 
comfortable life would seem now to me sinful. . . . Free-will I’ve 
tried, and rejected: authority I’ve rejected (not obedience, for that 
is my present effort, to find equality only in subordination. It is 
dominion whose taste I have been cloyed with): action I’ve rejected: 
and the intellectual life: and the receptive senses: and the battle of 
wits. They were all failures” (418-419). 

Lawrence spent the next two years exposing his neurasthenic 
spirit to the crude behavior of his companions and attempting to 
get back into the R.A.F. When he failed to do so in June 1925, he 
threatened to commit suicide. But he gave Garnett, Shaw and his 
other supporters sufficient time to arrange matters on his behalf 
and to avert a national scandal. Though Lawrence’s tone is 
characteristically offhand, he seemed serious enough (in his “comic 
fashion”) to frighten his friends: “Trenchard [Chief of the Air Staff] 
withdrew his objection to my rejoining the Air Force. I got seventh- 
heaven for two weeks: but then Sam Hoare [the Secretary of State 
for Air] came back from Mespot and refused to entertain the idea. 
That, and the closer acquaintance with The Seven Pillars (which I 
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now know better than anyone ever will) have together convinced 
me that I’m no bloody good on earth. So I’m going to quit: but in 
my usual comic fashion I’m going to finish the reprint and square 
up with [Jonathan] Cape before I hop it! There is nothing like 
deliberation, order and regularity in these things” (477). 

After the proper strings were pulled, Lawrence reentered the 
R.A.F. in August 1925. He was transferred to India the following 
year (partly to avoid the publicity surrounding the appearance of 
the privately printed Seven Pillars of Wisdom and the trade edition 
of the abridgement, Revolt in the Desert)—first to Karachi and then 
to Miranshah in Waziristan. He confined himself to the base, 
seemed to have achieved a certain tranquility and wrote some 
unusually lyrical as well as humorous letters. Alluding to the 
lamentations of the Israelites in Babylonian exile (Psalm 137), 
Lawrence writes with nostalgic irony: “Often in the evening I go 
out to the music of the camel bells upon Drigh Road, and hang 
my topee on a cactus branch, and sit down under it, and weep, 
remembering Cranwell [an air base in Lincolnshire] and the Great 
North Road [out of London]” (506). A few months later, he 
describes to Forster his contemplative life on the bare sands, which 
must have reminded him of Arabia, and cosmically links himself 
with his friends on the other side of the world: “Most of my time 
passes in reading and thinking, while I wander or sit upon the 
huge aerodrome, a flat clean stretch of sand, nearly a mile square. 
At night I lie down on my back in the middle of it, and speculate 
on the chances that some of you will perhaps see these same stars 
a few hours later over England” (531). And when he was shifted 
to the Himalayas, he describes himself as fenced in but open to 
the sky, surrounded by mountains as sharp as shards of broken 
glass: “I have changed dust-holes. This is all ringed by mountains, 
and on the edge of Afghanistan. There are only 25 of us. We live 
behind barbed wire. The life contemplative. The peaks round us 
are sharp, like bottle-glass, and our Fort is in a pit” (610). Unlike 
most men, who would resent their remote confinement, Lawrence 
finds contentment in the inhuman, barbed-wire pit that reflects 
his own state of mind. 

During a tour of inspection for the Colonial Office in October 
1921, Lawrence had broken bureaucratic tradition and poked 
fun at the radical limitations of the mechanics and soldiers in 
Transjordan: “The first driver, who is supposed to be qualified, 
can drive the car forward but is not good at reversing. ... In 
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Trans-Jordania every man of military age carries a rifle as a mark 
of self-respect, and [Colonel Frederick] Peake’s, the so-called 
Military Force, is the only unarmed body of men in the country” 
(335). In the 1930s, Lawrence was especially fond of puncturing 
pretentious reputations—including his own. He calls Marshal Foch 
“a frantic pair of moustaches” (739); exposes the intellectual 
limitations and false bravado of the writer, R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham: “Not much brain, you know, but a great heart and hat: 
and what a head of hair!” (750); and, when his own impersonator 
is exposed, says: “I am not flattered at the thought that he got 
away with it successfully. An obvious feeble creature with the 
wrinkling face of a chimpanzee” (810). 

When he was falsely accused by the gutter press of being a 
British spy in Afghanistan and immediately sent back to England, 
Lawrence feared he would again be unfairly dismissed from the 
service. He portrays himself as a trapped animal (like the neurotic 
subject of Kafka’s “The Burrow”) and tells Forster: “I am being 
hunted, and do not like it. When the cry dies down Ill come out 
of my hole and see people—unless of course the cry doesn’t die 
down, and the catchers get my skin. I have a terrible fear of getting 
the sack from the R.A.F. and can’t rest or sit still” (641). When this 
crisis finally subsided, Lawrence wearily confesses that he is 
completely exhausted and seeks only refuge and death in the 
ranks: “I have done with politics, I have done with the Orient, 
and I have done with intellectuality. O Lord, I am so tired! I want 
so much to lie down and sleep and die. Die is the best because 
there is no reveille. I want to forget my sins and the world’s 
weariness’ (349). As his thirteen years of voluntary bondage came 
to an end, Lawrence had a profound feeling that the active part of 
his life was finished. Two months after his discharge, his reckless 
motorcycle rides ended in a fatal and perhaps self-willed accident. 


VI 


Lawrence attempted to subjugate his body and escape the humili- 
ation of the physical through starvation, asceticism, masochism 
and even flagellation. (The only sensual pleasures he acknowledged 
were hot baths and fast motorcycle rides.) He felt his body and 
soul were constantly at war, and saw his animal self as a dangerous 
enemy that had to be severely suppressed: “When men take the 
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governors off their spirits, the spirit seems to fly away, and the 
animal to creep out of its den, and come snarling into the 
daylight.”’* He also feared the bestial element in his air force 
companions; and, while alluding to his mysterious masochism, 
asked one of the crucial questions about his postwar life: “I’m 
afraid (physically afraid) of other men: their animal spirits seem to 
me the most terrible companions to haunt a man: and I hate their 
noise. . . . What is it that makes me so damnably sensitive and so 
ready to cry out, and yet so ready to incur more pain?” (380). 

The Tank Corps, infinitely more humiliating than the Air Force, 
was Lawrence’s ultimate test. Like Gulliver among the Yahoos, he 
was disgusted by the revelation—in others—of his own feral 
nature: “There is an animal reek here which keeps me awake at 
night with horror that mankind should be like it: because I feel 
that we [civilized men] are the unnatural, & that Hut F.12 is the 
truth about humankindness” (424). To Lionel Curtis, his closest 
confidant during his years in the Tank Corps, Lawrence expressed 
his disturbed feelings: revulsion, self-pity, fear of breakdown and 
the need for danger as a tonic to his jaded nerves: “These are foul- 
mouthed, and behind their mouths is a pervading animality of 
spirit, whose unmixed bestiality frightens me and hurts me... . I 
cried out against it, partly in self-pity because I’ve condemned 
myself to grow like them, and partly in premonition of failure, for 
my masochism remains and will remain, only moral [i.e., self- 
punishing]. Physically I can’t do it: indeed I get in denial the 
gratification they get in indulgence. . . . Everything bodily is now 
hateful to me.... This sort of thing must be madness, and 
sometimes I wonder how far mad I am, and if a mad-house would 
not be my next (and merciful) stage. . . . My nerves are jaded and 
gone near dead, so that nothing less than hours of voluntary 
danger will prick them into life” (415-417). 

Lawrence’s perceptive comments on Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and on Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which reveal as much about himself 
as his subjects, illuminate his perverse attitudes toward women 
and sex. Characterizing Hopkins as “pathological” and punning 
on the word “inversions,” Lawrence sees in the poet—priest a 
conflict between the spirit and flesh that found expression in 
stylistic eccentricity: “As for Hopkins, he would repay a closer 
study on the pathological side: the Jesuit at war with the sensualist. 
I think fear of giving himself away [‘the sort of man I have always 
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mixed with doesn’t so give himself away’] led to those inversions 
and syntactical quirks” (825). 

T. E. Lawrence believes that D. H. Lawrence, who also came 
from a repressive religious background, spent his life trying to free 
himself from puritanical guilt about sex. T. E. Lawrence perceives 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover as an attempt to free words and acts from 
their “dirty” connotations and to achieve a Blakean transcendence 
of sexual experience: “Lawrence wilted & was made writhen 
[twisted] by the ‘miners-chapel-dirty little boy, you’ environment: 
he was ruined by it: and in most of his work he is striving 
to straighten himself, and to become beautiful. Ironically, or 
paradoxically, in a humanity where ‘genitals are beauty’ there 
would be a minimum of ‘sex’ and a maximum of beauty, or Art. 
This is what Lawrence means, surely” (687)."° 

T. E. Lawrence’s uneasy wavering between asceticism, masoch- 
ism, homosexuality and an idealistic longing for spiritual unity 
with another man made him extremely uneasy with all women but 
menopausal matrons. His ideal female friend, Charlotte Shaw, also 
feared and loathed sex, and never consummated her marriage. 
Lawrence—who grew up with four brothers and then lived isolated 
from women and heterosexual experience in archeological digs 
and in the army—naively tried to deny the sexual element in 
women: “Women? I like some women. I don’t like their sex: any 
more than I like the monstrous regiment of men. Some men [an 
important exception]. There is no difference that I can feel between 
a woman & a man. They look different, granted: but if you 
work with them there doesn’t seem any difference at all. I can’t 
understand all the fuss about sex. It’s as obvious as red hair: and 
as little fundamental, I fancy” (649). 

Military service, for Lawrence, had the positive advantage of 
severing him from women, who often made threatening sexual 
overtures. To protect himself from predatory females (many of them 
complete strangers), he identified with the inhuman machinery that 
he so lovingly cared for and serviced: “You remember me writing 
to you when I first went into the R.A.F. that it was the nearest 
modern equivalent of going into a monastery in the Middle Ages. 
That was right in more than one sense. Being a mechanic cuts one 
off from all real communication with women. There are no women 
in the machines, in any machine. No woman, I believe, can 
understand a mechanic’s happiness in serving his bits and pieces” 
(853). 
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Lawrence’s deep-rooted guilt and anxious antagonism toward 
sex is expressed in an extraordinary Pauline letter, which main- 
tained that original sin preceded not only birth but also conception, 
and that unborn children were responsible for the “filthy business” 
of inspiring lust in their parents: 


I lie in bed night after night with this cat-calling carnality seething 
up and down the hut, fed by streams of fresh matter from twenty 
lecherous mouths . . . and my mind aches with the rawness of 
it... . 

We are all guilty alike, you know. You wouldn’t exist, I 
wouldn’t exist, without this carnality. Everything with flesh in 
its mixture is the achievement of a moment when the lusty 
thought of Hut 12 has passed into action and conceived: and 
isn’t it true that the fault of birth rests somewhat on the child? I 
believe it’s we who led our parents on to bear us, and it’s our 
unborn children who make our flesh itch. 

A filthy business all of it, and yet Hut 12 shows me the truth 
behind Freud. Sex is an integer of all of us, and the nearer nature 
we are, the more constantly, the more completely a product of 
that integer. These fellows are the reality, and you and I, the 
selves who used to meet in London and talk of fleshless 
things, are only the outward wrappings of a core like these 
fellows. (414) 


The core of Lawrence’s sexual pathology was his inability to 
accept the natural life-processes of birth and sex which are inevi- 
tably linked with women, and the terrible paradox that man is 
born between urine and feces, that “Love has pitched his mansion 
in/The place of excrement.”’* Lawrence’s hatred of the body, 
masochism, fear of his mother, revulsion from heterosexual love 
and homosexuality are all synthesized in his excremental vision of 
a clogged women’s toilet on a troop ship to India that has “the 
horror of almost final squalidity.” In “Leaves in the Wind,” the 
rough, intensely masculine sailor “strides boldly to the latrine: 
‘Excuse me’ unshyly to two shrinking women. ‘God,’ he jerked 
out, ‘flooded with shit—where’s the trap?’ He pulled off his tunic 
and threw it at me to hold, and with a plumber’s quick glance 
strode over to the far side, bent down, and ripped out a grating. 
Gazed for a moment, while the ordure rippled over his boots. Up 
his right sleeve, baring a forearm hairy as a mastiff’s grey leg, 
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knotted with veins, and a gnarled hand: thrust it deep in, groped, 
pulled out a moist white bundle. ‘Open that port’ and out it 
splashed into the night. “You’d think they’d have some other place 
for their sanitary towels. Bloody awful show’ ” (503). 

“Bloody” is brutally literal and metaphorical, though Lawrence 
feels it is not “human to go very far into the mechanism of life” 
(612). The disgust and revulsion of this passage, a grotesque 
parody of birth and the disposal of afterbirth, express Lawrence’s 
extreme misanthropy. And his assertion, “had the world been 
mine I’d have left out animal life upon it” (420), leads directly to 
an elimination of ordinary, unclean, birthing human beings. The 
remedy for the human condition, as he told Ernest Thurtle, “is a 
new master species—birth control for us, to end the human race 
in 50 years—and then a clear field for some cleaner mammal. I 
suppose it must be a mammal?” (669). 

Ernest Hemingway’s little-known—and changing—response to 
Lawrence provides a perceptive commentary on his puzzling and 
disturbing character. In a letter of November 1950 to his old friend 
Chink Dorman-Smith, who had been a major-general in the 
British army in World War II, Hemingway diminished Lawrence’s 
achievement and attributed his success in Arabia to bribery and 
buggery: “What I was thinking of sub-consciously was the amount 
of gold spent by the late great T. E. Lawrence-Air-Craftsman Shaw 
to acquire the love and loyalty sic of the Arabiums and that it was 
a different job getting people to love you and stay and fight or go 
where you tell them without benefit of either gold or homo- 
sexualism.”’” But after Richard Aldington’s denigrating biography 
of Lawrence (which first revealed his illegitimacy) appeared in 1955, 
Hemingway became more sympathetic. He defended Lawrence 
against his detractors, recognized the idiosyncrasy of his guerrilla 
war, perceived that bastardy and homosexuality could spur 
ambition, and gave him full credit for his triumphs in the Arabian 
campaigns: “I read some of the Aldington thing in French. It was 
serialized in Le Figaro. Lawrence was certainly vulnerable enough 
but I never read such a mean spirited, vicious and malicious attack. 
Take any of us; men are all more or less cochons [pigs]. Lawrence 
is certainly not the first bastard to have been born nor the first nor 
last paederast. But why harp on it and why deny that he did any 
of the things that his friends say he did well? He was in an irregular 
outfit and he was handling lots of money so of course he had to 
lie.”7° 
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Friendship was especially important to Lawrence, who spent 
most of his life in crowded isolation, digging in the Middle East, 
leading the Arabs during the war and living, constrained and 
disguised, among repulsive rankers on military bases in England 
and India. The press distorted and the public misunderstood his 
character, motives and achievements, so he felt the constant urge 
to examine, unburden and explain himself in letters to his closest 
companions. He wanted to communicate with the person he was 
writing to and, at the same time, to find psychic comfort and 
therapeutic relief by telling that person about himself. Though the 
letters do not fully reveal the obscure impulses of his life and the 
elusive meaning of his work, his motives and his books are almost 
incomprehensible without them. After Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
the letters are Lawrence’s most extensive and significant literary 
production.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Intellectual as Soldier 
KINGSLEY WIDMER 


Before me lay a vista of responsi- 
bility and command, which dis- 
gusted my _ thought-riddled 
nature. (SP, 284)' 


As my war was overwrought, 
because I was not a soldier, so 
my activity was overwrought, 
because I was not a man of 
action. (SP, 580) 


The practice of our revolt fortified 
the nihilist attitude in me. 
(SP, 477) 


Not alone among yesteryear’s heroes, T. E. Lawrence may now 
seem to be a considerably perverse figure, a “thought-riddled” 
parody of military and literary heroism. An over-celebrated figure— 
however of enduring interest as a provocative writer and a poignant 
eccentric—he mightily resisted while yet ensuring fame. One of 
the most publicly glorified soldiers of the Great War, he renounced 
such heroism, and himself, and made a career of it. A typically 
self-conscious modernist intellectual, he often double-played his 
roles. Insistently through the history-plus-confession account of 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, he admits play-acting: a “successful 
trickster,” his part as a British-Arab military commander was an 
“affectation only” and “sham leadership”; disgusted with the need 
to “play out my tedious part,” and yet another and another 
“imitation” of it, he was again and again “acting” in offering his 
“life for a cause in which I could not believe”; in sum, he achieved 
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a triumph of “make believe” because he was “too good an actor” 
(SP, 24, 30, 387, 467, 561, 565, 567, 579). The role-playing itself was 
both the achievement and the awfulness, the sin and the insight: 
“I began to wonder if all established reputations were founded, 
like mine, on fraud” (SP, 579). Considered rigorously, it probably 
was. But I suggest seeing Lawrence in significant part as a genuine 
fraud. His self-punished role-playing became a salutary parody of 
greatness and its guilt. 

Some of the famous gestures may now appear as “over-wrought” 
jokes, heroic put-ons, of a character who never got over (as many 
report) playing adolescent “pranks,” until his very life became a 
prank, and a deadly one.* By his own accounts as well as those of 
others, he was a considerable ascetic as a British soldier, exalted 
and imitated the asceticism of the Bedouin, and on active duty 
repeatedly insisted on wearing the most flamboyant Sherifian 
costuming—all white robes, “Crimson Meccan” head ropes and a 
large gold dagger—yet, of course, undercut it by being the only 
one in such costume, quite incongruously, who was clean-shaven. 
The little blond English schoolboy (for so he appeared to some) in 
adolescent-romantic drag both was and was not an Arab fighting 
leader. He also was and was not a British military hero. Awarded, 
considerably on the basis of his own artful reports, some of the 
highest British military decorations (C.B., D.S.O.), he went out of 
his way to refuse them, even rejecting several, face to face, from 
his King. My “contempt for my passion for distinction made me 
refuse every offered honour” (SP, 580). Medals, fame, roles were 
both not good enough and too good, which doubleness may more 
generally characterize his efforts at the heroic, and anti-heroic. 

Even at the height of his military leadership, Lawrence puzzlingly 
says that his colleagues rightly recognized him as “a sham soldier” 
(SP, 486). Besides warning us to look sceptically at his soldiering 
(as it were, double-read it), that also suggests that he was something 
else, some other identity. Perhaps a scholar? After all, for three 
years after Oxford he was a paid Middle Eastern archeologist. Yet 
(several professional archeologists suggest to me”) that work often 
displays the tone of the learned amateur. When he got involved 
in other roles, he quite disdained, for ever after, any interest in 
archeology. 

Was he more properly, then, a literary intellectual? Early and 
late, he was an obsessive reader, mostly of literary works, under 
not only adverse but improbable circumstances—noisy barracks, 
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desert bivouacs, even on camelback. He identified with the literary 
life; whenever he had the opportunity, in person or by letter, 
this otherwise often highly reticent man was eager—indeed, 
obsequiously so, at times—to be friend to literary notables of 
“established reputations” (G. B. Shaw, E. M. Forster, Edward 
Garnett, Robert Graves, W. B. Yeats, Thomas Hardy, et al.). As a 
writer, in modernist reflexive style he had vaulting ambitions 
to follow superlative truth-telling (nihilistic) models (Melville, 
Dostoyevsky, Nietzsche), yet much of the rest of his taste (in 
poetry, for example) was sentimental and paltry. He spoke of an 
agonizing artistic conscience about the writing and rewriting of his 
books. Yet he also disdained his own writings, inconsistently, his 
literary friends’ advice, his literary roles (denigrating the Homer 
he spent years translating, the littérateurs whose indulgence he 
begged). His driven search for expressive wisdom—“I had one 
craving all my life—for the power of self-expression in some 
imaginative form” (SP, 565)—does not fit much of the reality of 
his life, or the literary results in primarily mannered documentaries. 
He seems to have courted and fled literary fame as he did military 
fame. If he was a “sham” as a soldier because a “thought-riddled” 
intellectual, what was he as a literary man playing at soldier? 
Perhaps the ironies between the incompatible identities of modern- 
ist intellectual and traditional soldier reveal the most essential 
figuration. 

Lawrence spent nearly eighteen years of a relatively short life in 
the military. The fixation began early; he claimed that “he studied 
war since about 16 years of age” in the hope of “freeing a people.”* 
That pontificating account, given to a military biographer, may be 
taken as either rationalization or burlesque by the fantasizing 
adolescent who had almost absurdly realized his dreams by 
becoming “Lawrence of Arabia.” He also told the biographer that 
he had enlisted in the ranks of the Royal Artillery, apparently at 
the age of eighteen, for “8 months before being bought out.” The 
length seems quite improbable, given the known chronology, and 
the ambitious and domineering character of his mother. One of 
the more scrupulous biographers reports being unable to find any 
confirming evidence of such service.” Perhaps the claim was a 
prank. Or could it have been the sort of exaggeration evident in 
so many Lawrence statements? If he had enlisted prior to maturity, 
his proper family would soon have aborted it. But even a few days 
of barracks life in the pre-war army for the quite small (less than 
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five foot six)® and tensely genteel middle-class boy would have 
been a rough go, and contributed to the shame-ethos of his 
enlistment in the ranks fourteen years later. Certainly he tried to 
prove over and over that he was more than a wimpy little 
intellectual.’ And he tried to out-bedouin the Bedouins in the 
Arabian campaign. 

T. E.’s early fascination with the soldierly was not based in 
familial or other personal reality, but was learned. The romantic 
adolescent interest, emphatically colored by Victorian medievalism, 
continued at Oxford, where his main subject was medieval history. 
His thesis centered on the military crusades, for which he made 
direct and arduous studies of crusader castles in the Middle East. 
He is reported to have loved medieval heroic literature, and 
he long retained an inordinate admiration for William Morris’ 
imitation medieval epic writing. The medieval identification seems 
to have been literary, antiquarian, romantic-soldierly (as contrasted 
to the social, political and religious).* He reports carrying Malory 
in his very sparse kit on desert camel journeys, and reading the 
Morte d’Arthur while camped in miserable conditions with a Bedouin 
raiding party. “It relieved my disgust” (SP, 495). Did not this 
unconscious parody also heighten disgust with the mere reality of 
war? 

When he enlisted in the British army in the fall of 1914, he was 
commissioned a temporary second lieutenant, with very little 
military preparation (beyond an earlier brief spell of student 
officer’s training at Oxford).? After doing Middle East mapping 
work in London for several months, he was transferred to related 
intelligence work in Cairo at which he was engaged for nearly two 
years. His knowledge of Arabic and of parts of the region and 
population from his three years as an archeologist at Carchemish, 
his travels in Syria, Lebanon and Anatolia, his usual puritan 
style of hard and intense work, no doubt made him particularly 
competent as an Englishman doing Arab intelligence. Yet, from a 
military perspective, one of the most striking features of the reports 
about him in Cairo was his unsoldierliness.’° Not only was he 
adolescently small, he had civilian-style long and loose hair on his 
large head; his uniform was sloppy, his buttons unpolished, his 
officer’s cap askew, his Sam Browne belt undone or missing. 
Similar reports show him indifferent to saluting, and other ritual 
niceties, in an army that made much of it. The accounts suggest 
a general contempt for military style and discipline. A moral sense 
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may have been part of it, as in the report that he would “flame 
into sudden anger at a story of . . . official pettiness or injustice,” 
which was pervasive in traditional military bureaucracy (as 
Lawrence was later often to note). The rebellious junior officer, 
militarily amateurish but a learned specialist in an alien area, 
already suggests his later role as the intellectual against traditional 
soldiering. 

Lawrence was insistent in Seven Pillars that he was not really 
suited to commanding, and explains: “I was unlike a soldier; hated 
soldiering” (SP, 117). Yet, in a kind of parodistic perversity, he 
was to devote his life to soldiering, only able to define himself by 
extreme ambivalence. Could it be that his military achievements, 
as commander, strategist and hero, were dependent on his being 
an anti-soldier? 

Setting aside for the moment his two years with the Arab Revolt 
(under the guise of British Staff Captain, Major, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and, temporarily after leaving the Middle East, Colonel)—and the 
several years as Colonial Office advisor on Arab issues—we might 
consider here his more than twelve years in the ranks until some 
weeks before his death at age forty-six. For this the main source 
must be his own account, The Mint, a book which he suppressed 
until long after his death to curry favor with R.A.F. officialdom, 
and probably to protect some misplaced patriotism as well as to 
insist on the usual sense of his own inadequacy.'? However, with 
typical double-play, he gave the manuscript to quite a few people, 
military and literary, to read—really demi-publication, and having 
it both ways. The odd title seems to ironically refer to the “minting” 
(emphatic stamping out, in a double sense) of airmen “in the mill” 
of recruit training.'* Three-fourths of the small book consists of 
two-to-four page notes about being an R.A.F. recruit from August 
to December 1922 at Uxbridge; the blander final fourth of the book 
is notes on the life of an aircraft mechanic at Cranwell airbase three 
years later. The now and again intense account seems essentially 
incomplete, antithetical fragments (and styles) blocking coherence 
because of the ambivalence about soldiering and self. 

But in the context of other post-World War I writings about the 
military, I suggest, a large part of the intellectual motive should 
be seen as exposé, showing things-as-they-really-are for soldiers, 
in near-nihilistic disillusion with the traditional order. In the 
introductory chapter of Seven Pillars he also expressed the 
widespread disenchantment of the time with the order of the “old 
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men.” The bitterness carries throughout that book, consistent with 
the Great War genre, but not generally so treated by the literary 
historians because of Lawrence’s categorization as heroic adven- 
turer rather than more properly as bitter veteran.” 

Most accounts of wars and armies have, of course, been produced 
by non-participants or officers distant from the gritty action. The 
most artistic and influential British accounts of the Great War were 
at least done by junior officers (Ford, Sassoon, Graves, et al.), and 
it is to their company that Lawrence belongs.’© All emphasize 
that the usual accounts are not authentic to ordinary individual 
experience, and stress the horror.” So, too, with Lawrence when 
he writes the preface to Seven Pillars and concludes his 
acknowledgements with two apologetic sentences: “And there 
were many other leaders or lonely figures to whom this self- 
regardant picture is not fair. It is still less fair, of course, like all 
war-stories, to the unnamed rank and file, who miss their share of 
credit, as they must do, until they write the despatches.” In The 
Mint he is writing the despatches as a pseudonymous rank-and- 
filer in the disillusioning postwar military antilife. 

The on-and-off daily log of The Mint must strike the reader as 
ambivalent, not least in the antithetical literary manners. There are 
many fervently florid nature descriptions, set pieces on the park 
area of the depot or the later scenes of the airbase, which show 
Lawrence being all too literary in a nineteenth-century manner 
(this also applies to many passages in Seven Pillars). In drastic 
contrast are Lawrence’s reporting of obscene language and 
behavior. This includes heavy use of “four-letter” verbal intensi- 
fiers, a discussion of prowess in farting, descriptions of excremental 
leavings and nocturnal emissions, which cannot be found in much 
other writing of the period. At times there is almost exposé 
fascination of another puritan-raised contemporary of Lawrence’s, 
Henry Miller. 

But Lawrence’s obvious literary intention of candidly document- 
ing the underside of soldiering moves obliquely to his confessional 
peculiarities, just as the Arab campaign and personal anguish do 
not quite synchronize in Seven Pillars. He repeatedly admits that 
he cannot bring himself to use obscenity aloud. It also comes as 
odd reportage from a man in his mid-thirties who insists not only 
on his virginity but on his doubts that sexual intercourse is that 
common, or pleasurable. If, he writes in strange defensiveness, 
coitus “is as brief as the solitary act, then the climax is indeed no 
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more than a convulsion, a razor-edge of time, which palls so on 
return that the temptation flickers out into the indifference of tired 
disgust” (Mint, 110). His soldierly sex-norm here seems to be 
hurried and guilty barracks masturbation without extended fantasy. 
He also reports, with equally righteous ponderousness, that homo- 
sexual sodomy, as well as heterosexual intercourse, are not common 
with soldiers “out of care for physical fitness” (Mint, 110). 

Lawrence’s sexual revulsions undercut his own documentary 
intentions. He is obtuse to the obvious—soldiers on leave, sexual 
looting—as well as to the more subtle homoeroticism, such as 
when another airman affectionately, and ecstatically, reports to 
Lawrence, on a barracks cot in the dark, his first sexual conquest 
(Mint, 186). Lawrence’s report of soldiering seems distorted by his 
own guilty need for the ascetic, as with his praise of the supposedly 
chaste Bedouins in Seven Pillars. He blandly wrote to a biographer 
that his R.A.F. ranker enlistment was the “nearest modern equiva- 
lent of going into a monastery in the Middle Ages,” a faithless 
travesty.”® 

Revulsion from sex, as well as from responsibility and intellectual- 
ity in the world (as Jeffrey Meyers pointed out) “suggests his 
motives for enlistment.”’? But we cannot quite equate his motives 
for soldiering with his motives for writing about it. He drove 
himself to write on his barracks cot in the brief period before lights 
out, amidst the noisy and crude horseplay he despised, after an 
exhausting day (and, frequently, evening) of drill, fatigues (dirty 
jobs), harassment and brutalization. He tried to justify his service 
as the search for new writing material, after Arabia, as he wrote to 
the chief of the R.A.F.*° Carrying out the rationalization was a 
rather heroic effort towards intellectual identity, a saving grace 
against the pathology of soldiering. 

Another side of the puritanic consciousness, apart from anti- 
sexuality, was the individualistic conscience and its moral outrage. 
With such sensibility, recruit training (which Lawrence endured yet 
again in the Tank Corps) was brutal humiliation: the unnecessary 
violation of all sense of “privacy,” the constantly emphasized 
“servitude” and “arbitrary authority,” the endless “bullying” by 
N.C.O.s, the meaningless nasty jobs—“dirty, senseless, uncalled 
for yet arduous fatigues” (Mint, 64)—the mean punishments which 
were usually “miscarriages of authority” (Mint, 82), and the spirit 
in which they were done—"to suffer glaring injustice, just to satisfy 
the system” (Mint, 154). It would take, given such awareness, 
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exceptional self-hatred to endure the treatment (Lawrence could 
have been discharged any time). Yet he tried to glory in the 
soldiering for, as he wrote elsewhere, “There seemed a certainty 
in degradation, a final safety” (SP, 581); “voluntary slavery was 
the deep pride of a morbid spirit” (SP, 582). As a self-punishing 
soldier as anti-soldier, he is a kind of parody of Hegel’s “happy 
slave.” 

Though Lawrence does not directly make the point in his recruit 
notes, to an experienced combat soldier the “drill-mania” (Mint, 
113) had to seem exceptionally irrelevant. Close-order drill (and 
the related preposterous parade-formations, polishings, inspec- 
tions and other petty ordering) was done in the style the British 
called “smartness”—“a suspect word implying superficial restraint 
and pain,” Lawrence wrote elsewhere (SP, 523). Rather than 
encouraging quality, it destroys it. Making a comparative point on 
such discipline in Seven Pillars, Lawrence compares regular Western 
soldiering with the unchecked enslavement of Ottoman and Egyp- 
tian soldiering. While British authority could not go as far in direct 
brutalization, “in practice, upon our less obtuse population, the 
effects of pack-drill or fatigues fell little short of an Oriental system.” 
The real purpose was “to mark off soldiers from complete men, 
and obliterate the humanity of the individual” (SP, 522). Lawrence’s 
pathological element in punishing his own inadequate humanity 
has pushed many readers into under-valuing the truth he is 
reporting. 

Since Lawrence had little experience of this prior to his years in 
the ranks, the responses have apparently been displaced from his 
later service to his reflections on the desert campaign. (And this 
may also account for other reflections in Seven Pillars, which he 
may have despairingly felt to be his one-time-only chance to make 
his deeply felt points.) To both periods may apply his ranker 
conclusion that much of military authority is not sensible but aims 
to “gratify a passion,” one that finds in command “the orgasm of 
man’s vice” (Mint, 106)—pure sadism. 

The sometime commander Lawrence also recognizes that the 
vicious arbitrariness of the military undermines the higher purpose, 
so that it becomes “impossible . . . to dignify a job by doing it 
well” (Mint, 45). Thus in several senses the greater part of military 
training is “learning to be sterile” as a human being (Mint, 159). In 
regular soldiering, debasement is central: “Self-respect is one of 
the things troops have to jettison.” On the whole, military training 
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is “unwholesome subjectitude . . . miscalled discipline” (Mint, 189). 
Certainly much of soldierly discipline, now as then, has little 
rational or humane purpose. 

Lawrence, then, was so little a soldier that he barely passed as 
one, even in the traditional British role, which he somewhat 
inconsistently played, of the gentleman ranker. But he notes that 
the other recruits, too, become soldiers only by grace of being the 
“defeated” and the victimized men of the society, or, like himself, 
“Odd Man Out” (Mint, 152). Yet the self-appointed scapegoat, 
after his dismissal from the R.A.F. because his celebrity had become 
an embarrassment, spent nearly two years (under yet another 
name) as a ranker in the Tank Corps and, again with the help of 
his high connections, reenlisted in the R.A.F. Drawing on that 
easier time (the last fourth of the book) at a relatively cushy post 
(as an aircraft mechanic at a cadet flight school, 1925), he none the 
less continues to emphasize the pervasive arbitrariness of the 
military hierarchy. As one of his fellow rankers summarized 
Lawrence’s attitude: “He did hate authority without intelligence.””’ 
While he naively pleads for kindly reforms, he does not directly 
question the hierarchy itself. Yet in his soldiering (and leaving 
aside his intellectual activities) as a most literate clerk, competent 
mechanic and, later, expert developer of air-sea rescue boats—as 
well as a figure of education and gentlemanliness—his very 
presence in the ranks parodies the whole notion of military 
hierarchy. 

In Seven Pillars Lawrence repeatedly praises egalitarian military 
relations. But, as a recruit, he shows himself properly subjected: 
“I discover myself as rather less useful a person than the average 
of my kind” (Mint, 163). Older, and more educated and cultivated 
than most of the others—“my brain already too ingrown for the 
daily practicalities” of life in the ranks (Mint, 129)—he yet trumpets 
“my willingness (quickened by a profound dissatisfaction with 
what I am) that the R.A.F. should bray me and re-make me after 
the pattern” (Mint, 107). Of course this, as well as the repeated 
enlisting in the ranks, the private flagellations he elaborately 
arranged, some of his unnecessary arduous activities in the Arab 
campaign, and the submergence of an individualist for eighteen 
years in the military, express a deep and enduring masochism. But 
to reduce his consciousness to mere pathology would be to falsify 
some of Lawrence’s uniqueness and his profound conception of 
soldierly realities. 
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His references in The Mint to his former exceptional role are few 
and peculiar. He sees among the photographs of notables displayed 
on the walls of the depot canteen one of himself as Colonel 
Lawrence, “a thing later conveyed slyly to an ever-open incinerator” 
(Mint, 53). This action, and the reporting of it, suggest a false 
modesty, an instance to fit one commentator’s “Augustinian sin 
of pride at his excessive humility.” More simply put by D. H. 
Lawrence, “the conceit of self-abasement.” It helped, of course, to 
dramatize his “urge downwards” (Mint, 116). Yet Lawrence’s 
intellectual role also remains insistent, not only with his writing 
but with serious reading, including some books in foreign lan- 
guages that cause an incident in a barracks inspection. He loans 
serious books to other recruits, and he goes off on literary 
weekends. From outside his account, we know that he also did 
more writing on his Arab campaign, other essays, later Englishing 
the Odyssey, and carried on a large reflective correspondence. He 
remained, then, a literary intellectual in spite of its drastic antipathy 
to soldiering. 

Indeed, some of his notes present the soldierly humbling as a 
corrective to the intellectual. He hopes that “reason may be stung 
into new activity when it hears there’s yet a part of me which 
escapes its rule.” Those without this alien reason—his fellow 
rankers—are “intact as we are thereby diseased. Man, who was 
born as one, breaks into little prisms when he thinks: but if he 
passes through thought into despair, or comprehension, he again 
achieves momentary onenesses with himself. And not only that. 
He can achieve a oneness of himself with his fellows: and of them 
with the illusory everything (if he be positive) or with the illusory 
nothing (if he be nihilist)” (Mint, 149). Such a sense of the thinking- 
fractured self is not so different from that of other contemporary 
modernists in its reaching for nihilism through intellectual anti- 
intellectualism. To refocus the prisms of consciousness, almost any 
submergence—in the primitive (Bedouin identification), in totalistic 
politics (Arab nationalism and British imperialism), or in institu- 
tional submission (the dozen years in the ranks)—seems worth 
attempting. 

Such elaborate reflection is not typical nor well fused with the 
rest of his recruit account (similarly with some of the reflections of 
Seven Pillars), which I suppose can be viewed as confirmation of 
the discontinuity between thought and the rest of the man. 
Lawrence’s intensity often reveals a near-hysterical fragmentation. 
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Thus the incongruous and forced-sounding insistence on positive 
values unifying the soldiering experience, an affirmation in spite 
of sensibly savaging it. After condemning gross treatment from 
the military, he can yet identify with it because the “R.A.F. is 
bigger than itself” (Mint, 64)—just as Arab nationalism was some- 
how bigger than the Arab-Islamic actualities. After all, he has 
made the British military into a “vocation absolute” (Mint, 163) 
with which to justify his otherwise paltry and fractured life. This 
absurd commitment, given his other perceptions, arises less from 
the realities than from an abstract, almost Platonic, idea of the 
service or cause—a typical intellectualist fallacy. In the more 
heightened rhetoric of Seven Pillars, he is also carrying out “mind- 
suicide, some slow task to choke at length this furnace in my 
brain” (SP, 582). The man had, to make a Conradian point (and 
Lawrence was a great admirer of Conrad), too much sensitivity 
and imagination to be a good soldier. 

Some of his larger justifications of soldiering must strike the 
reader as dubious, given away by an abstract pomposity of style. 
Thus he grandiloquently explains his identification with the air 
force because “the conquest of the air is the first duty of our 
generation” (Mint, 182). He counter-factually distinguishes the air 
force from the army (though its N.C.O.s and officers were largely 
from the army) because of the glorification of and by “machines,” 
and he functions as a devout mechanic in their service.** But it 
turned out to be life-saving motorboats rather than airplanes he 
most worked on (along with the series of fancy personal motorcyles 
he identified with unto personification, and death). As with the 
not much examined British patriotism of the Great War, or the 
Arab nationalism, there are drastic bigotries in Lawrence’s intellect. 
But they also express the near-nihilist’s desperate need for a 
residual spiritual home; more simply put, he says of himself and 
his fellow soldiers, “we belong to a big thing” (Mint, 205). 

Much of Lawrence’s commitment to the military, then, was an 
imposed intellectual one in spite of his perception of contrary 
realities. We might apply the same awareness to his allegiance to 
the Arabs and the Great War in his more ostensibly heroic role 
as the desert commander. In both scenes he also emphasizes, 
somewhat contrary to the dramatic texture of his accounts, soldier- 
ing as fraternalism. That, of course, is a commonplace response, 
partly induced by familial and communal severance, the imposed 
group submergence, the traditional camaraderie, and more 
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obscured forms of male bonding, including not a little homoerotic- 
ism. In spite of Lawrence’s intellectual separateness, certainly not 
fully hidden, and his distinctive class differences (in speech, tastes, 
etc.), his terrible anxieties (including raging insomnia even in 
extreme exhaustion), and his rejection of the “animal spirits” he 
found so repulsive, he repeatedly insists on the fraternal identity 
with the other soldiers (as in Mint, 133), and often makes rather 
desperate efforts to prove himself manly (stoically tough) to them 
(Mint, 145). Yet he presents little real intimacy with, and reveals 
considerable condescension toward, his fellow rankers. In con- 
clusion, he asserts that the one thing he really acquired from his 
soldiering was that he “learned solidarity” with ordinary men, 
as if that were an unusual achievement—the earlier-indicated 
“oneness of himself with his fellows” as the riven intellectual’s 
way to wholeness.” The bathetic last sentence of The Mint claims 
that by identifying with the soldierly he has “no loneliness any 
more” (Mint, 206). 

Lawrence’s remaining years in the military—from 1926 to 1929 
isolated from his celebrity role at remote air stations in India; 1929 
to his reluctant discharge in 1935 at various stations and in detached 
service in England—might be interpreted as showing some de- 
fiances of the gentleman-ranker sort (such as socializing with a 
base-commander, playing classical records in the barracks, showing 
non-ranker autonomy). But for the most part he managed the role 
of the conforming soldier who conscientiously did the chores, 
simulated submission, and got along well with, and was patroniz- 
ingly generous to, his fellow soldiers. With his usual eagerness to 
please authoritative men (he had a weak and dominated father), 
he generally got along well with his military superiors. His 
rebelliousness charred by middle age, he appeared almost properly 
subservient. He perhaps contributed to such reforms of the R.A.F. 
as the dropping of the requirement that rankers carry bayonets on 
Sunday church parade, and allowing them to have the top two 
buttons open on overcoats when off base.”° 

Probably all this qualified as the sought-after honorable and 
pathetic “mind-suicide.” The life of lowly soldiering not only 
compensated for the role of celebrity based on fraud but confirmed 
the fearful abnegation of power. In the odd fusion of megalomania 
and abasement on the last page of Seven Pillars, he suggested the 
danger of his success, which had “quickened in me the root of 
authority.” The role in the ranks at least escaped the corruption of 
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authority. (Unlike some critics of Lawrence, such as George Orwell, 
I doubt that he could have made it very long as yet another haywire 
colonel and hysterical leader—he had too much conscience.) Soldier 
Lawrence, intellectual maudit, may be viewed as heroic in his 
decent modesty, however much a forced role. His career in the 
ranks well became him, however much in the mode of the sick 
saint. 

The soldierly role provides the larger part of Lawrence’s adult 
life, and is continuous with his famous period. To labor the 
obvious, he was in essentials the same character from thirty-four 
on as he was from twenty-nine to thirty-one. So I have suggested 
a few of the parallels between the themes of The Mint and Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. The apparently commanding role heightened 
(and lowered) certain qualities but did not substantially change the 
intellectual parodying the soldier. 

A striking, and possibly paradigmatic, example of the earlier 
Lawrence as intellectual soldier may be seen in the Battle of Tafileh. 
It was probably the major combat situation in which he engaged, 
and his literary summary provides a chapter of dramatic irony in 
Seven Pillars (Lxxxv1), and some of the usual perplexities. Late in 
the desert war—January 1918, an exceptionally harsh winter—the 
Arab forces under the general command of Emir Feisal (Lawrence’s 
Prince) were driving towards the Dead Sea in a loose salient aimed 
at disrupting and spreading Turkish defenses in order to ease the 
supreme British commander Allenby’s primary strategic drive 
north in Palestine. All sources indicate that the Arab forces in this 
sector (present-day Jordan) were a shifting and inchoate mixture 
of “regular” troops (mostly Arabs who had deserted the Turkish 
army) and “irregular” groups consisting of diverse Bedouin tribes 
with shifting allegiance and behavior, lightly armed refugees (such 
as anti-Turkish Armenians), local peasants and armed villagers. 
Groups joined or left, and in battle fought or retreated with a 
fortuitous mixture of motives, including hatred or fear of the 
occupying Turks, tribal loyalties, bribes from several sources, 
longtime feuds, chance alliances and the pursuit of loot. Official 
Arab command in this northern sector of Allenby’s theater was by 
Hashemite legitimacy, specifically Emir Zeid (Feisal’s half-brother, 
inexperienced and about twenty years old) and his ex-Turkish 
army general, Jaafar Pasha, with whom Major Lawrence was the 
British liaison officer.*” Effective command under the conditions 
was at best murky. 
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The Arab forces, in ways which Lawrence would theorize into 
“guerrilla warfare” (see below), had out of weakness by-passed 
the major Turkish base to the south at Maan (as they had earlier 
by-passed Medina) and easily captured from a small Turkish 
garrison the minor village of Tafileh (some distance from the 
railroad, some days march from Maan, and several days march 
from Karek to the north, where the Turks would mount their 
counter-attack). Lawrence’s account (which I will follow but qualify 
from other sources) credits the fall of Tafileh to one of his most 
admired and ferocious Bedouin leaders, Auda, whom he obviously 
romanticized (SP, 480-482). (Apparently the actual surrender, to a 
force of regulars under Sherif Mastur, was impelled by rebellious 
Arab villagers, implicitly confirmed by Lawrence’s later comment 
about the villagers’ support.**) Lawrence first got to Tafileh a few 
days later (January 20) with Zeid and his general and a small 
regular Arab force. Some of the Bedouin groups, including that of 
his friend Auda, seem to have left the harsh wintry terrain for 
better pasturage, which probably limited Arab maneuverability. 

Lawrence characterizes Tafileh as, militarily, “an obscure village 
of no interest” (SP, 483), except as a flankable obstacle on the route 
north. As he further describes the developing situation, the Turks, 
for obscure motives which he attributes solely to greed and 
stupidity (his usual extreme denigration of them), mounted a 
counter-attack column from the north, consisting of more than a 
thousand troops (mostly infantry, with several dozen automatic 
weapons and two light artillery pieces). Up against what seemed 
to be a considerably larger and better armed force, what should 
the Arabs do? 

It may be that the choice of engagement was initiated less by 
any Arab commander than by spontaneous attacks on the Turkish 
column by local peasant and tribal groups, who had much to fear 
from Turkish reoccupation. However, Zeid and his General, with 
apparently inferior forces, abandoned Tafileh for the high ground 
in the hills above. Lawrence reports he angrily opposed that, with 
motives (as usual with his strategic views) at least as much political 
as military (they would lose the loyalty of village Arabs, and have 
difficulty recruiting tribesmen). So he then set out in “bad temper 
and conceit” at being ignored, but did not prosecute what he 
considered the next logical strategy of out-maneuvering the Turks. 
(While also inconsistent with his political response, he usually 
preferred Bedouin-style movement with its lesser casualties than 
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set battle.) Instead, he says, he decided to order a “pitched battle” 
based on “memory of the half-forgotten maxims of the orthodox 
army textbooks,” and he would now “parody them in action” (SP, 
485). 

By Lawrence’s own admission, however, the Arab command 
resisted his views. On his own, then, he ordered his personal 
bodyguard (number not given), with one automatic weapon, and 
“about twenty” stragglers from Zeid’s bodyguard, to a defensive 
position on the last hill ridge, thus establishing an imitation of a 
traditional battlefield reserve. He then stylishly moved among 
various units, without weapon and barefoot (other accounts doubt 
this, for in the bitter weather even the toughest Bedouins went 
shod), sometimes running, sometimes pretending confident 
leisure, under Turkish fire in the near distance. He reports giving 
various Arab unit commanders encouragement and _ orders, 
emphasizing his reserve ridge position as the fallback as the Turks 
continued to advance. With massed machine-gun fire, the Turks 
took by noon the third of the four hills, and prepared to assault 
the reserve position. Lawrence, by his literary account, had been 
reinforcing the reserve, where the Arab leaders now were, and 
improvising counter-attacking parties against the Turkish flanks. 
That collapsed them in disorder towards the center, halting the 
advance. The Arabs (the initiative not explained by Lawrence, who 
had become passive) then charged in general assault. The Turks 
broke, their retreat turning to a rout as they took heavy casualties 
(including their commanding officer), and many surrendered. 
Lawrence reports two hundred and fifty prisoners. The retreating 
Turks continued to be attacked by armed peasants and looting 
tribesmen, though the regular Arab forces became disorganized 
and broke off pursuit. Many crucial machine-guns (probably 
twenty-seven) were captured, as were two valuable German artil- 
lery pieces. It was a striking victory in battle, as Lawrence presents 
it, using conventional military strategy. 

But was it really? Sticking for the moment to Lawrence’s narrative 
in Seven Pillars, some additional problems seem evident. For 
example, early on Lawrence claimed for the Arabs the advantage 
of “number” (SP, 485), yet in summary says “our six hundred 
. men” (SP, 491) fought against what he reported as more than a 
thousand Turks. (The Arab peasants and villagers are probably 
not included, but other reports indicate far fewer Arab regulars.”’) 
All accounts give the Arabs fewer of the crucial automatic weapons. 
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In sum, the disciplined and concentrated Turks would have had 
firepower superiority at the line of attack, thus ruling out a textbook 
set-piece battle. Fuzzy, too, in spite of the vivid descriptions, are 
Lawrence’s shifts in strategy in a few hours, including the obvious 
failure to follow through with a continuing reserve. Except, then, 
for some extemporaneous moves to establish a reserve position, 
and some morale building and offhand deployments, Lawrence’s 
own account does not really suggest much of a coherent strategy. 
Is it all parody?” 

Apparently not intentionally. The Seven Pillars account, of course, 
was written a considerable time after the events, though based on 
notes and at least memory of a “report sent over to British 
headquarters in Palestine for the Staff’s consumption” (SP, 492). 
And that brought intentional parody, in the sense of an exaggerated 
conventional description, into play. The “textbook” business is 
carried on in rather absurd style. Lawrence reports telling a young 
Arab, said to be in his first combat, “a quip from Clausewitz” about 
the function of rearguard action (SP, 488). He also writes: “We 
reminded one another that movement was the law of strategy.” 
He claims turning Arab tribesmen, improbably, into traditional 
cavalry flanking to “envelop the enemy’s left wing, since the books 
advised an attack not upon a line” (SP, 489). When his group is 
joined by some additional tribesmen, “the arrival convinced us to 
abandon Marshal Foch” (SP, 490), apparently meaning not to 
maximize numbers at a single focus of assault. Lawrence’s literary 
account, then, is still like the official report, “written for effect” in 
terms of earnest military conventions, and in Seven Pillars made 
more ironical: “Like the battle, it was nearly-proof parody of 
regulation use” (SP, 492). 

The report was absurd, and therefore successful, Lawrence self- 
mockingly notes, and he was awarded a high decoration (the 
D.S.O.). As he does not note, it was also apparently for that 
exercise in supposedly traditional command that he was given his 
colonelcy in the British army. But in retrospective penance, at least 
in Seven Pillars, for his successful parody of the military mind, 
Lawrence admits that what he had really loosed was a “massacre.” 
He was, he says, too exhausted to care then that “by my decision 
to fight” the conditions were created in which “one-sixth” of the 
Arab force was killed or wounded (SP, 491). The Turks had even 
more casualties, and their wounded, left out in the snowstorm 
that night, all died. “It was indefensible, as was the whole theory 
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of war: but no special reproach lay on us for it” (SP, 492), given 
the circumstances. Guilty, no doubt, but Lawrence may be over- 
confessing to the wrong sin, which was not his lack of humaneness 
but his power of command. 

When the noted military historian Liddell Hart summarized the 
Battle of Tafileh, he called Lawrence’s strategy a “gem,” and it was 
so “by any military test.” He additionally gives Lawrence credit 
for his “flair for the weak spot” in the enemy’s situation, and 
corrects Lawrence’s “self-reproaches” for engaging in a pitched 
battle rather than a war of maneuver (there may not have been 
time with the Turkish advance); and he gives, from other sources, 
considerably larger numbers for the Turks who escaped and 
survived.*? While the historian reasonably checked what facts he 
could, with Lawrence and a few other sources, his view was 
essentially uncritical and leads to his evaluation of Lawrence as 
nearly a Napoleon of his time. Similar views of the Battle of Tafileh 
have been repeated and accepted, though with wide variety in the 
supposed facts. One biographer says that Lawrence led three 
hundred Arabs in a “classically perfect maneuver.”** Another 
simply gives the stock “a brilliant feat of arms.”*’ (These are two 
of the more careful biographers.) 

The British Official History of the War (whose primary source had 
to be Lawrence, the only British officer present) has the Arabs 
outnumbered and out-machine-gunned, but gives a crucial flank 
attack to villagers, though otherwise emphasizing Lawrence’s 
commanding role.“ An apparently careful Arab historian, Suleiman 
Mousa, out to reduce Lawrence’s role and emphasize that of the 
Arabs, contrasts the Seven Pillars account with the one Lawrence 
supposedly prepared for the Arab Bulletin. That shows Lawrence 
in a more limited role, including not ordering the crucial flank 
attacks. More importantly, drawing on Arab witnesses, including 
Subhi al-Umari (a Turkish-military-college educated machine-gun 
commander), Mousa argues that the crucial break came when Arab 
peasants, misunderstanding a Turkish tactical shift of position and 
taking it as preparation for retreat, attacked. The Arab machine- 
gun unit commander spontaneously joined in, thus causing a real 
Turkish retreat which engendered the final assault.2° Mousa also, 
and I suspect wisely, given the conditions, notes various Arab 
eyewitness accounts “agreeing that the battle was a haphazard 
affair.”°’ 

A recent sceptical British biographer, Desmond Stewart, rather 
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consistently cutting down the egotism displayed in Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars (and evident not least in his over-done self-reproaches), 
follows Mousa and al-Umari.* The sophisticated machine-gun 
commander has to be taken as a serious witness, but also a self- 
interested one, in two respects: he is an Arab ideologue denigrating 
Lawrence, and he presents himself as making the crucial but 
unauthorized flank attack, which led to the victory, and his own 
heroism. So Lawrence, who does not report this, may not have 
made the crucial decision. But did even al-Umari? He also clearly 
misunderstands Lawrence’s role and effectiveness, though leaving 
substantial doubts that Lawrence’s role was as omnipotent as parts 
of his account suggest.” 

There may also have been crucial actions of which we have no 
report. As those who have directly experienced combat events 
have to be aware, fortuitous actions are frequent and crucial (as 
with the confused peasant attack or that claimed by al-Umari), as 
are fortuitous assumptions of command (as with Lawrence’s setting 
up the reserve position or possibly directing confused new arrivals 
to flanking actions). But rather more important may be the 
determining conditions indicated earlier. Here they seem most 
conducive to “confusion” which, Stewart writes, was “closer to a 
partisan skirmish than a text-book battle.” 

I suspect that the Turkish forces (about whom no direct evidence 
seems available) were “at risk” because of conditions (terrain, 
local hostility, conscript morale, uncertain intelligence). The very 
disparateness and uncertain order of the Arab forces—communi- 
cation between units was only by runners with uncertain authority 
(Lawrence reports leaving his signet ring as authorization for his 
dubious orders to a unit)—may have contributed to the responsive 
independence of Arab groups. That autonomy, and consequent 
flexibility, is the very quality—as against British discipline and 
planning or Ottoman—German rigidity—that Lawrence repeatedly 
claimed, indeed exalted, for the Arab fighters elsewhere in Seven 
Pillars. Battles often are won or lost due to the fortuitous, including 
conditions and chance, in which commanders and their strategies 
are, at best, of secondary significance.“” The Battle of Tafileh 
seems to be one of these battles. Lawrence, the odds are, hardly 
“commanded” a “victory,” or a “massacre,” though he may have 
contributed to it. 

Several consequential conclusions may be pertinent. From other 
than the conventional military value of destroying people, the 
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Battle of Tafileh may have been pyrrhic. The leader Zeid, in 
consequence of victory, distributed awards of English gold in the 
following days (Lawrence was away), and used all the gold in his 
safekeeping for further enrollment of Arab tribes in the campaign 
towards the Dead Sea. Lawrence, returning, attributes this action 
to Zeid’s naiveté and weakness (SP, 512), though quite possibly 
the Arabs, yet again, had other motives than serving British 
domination and Lawrence’s strategy. Besides, Lawrence eventually 
obtained new, and much more, gold. He blames this command 
failure on his own “sick judgement” (SP, 514), though his intellec- 
tual idealism may have been the problem. The first objective of 
those playing at power must be to maintain control of the wealth— 
as in much of the Arab Revolt, the British purchased fidelity and 
subordination. 

In abasing himself to his British bosses in Palestine for the loss 
of the gold reserve, Lawrence displays the soldierly motive that 
was to direct most of the rest of his life. According to his account, 
he begged to avoid further responsibility by being put in a lowly 
role of “duty and obedience.” Though the British-Arab campaign 
had some months to go, Lawrence confesses that his “will” had 
gone after Tafileh; his total withdrawal the following fall at 
Damascus had already been decided. Yet he accepts further orders 
to return and continue in what he already believes to be “fraud” 
and “farce” (SP, 515). His sense of travesty may go beyond the 
British exploiting the Arabs, and the Arabs engaged in a dubious 
cause, to his own role as ostensible heroic commander. 

But what of Tafileh itself? Writes Lawrence, with his unmilitary 
conscience, “chargeable against my conceit were the causeless, 
ineffectual deaths” from that battle. He also reports (though he 
was not present) that the “Turks retook Tafileh” (SP, 517), which 
became a main Turkish defensive point (SP, 612). The public record 
is that there was another battle of Tafileh (March 6), which Zeid 
lost and retreated from; when Turkish forces, apparently needed 
elsewhere, were withdrawn (March 18) the Arabs again occupied 
the village.** No one reports what the people of Tafileh endured 
in these months. A commonsensical later commentator considers 
the Battle of Tafileh a British-Arab success because it distracted 
Turkish forces from fighting Allenby’s army at Amman. But the 
British botched that campaign anyway.” 

Victories and losses were hardly more stable than Lawrence’s 
strategic views and conceits, or his contradictions between military 
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and more humane responses. Lawrence’s literary account mixes 
vivid reportage with fanciful parody (at several levels), gross 
egotism with self-confessional undercutting, passionate intelli- 
gence with obscurantist mystification. His official report not only 
got him a promotion and a high decoration but may have advanced 
a bit the recognition of the Arab forces he had identified himself 
with. Perhaps Tafileh had some debilitating effects on Turkish 
defensive strategies. But Lawrence’s accounts, whatever went 
through his anxiously fertile mind during the battle, smack of 
intellectual imposition. His strategic command, improvisational 
and shifting, was probably less large than he, for both praise and 
blame, suggests. His intense personal qualities as well as his British 
power (and gold) probably made his contribution significant, but 
hardly decisive, in a dramatic but largely pyrrhic battle. That may 
more generally characterize much of Lawrence’s role in the desert 
campaign. And much of it resonates with both intentional and 
unintentional parody. 

In looking more broadly at Lawrence as a strategic commander, 
it might help to set aside temporarily the confessional and other 
ironic complications of Seven Pillars. Early on (1919), Lawrence 
wrote a narrative and analytic account of his Arab Revolt strategy, 
“The Evolution of a Revolt,” for a military journal. It was apparently 
the preliminary version of his later more personal account (SP, Ch. 
XXxIII). Even in the article he displays a smug egotism—“My own 
personal duty was command”; “I was ... as much in charge of 
the campaign as I pleased”*—and does not acknowledge any 
contemporaneous intellectual sources or help, though surely he 
was indebted to some Arabs. Yet the piece also interestingly 
displays an intellectual’s free-play and speculation with traditional 
military notions, which it draws upon, reverses and even parodies. 

With some flashy show of military theory (more than twenty 
military thinkers are loosely cited or alluded to),“* Lawrence scores 
off the Napoleon-to-Foch tradition, dominant at the time of the 
Great War, with its emphasis on set battles and mass assaults— 
“murder war” he labels it—and the rest of the highly bureaucratized 
and disciplined bloody “absolute war” (forerunner to the “total 
war’ of the next generation). Lawrence adapts some of Clausewitz 
to his arguments, rather quaintly deploys the seventeenth-century 
Saxe, and antiquely rings in the crusaders. He consciously promotes 
an heretical theory. This aims to justify what in traditional European 
terms would be “irregular” warfare by native tribal forces against 
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regular, Western-style, armies. Though playing at the “algebraic” 
and other “formulable” manners of pseudo-scientific military 
theory, Lawrence strikingly emphasizes the role of the intuitive 
which, “like the kingfisher flashing across the pool,” violates the 
usual staid images of strategy and provides the real “test of 
generals.” 

The novice general Lawrence (an inexperienced junior officer 
when, according to his other account, he came up with the notions), 
half-burlesques the reigning positivistic manner of military think- 
ing. He suggests using the not readily calculable as formula for 
appropriately limited warfare. Mood, character, image, ethics, spirit 
and style therefore become of central concern. He can be seen as 
employing methods which were later to be described as “psycho- 
logical warfare,” “strategic propaganda,” “ideological battle” and 
the like, as fully integral with the military. Strikingly, for example, 
he notes that the “printing press is the greatest weapon in 
the armoury of the modern commander,” though this has little 
relevance to his mostly illiterate Bedouin who operated in folk 
traditions of ritual speech and visual symbols. But the larger point 
remains that military strategy is inseparable from ideology. 

Lawrence consciously aims for what he calls the “metaphysical 
weapon,” the large “idea” which will maximize the “friendly 
population” as a sympathetic base for ranging revolt. While he is 
vague on the larger historical motives of the Arab Revolt (such as 
pan-Arab nationalism and Islamic universalism), he detects a 
powerful “gas” or “vapour” pervading Arab society which includes 
freedom from imperial rule, tribal autonomy and other values 
which go beyond usual political-military considerations, so that 
“our kingdoms lay in each man’s mind.” From such conditions, 
one creates “converts” to a cause, including military volunteers, 
superior intelligence and social support. (This is the “water” for 
the guerrilla “fish” in Mao’s parallel later argument.) The soldierly 
assets include propensities towards “movement, endurance, intelli- 
gence, knowledge of the country, courage.” They also require 
minimizing battles and limiting casualties in Lawrence’s para- 
doxically humane interpretation of the spirit of the Arab Revolt. 
Charmingly put: “the Arabs were fighting for freedom, a pleasure 
only to be tasted by a man alive.” Commitment, then, is to be 
based on positive promise, not negative. Aware of reversing the 
usual rhetoric of the time (and writing during the post-Great War 
disillusionment), Lawrence acutely points out that in the West, as 
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the primary fighting motivation, “all efforts to make our men hate 
the enemy just made them hate war.” 

In more directly strategic terms, he proposes a pervasively mobile 
front, thus pushing the enemy armies into too spread-out and 
therefore limited defensive positions that disperse their superior 
numbers, organization, and fire-power. This, according to 
Lawrence, may be said to adapt Clausewitz’s emphasis on the 
controlling power of rearguards (turned really to advance-guards) 
which create “attack in depth” rather than in line or other fixed 
positions. Much of Lawrence’s tangible analysis is based on 
his negative characterizations of the Ottoman (largely German- 
directed) armies of the time: hostile to the civilian populations in 
their highly coercive policing roles, elaborately regular, bureau- 
cratic, mass-conscripted, awkwardly modernized (Westernized), 
heavily support-dependent and highly inflexible. Those armies 
were operating in adverse territory with alien populations, inad- 
equate intelligence and fragile lines of communication and supply. 
Thus the appropriate Arab strategy of hit-and-run tactics against 
trains, railroads, telegraphs and outposts. As battles, such “attacks 
need only be nominal,” aimed less at destroying the opposing army 
than at destroying its materials and structures. While Lawrence 
justifies this as necessary to the Arab reluctance to sustain casualties 
(no doubt in contrast to the mass sacrificial slaughter on the 
Western Front), the humaneness to the Turks, which surely the 
Arabs did not have, must be related to Lawrence’s pervasive 
revulsion to mass murder.* It is a bias of a sensitive intellectual 
rather than a traditional soldier, and may, in the eyes of many, 
partly disqualify him as a military grand strategist. 

Lawrence likens the proposed strategy to “naval warfare” (an 
implicit sea-desert parallelism which may not apply to other 
scenes). He argues for “not pushes but strokes” (major attacks on 
the Western Front were often described as “pushes”). Such raiding 
would encourage the Arabs not only by limiting casualties but by 
drawing on their pre-Revolt individualistic tribal styles of small- 
group, intermittently arduous, loosely organized, minimally 
supplied fighting (and looting, which Lawrence does not mention). 
This would confuse the enemy forces, further immobilizing them, 
and heighten the costs of their occupation and control. Such mobile 
strategy requires finesse, including initiative for the unexpected 
sortie, the talents to reach unusual extremes of arduous travel and 
speed, and yet great restraint. The railroads, for example, were to 
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be repeatedly, expensively, damaged, but not totally destroyed, 
which would force the enemy to full pursuit and battle. In this 
over-all attrition, the conventional opposition is put in the defeating 
posture of “absolute warfare” against irregular forces which avoid 
it, the war of the regular against the rebellion being “messy and 
slow, like eating soup with a knife.” 

Lawrence’s strategy would seem to require not only the whole 
series of pre-conditions (sympathetic population, appropriate geo- 
graphy, engendering ideology) but a distinctive style of tactics. 
They would have to be highly flexible, individualized, even 
personalized around exceptional natural leaders, since “irregular 
war is far more intellectual” than conventional war. Not much 
developed here is his aesthetic-moral motif throughout Seven 
Pillars, the romantic Westerner’s exaltation of the primitive, the 
Bedouin with their ascetic, antique, honor-styled, highly masculine 
spirit. Lawrence’s approach revolves around notions far more 
characteristic of a literary intellectual than of a traditional soldier. 

While Lawrence’s grand strategy for the Arab Revolt responded 
to many of the physical and psychological conditions, there appear 
to be notable omissions as well as some fudging of the realities. 
Note, for example, that his was an incurable strategy, a warfare 
without decisive engagement and victory, which might also under- 
mine the assumed conditions of sympathy, ideology, over-spread 
enemy dispositions and guerrilla morale. Other dependencies also 
do not receive fair consideration. For example, the high mobility 
over tens of thousands of miles of harsh terrain makes exceptional 
demands on both battle and supply transport. While Lawrence 
glowingly reports on the light-traveling Bedouin use of she-camels 
for durable movement and attack over considerable distances (fifty 
to a hundred and more miles a day), he does not explain where 
all those camels come from. In historical fact, there were not 
enough in all of Arabia, and the British had to supply many 
hundreds, repeatedly, from Egypt and elsewhere. Were there 
alternatives? The shortage also applied to less desert-durable mules 
and horses. Lawrence praises the alternative use of British Rolls 
armoured cars, of which there were very few in the campaign, but 
acknowledges the difficulties of combining them with animals and 
of obtaining sufficient fuel. I suspect (looking at some of the details 
of Seven Pillars) that he insufficiently recognized problems of terrain 
(few roads for those non-tracked vehicles), of maintenance under 
desert conditions, and, far from least, that all the crews were 
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British, foreigners disdained by the Arabs in their ethnic-tribal 
revolt. Lawrence only passingly mentions airplanes which, though 
few and small, provided services in communication, reconnais- 
sance, supply and psychologically effective attacks on Turkish 
positions. In 1918 the British air force achieved superiority over the 
earlier dominant German—Ottomans, whose desert effectiveness 
Lawrence may under-rate. Most supply and attack transport, 
then, depended on the British, who had also achieved full naval 
command of the adjacent coasts. 

All of these transport and supply modes presuppose sustained, 
distant support, secure bases (which, Lawrence acknowledges, 
require substantial regular forces), and the rest of elaborate, 
modern, foreign backing. And that took, though Lawrence never 
mentions it in his article, British gold, and, to enlist or buy off 
antagonistic tribes, yet more British gold. Perhaps, then, we should 
describe Lawrence’s strategy as auxiliary rather than guerrilla 
warfare, peripheral to another source, power and war. 

One brief consideration of what is usually called tactics might 
be useful (though Lawrence may be considered unusual in his 
military thinking in tending to fuse much of tactics, strategy, 
logistics and politics). Lawrence’s mobile attack campaigns seem 
to assume light automatic weapons. Indeed, he claims in the article 
that his first operational strategic plan (defending Feisal’s army 
in the hills outside Rabegh) at least partly failed because his 
recommended light machine-guns and British advisors were not 
provided. His later mobile small-group attacks on Turkish positions 
required that additional, not traditionally Bedouin, firepower, 
though it was used in distinctive ways. The conventional handling 
of automatic weapons in World War I tactics was group use in 
enfilading and mass fire by special units. Lawrence, instead, argues 
for light machine-guns to be used as individual, “sniper’-style 
rifles carried in undifferentiated units. Furthermore, he says, Arabs 
should not be trained to fix jammed Lewis guns (the most 
commonly available) but “throw them away” and continue the 
assault with other weapons. (Perhaps less condescendingly, the 
also crucial demolition work required British supply and experts 
but Arabs were to be trained to handle the simpler explosives.) 
While Lawrence’s tactics are now commonplace (made easier by 
lighter and more expendable automatic weapons), regular Western 
armies were as slow to adopt such heretical tactics, even in wars a 
generation later, as they were to use concepts of war of maneuver.*° 
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Hierarchical control and discipline as well as tradition had 
something to do with it. Perhaps again we can see the free-style 
intellectual twisting, if not parodistically twitting, the conventional 
military mindcast, though partly in its own terms in its own forum. 

Surely Lawrence’s insistence not only that “battles were a 
mistake” but that “disorder” is a virtue (and “our equilibrium”) 
will not appeal to most military minds. His fervent rejection 
of most military bureaucracy, hierarchy and “discipline,” for 
exceptional individual quality, is hardly adaptable to major armies, 
strategies and states. Not only usual operations but their very 
institutional existence would be undercut. When Lawrence 
parenthetically insists that finally “war is antinomian,” he may 
be intellectually right but he has to be institutionally wrong.” 
Circumstances made his strategy partly appropriate as an auxiliary 
to a larger and more regular campaign, but hardly sufficient in 
itself. Certainly he showed intelligence and imagination in basing 
his strategy on real, and militarily overlooked, conditions. But the 
unworldly naiveté of the free-wheeling intellectual makes him a 
mock-strategist, except temporarily, or for a quite differently 
organized world. 

Lawrence’s writings on the Great War desert campaigns have 
been celebrated and turned into standard citations in discussions 
of guerrilla warfare. However, given the special circumstances of 
his efforts—including his foreigner’s role as well as the geography 
and politics—it is doubtful that they have had much applied 
significance in later and more “revolutionary” guerrilla wars. One 
historian claims, on the basis of references, that Lawrence has had 
continuing influence, buttressed by the authority of his “positive 
descriptions of the Arab revolt and his part in it,” which is to “a 
great extent historically correct.”“* Perhaps more aptly, a military 
historian makes the compliment literary by praising Lawrence’s 
descriptions of guerrilla action.” Another suggests, rightly I think, 
that Lawrence’s significance is in his way of thinking about the 
issues, for he “displayed a versatile strategy and tactics at odds 
with orthodox military thinking.”"°” A more dismissive scholar 
holds that Lawrence as a guerrilla strategist only “succeeded on a 
modest scale,” and that because of special conditions (similar to 
those discussed above); he has had disproportionate attention as 
a guerrilla theorist because of his romanticized literary role.” 

As any reader in the history of small-group, commando, partisan, 
irregular and other limited warfare will find, no one—and certainly 
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not a Western intellectual who reasonably defined himself as a 
military “amateur” (SP, 117)}—can be credited with inventing 
“guerrilla warfare.” Many of its essentials are at least as old as the 
State, against whose imperial, colonial or other authoritarian order 
the guerrillas attempt to fight on militarily unequal terms, using 
methods that go back to neolithic tribes, in attempting to change 
the odds. Practiced for millennia, in Lawrence’s time it was also 
used, sometimes brilliantly, in East Africa, the Balkans and 
several other places in Asia as well as in Arabia. The lack of 
attention to the guerrilla style—or currently, the over-attention— 
may mostly be a characteristic of conventional political and military 
thinking. Thus arise the dramatic opportunities for such as 
Lawrence (or Mao, or Tito, or Guevara, or Giap, or Debray—or 
currently the mysterious former professor leading the “Shining 
Path” guerrillas in Peru) to rediscover such warfare, reshape the 
ideology and heroize themselves. Lawrence’s version may suggest 
a special appropriateness of the modern intellectual, with an 
anguished flair for writing and role-playing, for the guerrilla style. 
But, other than intellectual provocation, one may suspect that 
Lawrence’s version of the guerrilla has very limited contemporary 
utility, not only in its geopolitical and ethnographical peculiarities, 
but in its naively simplistic view of ideology (“the idea,” “the 
vapour”), of socio-political trends (the anti-urbanism, the quaint 
focusing on a weak dynastic order), of transitional technology 
(camel nomads with machine-guns), and probably of the anomalous 
role of a Western intellectual in a tribal culture. As guerrilla, too, 
Lawrence was one of the great English eccentrics. 

The theory of guerrilla warfare and the Battle of Tafileh do not, 
of course, cover all of Lawrence’s Arabian military roles. As a 
tactical guerrilla, leading or helping with Bedouin raiding parties, 
he seems to have been effective. His accounts of some dozens of 
raids (from January 1917 through summer 1918), which by his 
report included thirty fire-fights and the blowing up of seventy- 
nine bridges (SP, 641) may be approximately persuasive. But are 
not they, too, perhaps falsified by his egotistical role-playing, and 
should not the nominal Arab leaders receive more credit? Perhaps, 
though the difference may not be all that important in relatively 
egalitarian raiding parties, which are also often self-parodying. 

Histories of guerrilla fights show a large number of failures: it is 
the nature of the genre. Lawrence often wryly acknowledges this. 
Bravely charging on his camel in a fire-fight, he goes down, to 
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recognize later that he had shot his own camel in the back of the 
head with one of his pistol rounds (SP, 312). Parody indeed. One 
of his more ambitious raids, carrying out Allenby’s order to blow 
a major defended bridge in the Yarmuk Valley, is miserably aborted 
through carelessness and fear, but he improvises an alternative 
raid (SP, 395). Of another raid, he says: “My hopefulness misled 
me into another mad ride, which miscarried” (SP, 302). Other 
times, the adventurism, the boyish derring-do which seemed 
really his métier, fortuitously worked. And of one raid where he 
inadequately fused a demolition charge under the tracks for a 
coming train, which turned out to be full of civilians who passed 
by unscathed, he notes: “as artist I was furious, as commander 
deeply relieved: women and children were not proper spoil” (SP, 
215). As so often, he displays what could be considered an improper 
attitude to modern war. Quite unsoldierly of him. But surely he 
played a major role, from bringing in the British supplies to setting 
the charges (he had trained himself). His mixed responses do tend 
to confirm the reality. 

Unlike a regular officer, Lawrence was usually quite aware of 
the issue of casualties. Of one raid he at least partly led, he grants 
that “the smashing and killing in it had been wanton” (this also in 
effect grants the tenuousness of his command role) and it was 
probably also a military “blunder” (SP, 169). At the battle of Tafas, 
whether or not he was in command, as he claims, he was properly 
guilty about the “no prisoner” Arab policy which resulted in the: 
murder of hundreds of surrendered Turks (SP, 633). The result is 
a commonplace one, in regular Western as well as irregular Arab 
warfare, except to Lawrence. Partly from such unself-glorifying 
episodes, I see his descriptions of guerrilla actions as approximately 
self-verifying. His energy as a raider—indeed, his masochistic over- 
drive—seems not seriously denied (unlike his strategic and political 
roles) in other accounts. 

But as guerrilla co-leader—a role less assigned or pre-defined 
than achieved in action—Lawrence had other limitations. In spite 
of his obsessive desire to prove himself equal in endurance and 
courage to the Bedouins he needed to impress (and therefore often 
did), he could not bring himself to such things as hand-to-hand 
combat. Small and sensitive, he admits the very idea disgusted 
him (SP, 547). Tactically, too, he may not always have had optimal- 
size raiding parties since they were frequently determined by tribal 
politics beyond his control. Some of his may have been too large 
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(recalling Eric Hobsbawm’s point about Sicilian bandit groups losing 
their effectiveness, and becoming fratricidal, when much over 
thirty). Lawrence frequently aimed at hundreds—and a personal 
bodyguard swollen to ninety—and had internal problems. But he 
does hold that “the smaller the unit the better the performance” 
(SP, 170). 

I suggest that Lawrence was probably a good guerrilla in part 
because he was not a good regular officer, something he despised. 
Of the rigid enemy, he stated: “The officers . . . had caused the 
war by their ambition—almost by their existence,” but their 
conscripts did the suffering (SP, 298). Contrastingly, he identifies, 
sometimes lovingly, with his volunteer Bedouins. He repeatedly 
insists that usual military discipline is reductive (SP, 347), and he 
had great contempt for usual soldiers who “had sold their wills 
and bodies to the State” (SP, 662). The results were the “lowest 
common denominator” of soldiering, which will not work for 
guerrillas. “The deeper the discipline the lower was the individual 
excellence.” Having done the revisions of Seven Pillars after time 
in the ranks, he ought to know. In contrast to regular commanding, 
“Guerrillas must be allowed liberal work room.” Thus, proper for 
the egotistical individualist he was, “our ranks [became] a happy 
alliance of agile commanders-in-chief” (SP, 348), which character- 
izes the more successful guerrilla warfare, as, given the odds, it 
frequently must. 

In awesome contrast to the libertarian sense which made him a 
good guerrilla was his role as a political “commander,” Machiavelli 
to his Arab Prince, Emir Feisal. In summary, as a recent detached 
commentator has it: “the evidence seems irrefutable that whatever 
was done under Faysal’s nominal command was made possible by 
Lawrence’s prodding and drive.”** This surely includes the crucial 
strategic decisions not only to emphasize guerrilla warfare, however 
auxiliary it was to the British (for which Lawrence was properly 
penitent), but some more “regular” decisions: the drive for the 
regular base at Wejh (against the conventional taking of the main 
base at Medina); the surprise taking of Akaba (“taken on my 
plan’”—SP, 331), again unconventional, especially from a British 
view, in coming not from the sea but from the desert to the east, 
and important in securing the British flank; and the dramatic 
culmination of the desert campaign in the symbolic Arab entrance 
to Damascus, which Lawrence may have dreamed of early on, as 
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with his first meeting with Feisal. Here he was, as some like to 
say, “historically significant.” 

Others have rightly noted that Lawrence was sufficiently charm- 
ing and manipulative to turn his role as foreign advisor, with the 
help of events, into that of strategic semi-commander.” That, of 
course, required the dominance of the political over the “purely 
military” (SP, 60), and a series of duplicities for which Lawrence 
never forgave himself. No doubt the script was Arab in inspiration, 
British in power, but Lawrence articulated and manipulated some 
successful gestures. In hindsight, of course, his politico-military 
strategy may well be perceived as pyrrhic. Lawrence’s choice of 
Feisal as “armed prophet” of the Arab Revolt appears to have been 
more aesthetic than political (SP, 60, 92). Literary intellectuals 
frequently confuse aesthetics and politics. Lawrence’s unshrewd 
choice of the Hashemites over the Wahabis seems again aesthetic, 
distaste for the “forcibly pious or forcibly puritanic” (SP, 152). The 
Saudis Lawrence disdained soon took over the Hejaz. Feisal was 
soon to be cast out of Damascus, and his retardataire regime in 
Baghdad was not long-enduring. The puppet-Palestinian Jordan, a 
petty autocratic client state, was the Hashemite legacy.“ Lawrence’s 
contribution to, or distortions of, rising Arab nationalism may be 
set aside, in either case, with the sad recognition that it was 
no nicer than most nationalisms which go beyond communal 
autonomy.” British tenure of the Middle East, which Lawrence 
most served, was inevitably finished in a generation. Did he have 
great strategic “ideas”? By cursing his “sham” role, the “fraud” 
and the “farce,” Lawrence may wisely also have meant them. He 
was too intelligent to be a real world mover-and-shaker. 

Lawrence was a man who, though not really a soldier, spent his 
life as a soldier. His successes as a soldier, I have suggested, partly 
arise from his being an anti-soldier. His military fame largely 
depends on his role as a writer, while his literary fame depends 
on his romantic—heroic military role. Yet the ambiguous interplay 
between intellectual and soldier may be rather more interesting 
than the now passé legend of “Lawrence of Arabia” or the later 
“mystery man” now rather clinically exposed as homosexual 
flagellant and intellectual maudit serving the bureaucracy and the 
machine.”® 

Was Lawrence heroic? Certainly he was intense and obsessional 
enough, at times and in the appropriate circumstances, to have 
behaved in that stylish way to which his fantasies were disposed. 
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It took real courage, too, to have spent all that arduous time in the 
harsh desert conditions, and in the ranks. Was he a “great 
commander”? He never really had the opportunity, and as an 
intellectual was hardly suitable. As a sometime tactical commander, 
persuasive strategic advisor (with resources from the more powerful 
side) and fragmentary military theorist—however marred by guilty 
masochism, hysterical egotism, and ambivalent role-playing—he 
played some interesting and exceptional parts. We should give 
him appropriate credit. Still, as a soldier he was an intellectual, 
and as an intellectual he could not play out fully the role of a 
soldier. Though a rather poignantly “impossible” character, the 
doubleness may suggestively reveal anomalies in both roles. And 
in both intellectualizing soldier and soldiering intellectual there 
may be found the salutary demythologizing by parody. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Influence of 


T. E. Lawrence on the 
Middle East 


C. ERNEST DAWN 


T. E. Lawrence in the most common opinion was truly Lawrence 
of Arabia, deeply and deliberately involved in the Arab nationalist 
movement for independence from the Ottoman Empire. 
Nevertheless, the actual part played by Lawrence in the Arab 
movement and his influence on the Middle East has been and is 
very problematical. Lawrence himself contributed greatly to the 
problem by spinning yarns to his biographers at a time when 
official records were closed and private papers restricted. Since the 
opening of the British official documents in 1968 and, concomi- 
tantly, of private papers, a great deal of authentic information has 
become available. The problems, however, remain, for it has been 
a case of too much, too late. After five decades of paucity during 
which bitter debate raged and emotionally charged positions were 
adamantly adopted, a flood of material was released. Thus far, the 
old dogmas have withstood the deluge. 

Theoretically, the problem is simple, to determine the influence 
of British policy on the Middle East and Lawrence’s influence on 
British policy. The first component of the triad, British policy, has 
received more attention since the opening of the new sources, but 
unfortunately the studies concentrate either on limited specific 
aspects, such as Anglo-French relations, the dispute between India 
and Cairo, or on refighting old battles, e.g., British promises to 
the Arabs and the Zionists, so that no reliable analysis of the 
general subject is available. However, the existing studies do 
provide abundant sources by copious citation and frequent quo- 
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tation in extenso of firsthand evidence. Many of the newly available 
documents pertain to Lawrence. For his activities after he joined 
the Arab forces the evidence is abundant and direct. For the earlier 
period, however, little direct evidence from the official records has 
been located or utilized. This writer, who is a specialist on the 
second component, modern Arab history, not British diplomacy 
or T. E. Lawrence, has not done any research in the relevant official 
records or private papers. This essay is offered as a survey and 
critique of the existing literature concerning Lawrence’s interaction 
with the Arabs. 

Lawrence depicted himself as having been intimately involved 
in the activities which led to the Arab Revolt. In a letter dated July 1, 
1916, he referred to the Revolt by saying: “It has taken a year 
and a half to do. . . . It is so good to have helped a bit in making a 
new nation. . . . You will understand how impossible it is for me 
to tell you what the work we do really consists of, for it is all this 
sort of thing.” D. G. Hogarth was later to write that Lawrence was 
“a moving spirit in the negotiations leading to an Arab revolt.” 
Lawrence himself implied that he was close to the Arab nationalists 
and the secret societies before the war, and through Graves made 
the claim explicitly. Lawrence was more direct in claiming credit 
for another aspect of British policy, a proposed military landing at 
Alexandretta. In response to Liddell Hart, he wrote, “... The 
Alexandretta scheme . . . was, from beginning to end, my inven- 
tion, put forward necessarily through my chiefs. . . .” In recent 
years, an even closer connection with British officialdom, that of a 
British spy, has been ascribed to Lawrence. In the most developed 
version of this interpretation, by Knightley and Simpson, Stewart 
and Winstone, D. G. Hogarth was the organizer and chief of a 
network of secret agents who noticed Lawrence’s potential even 
before his undergraduate days. He selected Lawrence’s thesis on 
crusader castles as a cover for sending him to Syria in 1909 on a 
mission of training and espionage. The excavations at Carchemish 
near Jerabulus were really a secret service operation, whose 
objective was to provide intelligence concerning the Berlin-to- 
Baghdad railroad then under construction by the Germans.’ A 
striking coincidence between Lawrence’s prewar activities and 
contemporary British diplomatic and military concerns with Syria 
strongly tempts one to conclude that Lawrence was indeed an 
intelligence agent from the beginning and even that his later claims 
with respect to the Alexandretta plan and the Arab Revolt were 
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essentially true. Nevertheless, it is almost certain that the con- 
clusion is false. 

The young Lawrence was clearly a would-be archeologist, not a 
recruit to a professional military intelligence organization headed 
by Hogarth. Lawrence’s pursuit of antiquities and crusader castles, 
as Stewart’s new evidence shows, antedates his meeting with 
Hogarth by a number of years, as does his activity with the 
Ashmolean. He discussed archeology with Woolley as early as 
1905. He began the serious historical study of medieval architecture, 
concentrating on castles, as early as August 1906, by extensive 
tours of castles in France, England and Wales; these tours were 
virtually complete by August 1907. By that time crusader castles 
clearly fascinated him. When he reached the Mediterranean on 
August 2, 1908, he had decided to go to the Near East and had 
already conceptualized his Oxford thesis. It is all but certain that 
Lawrence had not yet met Hogarth and that the latter had played 
no part in the choice of his thesis subject.’ 

The post-Knightley-and-Simpson fantasy regarding Lawrence 
and Hogarth is a mountain of speculation based on an erroneous 
date, 1908, for the latter’s appointment as Keeper of the Ashmolean. 
Hogarth in fact became Keeper in January 1909. Nor is it likely that 
Lawrence had any contact with Hogarth before he became Keeper. 
Hogarth evidently did not spend much time in Oxford before 1909, 
even though he was a fellow of Magdalen when Lawrence entered 
Oxford High School. For much of the period, Hogarth was busy 
with explorations and excavations in the Near East, and lecturing 
in the United States and Canada and at the University of London. 
Until he became Keeper he did not maintain a residence in Oxford. 
His residential address, Chapel Meadow, Forest Row, Sussex, 
would appear to be an unlikely residence for one required to be 
regularly in Oxford most of the time. Lawrence’s mother and the 
earliest statements of Lawrence and Hogarth agree that the two 
met for the first time after Hogarth became Keeper.” 

Young Lawrence was definitely not seduced by Hogarth into the 
study of crusader castles in Syria as preparation for a career 
in espionage. The possibility remains that Hogarth did utilize 
Lawrence’s passion for his thesis subject to induct him into an 
intelligence network. The arguments advanced for this conclusion 
are plausible, but the same evidence just as plausibly supports 
contradictory conclusions. Lawrence took with him a camera 
equipped with a high-powered telescopic sight. This would have 
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been necessary equipment for a military intelligence survey, but it 
was just as necessary for a student of archeology and of crusader 
castles in the Levant. The argument that the Carchemish excavation 
was a cover for intelligence activities is no more convincing and is 
contrary to specific evidence. The mound was adjacent to the site 
of a railroad bridge across the Euphrates to be constructed by the 
German company building the Baghdad railroad. Its interest to the 
British military is obvious. Stewart very persuasively argues that 
the “mysterious third phase” of Lawrence’s 1909 trip to Syria 
included a reconnaissance of the Jerabulus mound and region for 
the purpose of discovering the planned route of the railroad. 
But his own evidence from the relevant British Museum papers 
indicates that Hogarth’s concern was purely personal and archeolo- 
gical, and was not the concern of an intelligence agent. He was 
fearful that the railroad company’s concession would give it 
ownership of the mound. He later personally persuaded the 
German emperor to promise to protect the British archeologists’ 
interests in the site. Lawrence also, then and as late as January 
1915, feared that the railroad would encroach on the mound. 
Stewart (pp. 78, 95) suggests that the funding of the Carchemish 
expedition was motivated by other than “antiquarian consider- 
ations,” but gives no evidence. The British Museum supported the 
activities from 1908 to 1912 with “normal Grant in Aid” funds, and 
the last two seasons’ work were financed by the Museum and a 
private contributor, Walter Morrison.* 

There were excellent scholarly reasons for the decision in 
1907-08 to excavate at Carchemish. As a result of the German 
excavations at Boghaz-keui from 1906 on, which uncovered a great 
quantity of cuneiform tablets, including many in the as yet 
undeciphered Hittite language, Hittite sites had by 1908 become 
highest priority subjects to students of the ancient Near East. 
Hogarth acknowledged the stimulus of the Boghaz-keui excavations 
and their tablets in a lecture to the British Association on September 
6, 1910. To Hogarth, Hittite sites presented the means of developing 
and confirming a thesis which, growing naturally out of his 
archeological career astride Greece and the Near East, had long 
fascinated him. The Hittites, he said, “accounted, as nothing else 
could, for the Oriental influences which acted on the earliest 
Hellenic civilization.” 

The Carchemish expedition was engaged in archeology, not 
espionage. In fact, there was little British espionage in the Ottoman 
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Empire, for a true secret service was not created until late 1909, it 
was very small, and its activities were virtually limited to Germany. 
Most military intelligence then, as now, was obtained not by secret 
agents but by military attachés and diplomatic and consular officers. 
A very large part of military intelligence is information about very 
mundane things like terrain features, roads and railroads, which 
can be observed by anyone who happens to be close to them 
and which are of as much interest to archeologists, historians, 
economists, businessmen and the like, as to military planners. In 
Western countries, much of such information was readily available 
and military attachés were allowed relative freedom to travel. In 
countries like the Ottoman Empire, such information was not 
readily available nor could military attachés or intelligence officers 
travel quite so easily. In such countries the intelligence services 
utilized information gathered by archeologists and _ travellers. 
Hogarth is said to have provided information of this kind to his 
friend, Foreign Secretary Grey. Lawrence on one occasion, in 
February 1913, wrote to E. T. Leeds asking him to pass on 
to Hogarth some information about the railroad, about which, 
Lawrence said, Hogarth was always asking. Even in this one case, 
an intelligence purpose need not be at work. Hogarth beyond 
doubt was anxious about the possible loss of his site to the railroad.° 

Hogarth’s scholarly purposes are demonstrated beyond question. 
Like most students of archeology and of ancient and medieval 
history, he was deeply interested in geography, to which a major 
influence was ascribed. Accordingly, he, like many others, publicly 
promoted exploration and geographical publication. In a lecture to 
the Royal Geographical Society, he said that for “nearly all of 
Asiatic Turkey” it was true that “the best of existing maps needed 
everywhere verification and filling in, and could almost always be 
amended even by the very summary methods open to the mere 
traveller.” Hogarth, like most of the scholars, explorers and 
military men who have been characterized as secret agents, was a 
prodigious producer of published articles and books, of lectures 
and comments at learned societies and institutions, which were 
published in the journals and the daily newspapers.’ That is hardly 
the product of espionage. 

Lawrence and his co-worker at Carchemish, C. L. Woolley, did 
engage in two actions at the behest of the British military. Their 
archeological survey of the Wilderness of Zin for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, December 1913-February 1914, was instigated 
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by the War Office as a cover for a cartographic survey by a military 
team headed by Captain Stewart Newcombe. As Newcombe said, 
Lawrence and Woolley had not previously worked for Military 
Intelligence. Both were then unknown to the War Office, which 
listed them as C. R. Wooley and G. E. Laurence. Soon thereafter, 
Lawrence and Woolley assisted Newcombe in a survey of the 
Carchemish region and, at Newcombe’s request, made a reconnais- 
sance of the railroad’s route through the Taurus and obtained 
blueprints and details of the current status of the entire line from 
a discharged engineer. Woolley later said, “it is the only piece of 
spying that I ever did before the War.”® 

If Lawrence and Woolley were engaged in intelligence activities 
at Carchemish, either they were extremely inept or the authorities 
in London and Cairo discarded their reports, for when the war 
came the available information on the Ottoman Arab territories 
was woefully scanty. The few maps available to the military 
were grossly inadequate. Lawrence wrote to friends in England 
requesting published maps. There was inadequate information 
even on the Alexandretta area. British espionage in Syria was 
spectacularly unsuccessful. Lawrence and Gertrude Bell through- 
out 1915 remarked on the non-existence of news from Syria. The 
Turkish authorities very early arrested Cairo’s agents in Turkey 
and very effectively prevented British espionage thereafter. In 
April 1915, Lawrence ridiculed British information on the Turkish 
order of battle. For the first year and more of the war, Cairo’s 
contacts with Arab nationalists or separatists were almost entirely 
limited to the dissidents, mostly Syrian, who were residing in 
Egypt and had contacted the British before the war. Only a scant 
handful of newly defecting Arab nationalists, mostly prisoners of 
war, had reached Cairo by March 1916. The intelligence divisions 
had little reliable information on the Arab tribes and on the Hijaz. 
To fill the gap, Gertrude Bell was drafted to prepare a handbook 
on the tribes, and Hogarth prepared a Handbook of Hejaz which was 
based mostly on published travellers’ accounts. Lawrence spent 
most of his time after entering military service both in London 
and in Cairo in providing geographical information, maps and 
descriptions. In Cairo, from June 1915 on, he also interviewed 
prisoners of war and prepared reports on the current status and 
disposition of Ottoman army units. Far from managing a network 
of spies in Syria, Lawrence had no connection with covert activities. 
These were overseen by Newcombe and Woolley.’ 
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Lawrence was not drawn into Arab life as a recruit to espionage, 
and his early duties in the army did not involve him in espionage. 
The original impetus to his involvement with the Arabs came from 
his fascination with the East, clearly expressed as early as the 
summer of 1908. His decision to live in the Arab style was 
undoubtedly influenced by Doughty’s advice that the Arabs “look 
upon any European wandering in their country with at best a 
veiled ill will.” In spite of the warning, Lawrence from his first trip 
in 1909 travelled on foot and alone, and he then and thereafter 
lived “as an Arab with the Arabs,” speaking Arabic and wearing 
Arab dress. Syria came to have a deep attraction for him. Lawrence 
very early idealized the “pure Arab” to the great discredit of the 
Europeanized Arab or the European. Egypt he despised as totally 
corrupted by foreign influence. Syria was his “own Arabic country.” 
By November 1912, Lawrence was expressing anti-Turkish senti- 
ments. By April 1913, he was expressing a more clearly Arab 
nationalistic view, seeing the elimination of the Turks as providing 
the Arabs with a chance to revive their lost civilization. In December 
1913, he reported from Jerabulus that openly expressed hostility 
to the Turks was increasing. When the war began in Europe, he 
was afraid that the Turks would not enter the war and thus Syria 
could not be freed from their “blight.”” 

Nevertheless, there is no evidence that Lawrence had an intimate 
knowledge of Arab nationalism. It is extremely unlikely that he 
joined an Arab secret society to which Faysal also belonged, as a 
French officer serving with Faysal reported in May 1917. It is all 
but certain that Faysal was neither an Arab nationalist nor a 
member of a secret society before the war. Nor is it credible that 
Lawrence, whose activities were almost entirely limited to the 
Jerabulus region, who knew only colloquial Arabic, who wandered 
about on foot and lived with villagers, who disdained Europeanized 
Arabs, could have joined a secret society whose members were 
almost to a man upper-class notables and overwhelmingly from 
southern Syria, Lebanon and Palestine, areas where Lawrence 
spent very little time."’ Nor is it likely that Lawrence knew much, 
or anything, about the Arab secret societies. He clearly did not 
provide much new information to Military Intelligence in Cairo. 

That Lawrence was involved in British military and political 
concerns in Syria before 1914 is not supported by direct evidence 
and is counter to circumstantial evidence. Furthermore, the policy 
with which he was associated during the war originated and had 
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important advocates well before Lawrence could have made any 
contribution. Troubles with the Ottomans and the perception of 
growing German influence in Turkey led the British government 
in 1906 to begin considering possible actions in response to a 
German—Turkish attack on the Suez Canal. Military staff studies 
and on-the-ground reconnaissance were made between 1906 and 
1911. Although operations against the Dardanelles were favored 
by some, the adopted doctrine was that Egypt could best be 
defended by a landing in the vicinity of Haifa. This would 
cut Turkish communications and stimulate risings by the local 
population, especially the Druzes and the tribes, believed to be 
anti-Turk and pro-British. The Syrian landing was still doctrine in 
May 1912, but the designation of Haifa, instead of Alexandretta, 
Tripoli or Beirut, as the main landing site had been reconsidered 
and left open until further reconnaissance was carried out. The 
Syrian strategy was soon forgotten. By July 1912, the Imperial 
General Staff had concluded that, under the recently adopted 
policy of reducing British naval forces in the Mediterranean, no 
British subsidiary operations in that region could be carried out in 
the opening phase of hostilities.’ 

British concern with the defense of Egypt directed attention to 
Arab discontent, which became more vocal after the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908-09 had restored parliament. Reports of Arab 
antipathy to the Turks and hope for the annexation of Syria to 
British-occupied Egypt were made by the consul at Beirut in April 
1909, before Lawrence first set foot in Syria, and in November. 
Similar reports came from Beirut and Damascus in 1910-11 and in 
a continuous stream throughout 1912-13 from consuls throughout 
the region and from naval officers. Lawrence was probably influ- 
enced by R. A. Fontana, consul at Aleppo, who made his first 
report in February 1912, and perhaps by the poet James Elroy 
Flecker, vice-consul at Beirut, 1911-13, as the three became close 
friends. By early 1911, the highest British officials in the region, 
the ambassador in Constantinople and the British agent in Egypt, 
regarded Arab nationalism as an important movement.*” 

The officials in Egypt and Syria and the military did not change 
British policy. The Foreign Office and Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey remained faithful to the established policy of supporting 
Turkish independence and territorial integrity. Some consuls who 
indicated sympathy to their Arab informants, including Fontana, 
were reprimanded. Arab press speculation about British designs 
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on Syria caused French protest. As a result, Grey, in December 
1912, assured the French in a letter which was made public that 
Britain had no interests in Syria. This was widely interpreted as 
British recognition of French predominance in Syria, including 
Palestine." 

British support for Arab nationalism, despite the government’s 
disapproval, had powerful advocates. When Field Marshal Lord 
Kitchener, Britain’s most prominent military figure and most 
popular hero, became consul-general and agent in Egypt in Sep- 
tember 1911, he had already come to regard Turkey as being 
dominated by Germany. He and General Sir John Maxwell, General 
Officer Commanding, Egypt, late 1908-October 1912, favored the 
Alexandretta strategy for the defense of Egypt. Kitchener quickly 
became convinced that an Arab revolution was inevitable. He was 
attracted to the idea of creating an independent Arab state in 
Arabia and Syria. Most importantly, Kitchener was approached by 
a son of the Sharif and Amir of Mecca, al-Husayn ibn-Ali ibn- 
Awn (Hussein). Husayn had been a loyal Ottomanist since his 
appointment as Amir in 1908. His aim was to strengthen the 
powers of the Amir in the Hijaz and to make him the supreme 
representative of the Ottoman state in Arabia, superior to the other 
potentates like his neighbours Ibn-Saud in Najd and the Idrisi in 
Asir. He also sought to make the amirate hereditary in his family. 
At the beginning of 1914, however, the Young Turk government 
proposed changes that threatened the Amir and the tribes of the 
Hijaz. A great crisis resulted, in the course of which Husayn’s 
second son, Abdullah, politically the most important of the four 
sons, approached Kitchener about possible aid for an Arab revolt 
led by his father, who was depicted as the acknowledged leader 
of a widespread Arab movement. The British answer was a correct 
negative.” 

In August 1914, after war had begun, the British rebuffed an 
approach from an Arab nationalist in Cairo. But in September, as 
Turkey seemed more likely to become an enemy, the Foreign Office 
believed it would be advisable to organize an Arab movement 
against the Turks. Late in the month, at the initiative of Ronald 
Storrs, Oriental Secretary, contacts between Kitchener and Sharif 
Husayn began, which produced a British offer to guarantee the 
independence of the sharifate against foreign aggression and to 
refrain from intervention in return for Arab assistance in the war 
against Turkey. The British also stated that an Arab might assume 
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the caliphate at Mecca or Medina. In November, officials in Cairo, 
notably Storrs and General Maxwell, who had become GOC on 
September 10, supported by Kitchener in London, proposed 
excluding France from Syria. They argued that the Syrians were 
anti-French but would rise on Britain’s side if promised indepen- 
dence under British patronage. They advocated loosely attaching 
Syria to a caliphate directly under Husayn or indirectly with the 
sultan of Egypt as ruler under the caliph. The problem of defending 
Egypt against Turkish attack promised to promote Cairo’s policy. 
When the War Council discussed the problem in late November, 
Kitchener favored an attack on Alexandretta, which was also 
recommended by Maxwell when he was consulted. The proposal 
was reasonable on military grounds, but its utility is obvious in 
establishing the British postwar claim which both Kitchener and 
Maxwell proposed.’ 

Cairo’s Arab policy and strategy was not acceptable in London. 
The Foreign Office rejected any action which would lead to friction 
with France. India had additional objections. Indian Moslems, it 
was believed, regarded the Ottoman sultan as the caliph and would 
be outraged by British support of an Arab caliph. Moreover, India 
wished to annex Basra, at least, and maintain the status quo in 
Arabia, where the chiefs along the eastern and southern coasts 
were under India’s protection. Kitchener gave in. When George 
Lloyd reported in Cairo on December 19, he brought word that 
the War Office was considering the view that the British sphere 
would be south of a line from Haifa to the north of Baghdad to 
the Persian frontier. Syria was not in the British sphere, so 
presumably it was to be left to France.’” 

Lawrence, who reported for duty with the Intelligence Division 
of the military in Egypt on December 14, 1914, became a participant 
in the debate over strategy and policy. Circumstances strongly 
indicate that he and Hogarth were acting together. Hogarth knew 
that a landing at Alexandretta was one of two plans under 
consideration, and he was convinced that the operation was 
necessary to generate an Arab rebellion. He may have recommen- 
ded, as Stewart suggests, Lawrence’s assignment to Cairo because 
he knew the region well. It is plausible that Hogarth recommended 
Lawrence’s assignment to Cairo for the purpose of campaigning 
on behalf of the Alexandretta strategy as opposed to the other 
plan. On January 15, 1915, Lawrence wrote to Hogarth, “Our 
particular job goes well. We all pulled together hard for a month 
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to twist ‘them’ from what we thought was a wrong line they were 
taking—and we seem to have succeeded completely. ...” The 
letter suggests that Lawrence and Hogarth were working together 
to reverse an adopted policy and reports success in turning 
someone from “a wrong line.” The reference is surely to policy 
regarding the future of Syria and a proposed operation at Alexand- 
retta, the only matters under serious debate at the time, and the 
letter also refers to the latter. The Alexandretta strategy had strong 
opponents, even in Cairo. In January 1915, Lloyd wrote to his 
wife, “There are some here who are pressing for an active campaign 
into Syria, and I’m by no means sure they are right.” In his opinion, 
Syria was not worth causing trouble with France."® 

The conflict over British policy was resumed in early January 
1915. From Cairo, Colonel Gilbert Clayton, Director of Intelligence 
of both the Egyptian army and British forces in Egypt, produced 
reports that the people of Syria would fight a French invasion but 
welcome a British force. A British landing at Alexandretta would 
cause the defection of Arab troops from the Ottoman army. These 
reports and recommendations were transmitted to London by the 
acting High Commissioner and then by the newly appointed 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry McMahon. Because of the general 
military situation, an attack in the east, possibly at Alexandretta, 
had supporters in high places. Kitchener favored it in principle 
but opposed it as impractical, but by January 10-16 he was 
advocating British acquisition of Alexandretta and Aleppo in the 
postwar settlement. These developments are perhaps the source 
of Lawrence’s words of January 15, “... We seem to have 
succeeded completely... .”” 

Lawrence did not instill these ideas in his superiors’ minds. 
Nevertheless, he might have been the originator of and principal 
authority for the reports. When these reports appeared, there 
could not have been any new intelligence from Syria, for the 
Turkish authorities had arrested all British agents, there were few 
new defections and no prisoners of war until the first Turkish 
attack on the Suez Canal on February 3. These reports appear to 
have influenced Kitchener to revert to his original position. Such 
a change of position required arguments to counter the opposition 
of India and the Foreign Office, which was supported by staff 
officers like George Lloyd. Lawrence was highly qualified to 
provide the needed evidence. His lowly rank was offset by his 
intelligence, which impressed most of the important people he 
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met, like Gertrude Bell, and his reputation for successful relations 
with Arabs, which was remarked on by Bell, Hogarth and Hubert 
Young. Lawrence had a reputation of possessing unusual expertise 
on Syria when he arrived in Cairo at a time when, as he wrote on 
December 20, “. . . it dawned on them that nobody in Egypt knew 
about Syria.””° 

Kitchener’s espousal of Cairo’s program renewed the conflict in 
London. Grey and the Foreign Office, bowing to French demands, 
opposed any military or political action regarding Alexandretta, 
Syria or Palestine without French approval. Cairo continued to 
circulate memoranda and reports advocating military operations at 
Alexandretta, actions to create a large Arab state under British 
protection from Aden to Mesopotamia and promotion of Husayn’s 
claims to the caliphate. India objected to support for an Arab state 
and an Arab caliphate. General Sir Reginald Wingate, Governor- 
General of the Sudan and Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army, gave vigorous support to Cairo. Kitchener argued for the 
program in London. The debate extended through March and well 
into June. No overall agreement was reached, but two points 
were decided by mid-April. British war aims would include an 
independent sovereign Moslem state ruling Arabia, but the 
caliphate must be decided by the Moslems themselves. Kitchener 
was persuaded by Sir Mark Sykes that Alexandretta could be left 
to France and Britain’s interest satisfied by Palestine.” 

The struggle engrossed Lawrence. Cairo’s program had been 
created much earlier by Kitchener, Maxwell and Storrs, but 
Lawrence most likely was the principal provider of intelligence 
reports and appreciations which perhaps stimulated his superiors 
to continue the contest and supplied the needed ammunition. In 
any event, he reacted with frustration and anger to the successes 
of France and India and wrote privately to Hogarth in London 
urging action for his and Cairo’s program. He was determined to 
save Syria from France. In his opinion, however, the Syrians could 
not attain the requisite unity without “the intrusion of a new factor 
founded on some outside power,” as he wrote early in 1915 in an 
uncirculated paper. As hope dimmed that Britain would be the 
outside power, he envisioned a substitute in the Sharif of Mecca 
and “the little powers” of Arabia. On March 22, he explained his 
plan in a letter to Hogarth: “I want to pull them all together, and 
roll up Syria . . . in the name of the Sherif. You know how big his 
repute is in Syria.” The Idrisi, the Sharif’s neighbor in Asir, he 
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thought, could, with British assistance. “rush right up to Damascus 
and biff the French out of all hope of Syria.” But the Arabian vision 
was fleeting and did not displace a British landing at Alexandretta. 
He was still pursuing the project in late April and early June, long 
after his superiors had abandoned it.” 

In August, the Arab question presented itself in acute form. 
After Sharif Husayn had received Kitchener's message, Arab 
nationalists approached him. Husayn, now courted by the British 
and Arab nationalists, was cautious. He first sought to achieve his 
prewar ambitions, an hereditary autonomous amirate in the Hijaz 
and paramountcy over the chieftains of Arabia, by negotiations 
with the Ottomans. When these negotiations failed, he dispatched 
a letter which arrived in Cairo on August 18. Speaking for the Arab 
nation, the Amir proposed an Anglo-Arab alliance in return for 
British assistance and recognition of the independence of all the 
Arab countries of southwest Asia, very broadly defined, except for 
Aden. Husayn’s letter was embarrasing to the British. No one in 
Cairo believed he could speak for all the Arabs. The territories 
demanded included Syria and Basra, which France and India had 
claimed. His military potential was slight. He was demanding, 
Storrs remarked, “far more than he has the right, the hope, or the 
power to expect.” Moreover, Husayn’s embarrassing offer arrived 
just when Cairo believed no Arab help would be needed. 

The Gallipoli campaign, which began on April 25, had changed 
Cairo’s thinking. Turkish defeat was foreseen. Lawrence was 
optimistic by June 23, so much so that Alexandretta slipped from 
his mind. The anticipated victory at Gallipoli rendered unnecessary 
both operations at Alexandretta and Arab rebellion. The Sharif, 
Storrs believed, would “probably modify his tone upon the fall of 
Constantinople.” Accordingly, on August 30, McMahon replied to 
Husayn that it was premature to discuss frontiers but Britain would 
welcome an Arab caliphate. Cairo was similarly unresponsive to 
another approach from the Arab side. On September 12, a report 
was completed on the interrogation of Lieutenant Muhammad 
Sharif al-Farugi, the first important Arab defector since the start of 
the war. Sharif Husayn, according to Faruqi, was acting in concert 
with a widespread secret movement, including ninety per cent of 
the Arab army officers. British acceptance of the Arab demands 
would produce a large-scale mutiny and rebellion, but unless 
agreement was reached in a few weeks the officers would join 
Turkey and Germany. The Arabs would fight a French occupation. 
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Faruqi’s testimony was the best evidence thus far for the case that 
Cairo had so urgently pressed on London early in the year, but 
the report was ignored for a month.** 

The fortunes of war changed Cairo’s attitude. Evacuation from 
Gallipoli began to be considered on September 15. It was estimated 
that half the force would be lost during withdrawal and that the 
Turks would attack Egypt. After a month of disregard, Cairo seized 
upon Farugi’s testimony and heeded Husayn. Clayton and Storrs 
alerted Wingate and Kitchener on October 9-10. The next day 
Clayton wrote a memorandum which outlined Faruqi’s testimony 
but was more explicit regarding the Arabs’ willingness to negotiate. 
Clayton believed that as a minimum Damascus, Aleppo, Hama and 
Homs must be included in the Arab state. He stressed the identity 
of the Arab officers and of Husayn and recommended a favorable 
answer to the Amir. On October 12, McMahon sent the memoran- 
dum to the Foreign Office, and Maxwell telegraphed its gist to 
Kitchener.” 

Lawrence quickly perceived the failure at Gallipoli and just as 
quickly turned his thoughts to projects which had been banished 
by anticipation of victory. At the end of August, when he began to 
complain of blunders at Gallipoli, he resumed seeking information 
about Alexandretta, which he had put out of mind two months 
earlier. By September 29, he was “making a directory . . . of the 
tribes of N. Arabia,” clearly with a view to uniting “the little 
powers” of Arabia in order “to roll up Syria . . . in the name of the 
Sherif” and “biff the French out of all hope of Syria,” as he had 
proposed in March. Thinking about Alexandretta and the Sharif 
would suggest Faruqi but, since he was interrogating prisoners of 
war by June, it is likely that he interviewed him. Lawrence may 
have been the one who retrieved the report from the files and 
brought it to Clayton’s attention. He was well-placed to do so. His 
influence as Military Intelligence’s expert on Syria and the Arabs 
could only have increased after the arrival of Hogarth, now a 
lieutenant-commander in Naval Intelligence, on July 26. By Sep- 
tember 29, Lawrence was publishing “a little daily paper for the 
knowledge of Generals.” Soon after the war, Hogarth said that 
Lawrence, “whose power of initiative, reasoned audacity, compel- 
ling personality, and singular persuasiveness” he had often noted, 
“was still a second lieutenant . . . but with a purpose more clearly 
foreseen than perhaps that of anyone else . . . was already pulling 
the wires.” Lawrence was “pleased on the whole with things,” 
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he wrote home on October 19. Because of British failures, the 
government had “become more reasonable” and the “final settle- 
ment” would “be very satisfactory.””° 

In the midst of impending military disaster, the prospect of Arab 
insurrection won favor for Cairo in London but could not nullify 
the opposition of France and India. Kitchener joined those who 
proposed an attack at Alexandretta, and acceptance of the Arab 
demands found favor. McMahon was instructed to “prevent the 
Arabs from being alienated” and to keep the negotiations “in 
being” but also to provide for the interests of France and India. 
The Foreign Office sought to win French approval. The French 
were unyielding. The Alexandretta operation was abandoned, but 
Anglo-French negotiations on the postwar territorial settlement 
continued through November and December. The negotiations, 
carried out mainly by Sir Mark Sykes and Francois Georges Picot, 
resulted in a draft agreement on January 3, which received final 
form and British approval on February 4-8, 1916. Under the Sykes— 
Picot Agreement, an independent Arab state or confederation of 
states was to be created in Syria and Mesopotamia, but France had 
full sovereignty over the northern coastal area and exclusive 
influence in the rest of Syria.*’ 

Agreement with the Sharif and Amir of Mecca was decisively 
shaped by the demands of France and India. McMahon, in a letter 
to Husayn dated October 24, accepted the Arab frontiers with 
some important reservations. Mersin and Alexandretta, the north 
Syrian coast and any areas where France had interests were 
excluded; Basra and Baghdad would require special arrangements 
to secure British interests; and British treaties with Arab chieftains 
were not affected. In the correspondence which followed between 
Husayn and McMahon, the Amir accepted the exclusion of Mersin 
but refused to give up any land to France. He interpreted the 
reservation respecting Mesopotamia to mean a temporary British 
occupation for which financial compensation was due and the 
provision concerning Arab chiefs to be limited to Mesopotamia. 
The negotiations concluded with both sides reasserting their 
positions without change but agreeing to leave the disputed points 
until the end of the war. The Sharif’s letter which arrived in 
Cairo at the end of February made no mention of frontiers but 
concentrated on arrangements for British assistance to the rebellion 
which would begin shortly.” 

Husayn’s readiness to begin the revolt without agreement on 
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territory did not end Cairo’s opposition to the Sykes—Picot Agree- 
ment. Cairo did not believe that the agreement violated British 
commitments to the Arabs, which Hogarth correctly summarized 
in a memorandum. He pointed out that Britain had not agreed to 
recognize Arab independence in any area where Britain was “not 
free to act without detriment to the interests” of France, and, 
conversely, Britain’s commitments were limited to “those portions” 
where Britain was “free to act without detriment to the interests 
of France”; Britain’s pledge was “subject to these undefined 
reservations.” Wingate, Clayton, Storrs, Hogarth and McMahon 
recorded their belief that British commitments to Husayn had 
reserved even the maximum French demands. Still, Sykes—Picot 
was not in Britain’s interest. Cairo recommended that it be kept 
secret from the Arabs because it might impede action by Husayn, 
who had expressed his intention to act without agreement on 
frontiers. In any case, Hogarth argued, the Agreement was detri- 
mental to the final settlement and should be considerably revised, 
“sooner or later.”” 

The Sharif and the Arabian tribes grew bigger in Lawrence’s 
vision as hopes for action at Alexandretta faded. Gertrude Bell was 
in Cairo from late November to late January working closely with 
Lawrence on the tribes. In January, he expounded his scheme 
in some detail. His postwar scheme was the standard Cairo 
arrangement in which the Sharif as caliph presided over a loose 
confederation of Arab states in Asia. The British could give effect 
to the plan by marshaling the tribes around the Sharif and utilizing 
them in cutting the railroad. By late January, however, the optimism 
which he had expressed in October had been replaced by pessimism 
which endured to the end of February.” 

Lawrence’s pessimism was soon dispelled when the fortunes of 
war created another need for his talents. In mid-March the War 
Office proposed that Cairo send an officer to Mesopotamia to 
rescue a British force cut off at Kut el-Amara by bribing a Turkish 
officer. Cairo obtained approval for adding to the mission an 
officer charged with instigating an Arab rebellion. Lawrence was 
appointed after Kitchener vetoed Cairo’s first nominee, George 
Lloyd. Lawrence left Cairo on March 22, and returned in the latter 
part of May. Cairo’s plan to send Arab nationalists from Cairo to 
assist was vetoed by India and the authorities in Mesopotamia. 
The scheme to raise an Arab rebellion failed. The choice of Lawrence 
over Lloyd indicates that Lawrence had achieved some renown in 
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London as well as in Cairo. Official opinion in Cairo was divided 
regarding the Arab nationalist movement, but some considered it 
to have substantial military potential. Among the latter, including 
Hogarth, Clayton and Cornwallis, Lawrence was “the pivot of 
their action and their executive agent,” in the judgment of Abd al- 
Rahmah Shabandar, a prominent Syrian defector who arrived in 
Cairo on March 6.”' 

Lawrence’s reputation survived the failure in Iraq, even though 
the latter coincided with a change in the British command. When 
Lawrence returned to Cairo, General Maxwell had left Egypt, 
and all British forces had been regrouped into the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force under General Sir Archibald Murray, who did 
not retain Clayton as intelligence chief and moved the intelligence 
staff to his headquarters at Ismailia. Nevertheless, Lawrence, still 
a member of the general staff, remained in Cairo, working with 
the newly organized Arab Bureau, which was under the direction 
of Clayton and supervised by Hogarth, recently returned from 
London. Lawrence wrote a report which was extremely critical of 
intelligence in Iraq and gave it to Clayton, who forwarded it to 
Wingate. There were no ill-effects. Lawrence “greatly strengthens 
us” at the Arab Bureau, Hogarth wrote on June 30. At the time, 
Lawrence had “two newspapers (both secret!) to edit, for the 
information of Governors and Governments, and besides heaps of 
writing to do.” Lawrence even survived a bitter quarrel that erupted 
when General Murray was denied command of Husayn’s revolt, 
which was assigned to Wingate. Murray ordered his staff not to 
cooperate with the Arab Bureau, but Colonel A. C. Parker, now 
on Murray’s staff, persuaded him to allow Lawrence to continue. 
The army, Lawrence wrote home, was “very savage at being left 
out of the Arabia business.” He might have to transfer to the Arab 
Bureau, but that would reduce his pay.” 

By July, Husayn’s rebellion had created great anxiety in Cairo 
and Khartoum. The Turks seemed to retain unshakeable control 
of Medina and the Hijaz railroad. The Arab forces were poorly 
organized. Fear that the Turks would recapture Mecca became 
widespread. “If this happens,” Wingate wrote on August 23, “it 

. . would, I think, do more damage to our prestige in the Moslem 
world than even the Dardanelles failure or the surrender at Kut.” 
Lawrence in July recommended sending British troops, “preferably 
Mohammedan,” and in August Faysal, a son of Husayn command- 
ing the northernmost Arab forces, requested some assistance. 
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Colonel C. E. Wilson, British representative in the Hijaz, supported 
the request, as did Cairo and Khartoum, but London refused. The 
debate was in full swing when Lawrence went down to Arabia.” 

Lawrence himself mystified his first trip to Arabia: he went 
merely to spend time on leave and at the same time on a mission 
from the highest level of command. Hogarth, writing after the 
war, indicated that Storrs was “tiring of a dilatory and unpromising 
affair,” so Lawrence, “feeling that stalemate would ensue if closer 
liaison between ourselves and the Arabs were not contrived, asked 
to leave to go down to Jidda.” Lawrence clearly was on a mission, 
as Konrad Morsey’s research has shown. British officers who had 
been sent to Arabia, if permitted to land at all, were prevented 
from approaching Arab troops and going inland. Colonel Parker, 
the man on the spot, urged that a British officer be sent inland to 
obtain the desperately needed intelligence. This was Lawrence’s 
mission and he went to Arabia with Storrs in October. Parker had 
hoped to go himself, but he acknowledged that Lawrence would 
“do it as well or better than anyone else.” Lawrence was present at 
Storr’s meetings with Abdullah on October 16-17. Storrs persuaded 
Husayn and Abdullah to authorize Lawrence to visit Faysal and 
Ali, another of the Sharif’s sons. Lawrence, posing as a Syrian 
officer, visited Ali at Rabegh and then Faysal’s camp. He then 
went to Yenbo, where he remained for a while in late October 
preparing reports.” 

Lawrence’s first journey into Arabia went far in establishing him 
as the preeminent British intermediary and agent with the Arab 
forces. On October 18 he reported by telegram the views of Aziz 
Ali al-Misri (Masri) that a British force was not necessary but British 
staff officers should be stationed at Rabegh. One goal of Lawrence’s 
mission was the evaluation of the possible leaders. Cairo had 
received information about Faysal that generally was favorable but 
also indicated some deficiencies. Lawrence’s reports outlined and 
evaluated Faysal’s plans, favored Faysal over Abdullah and presen- 
ted an optimistic appreciation of the situation. He returned to Cairo 
by way of Khartoum, where he met with Wingate between 
November 7 and 11. Both Wingate and the Arab Bureau agreed 
with Lawrence concerning Rabegh and Faysal. Clayton wished to 
keep Lawrence in Cairo, but Wingate, about to become High 
Commissioner in place of McMahon, ordered him back to Arabia. 
But Lawrence had created some personal animosity. “Lawrence 
wants kicking and kicking hard at that, then he would improve. . . . 
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He puts every single person’s back up I’ve met .. .” Colonel 
Wilson wrote to Clayton on November 22. At the time, Clayton 
was irked with Lawrence. General Murray had used Lawrence’s 
telegrams to support his categorical rejection of British military 
intervention at Rabegh, while Wingate, though agreeing with 
Lawrence in principle, was unwilling to exclude intervention as a 
last resort. Wingate, who had received a copy of Wilson’s latter, 
replied to Wilson by calling Lawrence, “a visionary” and expressing 
doubts about “the soundness of his views on purely military 
matters.” 

Lawrence soon dispelled such doubts. He returned to the Arab 
forces in early December, just as the Turks made gains southwest 
of Medina and the fear of a Turkish advance on Mecca was 
strengthened. The cry for a British force was again raised by Faysal. 
Lawrence and Wingate supported the request, but Murray and the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff were opposed. Finally, in 
January, when Husayn would not request the force in writing, the 
project was shelved permanently. More importantly, Faysal, on 
December 27, in a conference with Wilson attended by Lawrence, 
agreed to do what Wilson had been urging since August, namely, 
occupy the port of Wejh. Faysal arrived at Wejh on January 24, a 
day after it had been taken by a force landed from British 
ships. Resentment of Lawrence’s impudent bumptiousness faded. 
McMahon, giving way to Wingate as High Commissioner, commen- 
ted on Lawrence on December 20: “an officer with unique know- 
ledge of Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia, he has_ been 
invaluable. .. .” C. E. Vickery, an officer participating in the Wejh 
operation whose relations with Lawrence had not been good, 
wrote: “Lawrence with Faisal is of inestimable value... .” On 
March 2, Clayton wrote, “The value of Lawrence in the position 
which he has made for himself with Feisal is enormous.””** 

Lawrence had changed the nature and prospects of the Arab 
Revolt. Hitherto, Husayn and his sons had begged for foreign 
forces, even non-Moslems, but since they were unwilling to accept 
responsibility by putting the request in writing, few British advisors 
had been permitted to land and none had been allowed to come 
near Arab personnel. Lawrence, during October 1915—-January 
1916, changed all that. Now that means of supply were established, 
British officers began action as instructors and advisors with 
the Arabs, and Lawrence, with Faysal, coordinated it. Without 
someone like Lawrence, the British surely would have washed 
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their hands of the Arab Revolt, and the revolt would have failed. 
Hogarth wrote to his sister in November 1916: “... my own 
particular war is going quite well in its own strange way... . 
December will make six months and I hardly dared to give it 
three.”°” 

Lawrence was unique among the British officers available, 
perhaps unique among Englishmen. None of his fellow officers 
and perhaps no Englishman could move among Arab tribesmen 
and villagers as he could. Since 1909 he had heeded Doughty’s 
warning about Europeans wandering among the Arabs by dressing, 
eating and living as an Arab. His linguistic competence probably 
was also unique. According to Storrs, Lawrence understood Abdul- 
lah’s Arabic much better than Colonel Wilson, a veteran of the 
Sudan service. According to Shahbandar, Lawrence’s “fluency in 
bedouin speech was of an excellence rare in a foreigner.” Lawrence 
wrote at least one three-page letter in Arabic to Husayn. Officers 
with these qualities were rare. “Such men,” Clayton wrote, “. . . 
are extremely difficult to get and the only place where they exist 

. is the Sudan but ... the Sudan ... cannot spare any of 
their Inspectors.” Lawrence also possessed the physical qualities 
required for service with the Arabs. Since childhood he had 
practiced a strenuous life of austerity; he had ridden high-speed 
bicycles at full speed. He was in excellent physical condition and 
possessed great agility. Before the war, he was a better marksman 
with a pistol than Hubert Young, a professional soldier. Virtually 
every regular officer who served with Lawrence and expressed an 
opinion of him, most of them his senior in rank, praised him. 
Colonel Wilson, who at first considered Lawrence “a bumptious 
ass,” in June 1918 wrote to Husayn saying, “Colonel Lawrence has 
done more for the sake of your movement than any other British 
officer.”* 

Lawrence went to Arabia with a clearly formulated military 
strategy for the achievement of a political objective. Since March 
1915, at least, he had envisaged utilizing the Sharif to form a force 
from the Arabian tribes which would occupy Syria and thereby 
exclude the French. By February 1917, he had concluded that the 
Syrians and Iraqis would not act for national liberation and unity. 
Consequently, with specific reference to Syria, an outside force 
must be used. Lawrence had also formulated a military plan even 
before he went to Arabia. The Hijaz railroad would be cut by 
demolitions. In the longer range, the country east of Damascus 
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and Aleppo was of special importance. By late April, Faysal 
provided the opportunity to put the plan into action.” 

Faysal’s fears of French action set him to thinking about Syria. 
For assistance, he summoned Lawrence, who was with Abdullah. 
Lawrence returned to Wejh on April 14. The plan adopted was to 
move north, recruiting among the tribes and attacking the railroad, 
take Akaba as a base and cut the railroad between Maan and 
Deraa. The ultimate goal was to raise tribal forces, which would 
harass the railroad from Damascus to Aleppo, from bases in Jabal 
Druze and Palmyra. The British vetoed taking Akaba and could 
not promise a safe line of communication. The plan was carried 
out by a force which left Wejh on May 9 and took Akaba from the 
interior on July 6. Lawrence, according to his report, left the 
main body with two companions and during June 4-18 made a 
reconnaissance through Syria to Palmyra and back. His report 
included a specific plan for operations in the Damascus—Aleppo 
sector.“ 

Lawrence’s role has been subject to intense scepticism. There 
can be no doubt that Lawrence had visualized the campaign in 
general terms before he went to Arabia. The best grounded 
disparagements of Lawrence, by Suleiman Mousa and Subhi al- 
Umari, are made untenable by information from the British records, 
especially that provided by Morsey, and by the Arab documents 
published subsequently by Mousa. Lawrence’s account of the 
events of June 18-July 6 is entirely consistent with and without 
contradiction to the only other contemporary record by a partici- 
pant, the report of the commander, Sharif Nasir, and the latter’s 
recollection as recorded by Umari. Mousa’s derogation of Lawrence 
on the ground that he is mentioned only once in Nasir’s report is 
pointless, for Auda abu Tayi receives even less attention. These 
critics’ oral evidence was collected when it had been severely 
subjected to the usual effects of aging and the passing of time and 
to heavy pressure to distance oneself from the British as a result 
of the anti-Hashimite trend in Arab politics. In addition, of the five 
witnesses, three offer only hearsay, and the only one who had 
been in position to know was on very poor terms with Lawrence. 
Furthermore, there is no apparent reason to question Lawrence’s 
handwritten diary or draft letter which relates the journey north. 
Moreover, this journey was necessary preparation for the center- 
piece of the military plan, operations against the Damascus—Aleppo 
line by a force based on Palmyra.*! 
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Lawrence’s trip north and the resultant operational plan won 
acclaim in Cairo and London. Both the War Office and the 
new Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Edmund Allenby, were 
enthusiastic about Captain Lawrence’s plan. In accordance with 
the plan, Faysal and his force were moved in August to Akaba 
and transferred to Allenby’s command after Lawrence had gone 
to the Hijaz and persuaded Husayn. Lawrence, now promoted to 
major, was assigned “to serve with Bedouin troops and to advise 
and, as far as possible, direct their operations,” and he was 
provided with substantial funds “for Secret Service purposes.” The 
high command approved Lawrence’s insistence that no British 
troops would be used since to do so would cause the Arabs to 
desert. Lawrence’s plan, which was offered only as a component 
of a campaign in which major British operations kept the entire 
Turkish army in Palestine occupied, was never fully implemented 
owing to the insufficiency of British troops. Arab operations in 
Transjordan contributed significantly to the British victory, but the 
British would have defeated the Turks without the Arab campaign. 
The campaign had much greater political significance. As a result 
of the campaign, an Arab army allied to Britain had liberated 
Transjordan and was in position to join British forces in the 
liberation of Syria.” 

The political goal was at least as important in Cairo’s mind as 
the military. Lawrence regarded the Sharifian force as necessary 
to create naitonal unity in Syria and Iraq, and his original vision of 
“biffing” the French out of Syria remained undimmed. From June 
1917 on, Wingate, Clayton and Hogarth waged a campaign to 
revise Sykes—Picot. They and Lawrence expected Faysal’s invasion 
of Syria to be decisive in this respect. However, Mark Sykes was 
urging fidelity to the Agreement. Accordingly, Wingate in the 
official communiqué omitted any reference to Lawrence’s journey to 
the north, and care was taken to keep the French in the dark.* By 
late September 1918, Allenby had pushed Turkish forces from 
Palestine. In the force assigned to pursue the Turks northward, he 
included a portion of Faysal’s army which had reached Deraa. In 
response to Lawrence’s request, the General authorized Faysal to 
enter Damascus. Allenby also ordered British troops to avoid 
entering the city. Consequently, on October 1, Lawrence and 
the Arabs entered Damascus. In keeping with Foreign Office 
instructions, the General on October 3 appointed Faysal head of 
the military administration in Transjordan and the Syrian interior, 
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with British and French liaison officers. The widely accepted 
account of a conflict between Allenby and Lawrence, written 
much later by General H. G. Chauvel, is refuted by Allenby’s 
contemporary papers, by Young’s account and the fact that 
Lawrence had already asked to return to Palestine two days earlier. 
Chauvel’s memory most likely was clouded by his disagreement 
with Lawrence, unsympathetically depicted in Seven Pillars, and 
the later baseless attribution to Lawrence of blame for the Anglo- 
French conflict over Syria.“ 

The capture of Akaba made Lawrence a legend among the 
elite long before Lowell Thomas made him famous. French and 
American liaison or intelligence officers in the Middle East extolled 
him to their governments. Colleagues like Hogarth and Lloyd 
recounted his exploits and treated him as a celebrity in letters to 
their families. By war’s end he was famed in the Cabinet and the 
catch of the London social season. His superiors made use of his 
reputation. From Damascus, Lawrence went to Cairo for talks with 
Wingate, who, in league with Allenby, sent him to London to 
undo the Sykes—Picot Agreement. But he had surpassed them. 
Wingate was reprimanded by the Foreign Office for holding up a 
telegram from Lawrence in London to Husayn suggesting that 
Faysal be his representative at the peace conference. In London, 
Lawrence met with the Cabinet’s Eastern Committee on October 
28, November 21, 27 and December 5, in addition to talking with 
officials and writing memoranda.* 

Lawrence had surpassed his chiefs in Cairo, but his vision of 
the future was the same as theirs. By the end of the war, Cairo’s 
vision was dominant in London also. When David Lloyd George 
formed his government in December 1916, imperial expansionists 
took charge of postwar policy planning. The Prime Minister and 
the military rejected Sykes—Picot. The Foreign Office’s fidelity was 
wavering. Only Sykes was faithful to his agreement. British policy 
was given formal statement by the Eastern Committee on December 
26, 1918. France was to have a special position in Mount Lebanon, 
Beirut and Alexandretta. The rest of the Arab area would be under 
the sole influence of Britain. Sykes—Picot would be annulled at the 
Peace Conference by appeal to President Wilson’s principle of 
national self-determination. Consequently, Arab cooperation was 
essential. Britain should, as Cairo and Lawrence recommended, 
help Faysal and the Syrians create an independent Arab state. The 
future of Mesopotamia was left open. Lawrence favored two Arab 
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states, Baghdad and Basra under Abdullah and Mosul under Zayd, 
Husayn’s fourth son. India and its vigorous agent, A. T. Wilson, 
acting Civil Commissioner, favored direct rule by India. The 
committee resolved that Iraq was to have an Arab government or 
governments as decided by the people, who would also choose 
the European power which would provide the indispensable 
support and protection. If asked, Britain would accept. Palestine 
should be under the United States or Britain according to the 
wishes of the Arab population and the Jewish community in 
Palestine.” 

Zionism and Arab nationalism were deemed indispensable to 
achieving British objectives. An understanding was concluded 
whereby the Zionist movement advocated a British protectorate 
over Palestine in return for British support, in the words of the 
Balfour Declaration, of “the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people.” The Declaration, which neither 
implied nor precluded a Jewish Palestine or a Jewish state, was 
not a commitment to the full program espoused by most Zionist 
spokesmen. In the course of pourparlers which had taken place 
since the beginning of the war, British statesmen were unwilling 
to give such a commitment, and Zionist representatives trimmed 
their demands accordingly. The British would agree only that 
under a British or international protectorate, seemingly to be 
perpetual, Jews could through immigration build up an auton- 
omous community as a center of culture and national life. The 
understanding with the Zionists in the mind of its chief architect, 
Sir Mark Sykes, was not contradictory to the alliance with the 
Arabs. Officials in Cairo and Baghdad, however, had advised 
against the Balfour Declaration and reported on the difficulties 
caused by its publication. To reassure the Arabs, messages were 
conveyed to Husayn by Hogarth and to Faysal by Lawrence and 
Sykes. The Arabs were told that the return of Jews to Palestine 
would not endanger the economic and political freedom of the 
Palestinians. The Jews, moreover, could offer great financial and 
political resources and, in Sykes’ words, were “the great key to 
the success of the Arabs.”*” 

The Zionists cooperated with the British in dampening Arab 
fears. A Zionist Commission, headed by Chaim Weizmann, toured 
Egypt and Palestine in March and April 1918. In June, Weizmann 
visited Faysal in Transjordan. The Arabs were assured that the 
Zionists did not seek an independent state. The value of Jewish 
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political influence, especially in America, was pointed out to Faysal. 
Clayton, Hogarth and Lawrence then took up Sykes’ notion of an 
Anglo-French entente with the Arabs and Zionists but for the 
purpose of excluding the French.* The entente was solidified when 
Faysal went to England in December 1918. Husayn and Faysal 
were already agreed that the Arabs must depend on Britain and 
that France was the enemy. Lawrence, who was assigned to Faysal 
as interpreter and advisor, correctly explained British policy to 
Faysal and provided accurate interpretation in meetings between 
Faysal and Weizmann which resulted in the famous agreement of 
January 1919. Faysal regarded Jewish financial and political power, 
especially in America, as vital to defeating the French. Following 
the British, he put his hopes in President Wilson. He accepted 
Jewish immigration and a British protectorate, but Weizmann 
almost certainly repeated his previous assurance that the Jews did 
not desire a state, and their agreement did not provide for either a 
Jewish state or a Jewish Palestine.” Faisal and the Zionists con- 
tinued their cooperation at the Peace Conference. Faysal asked for 
independence for the Arab countries, but left Palestine aside, and 
Weizmann and Nahum Sokolov asked only for the national home, 
which, Weizmann stated, did not mean “an autonomous Jewish 
Government.” Lawrence correctly interpreted for Faysal. There is 
no difference between the English texts of Faysal’s memoranda 
and statements to the Peace Conference and his letters to his father 
and brother. The British gave vigorous support to the Arab—Zionist 
effort. Faysal and Lawrence, with some help from the Zionists, 
courted the Americans, seemingly successfully. Faysal, in March, 
had great hopes in a commission of inquiry which he thought 
would strengthen the principle of self-determination.”° 

France and India remained stalwart enemies of the policy for 
which Lawrence was the Cabinet’s executor. A crisis erupted on 
March 20, 1919, when Lloyd George clashed with French Foreign 
Minister Pichon in the Council of Four. The Prime Minister called 
for recognition of Faysal’s administration in Syria on the grounds 
that the McMahon letters and the Sykes—Picot Agreement required 
an independent Syria. President Wilson proposed a commission 
of inquiry. Alarmed by French bitterness, some British diplomats 
persuaded Lawrence to advise Faysal to negotiate with the French. 
Faysal offered to accept a French nominal mandate, in return for 
French recognition of a united Syrian state. The French ignored 
the offer until they failed in an attempt to persuade the British to 
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evacuate their troops from Syria. Only then did Clemenceau meet 
with Faysal, on April 13. The interview and subsequent negotiations 
failed. Faysal left Paris for Beirut on April 23. The British kept 
pressing the French. In the Council of Four on May 21, 23 and 31, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George came close to blows. Total impasse 
resulted. In Mesopotamia, A. T. Wilson, given freedom by Cabinet 
indecision, created a unified direct British administration. The 
continued petitions of Iraqi officers in Faysal’s administration in 
Syria to return were denied support from Faysal and Lawrence.” 
France and India defeated the Arab-—Zionist entente, and 
Lawrence was held responsible. Anglo-Arab hopes in the United 
States were bitterly disappointed as America virtually withdrew 
from the Peace Conference. The French mounted a press campaign 
against Britain in the summer. Britain’s financial difficulties compel- 
led Lloyd George to decide in September on unilateral evacuation 
of Syria. Faysal was called to London to accept the arrangement. 
He refused, since it was clear to all that when the British moved 
out the French would move in. Lawrence had been losing favor. 
The French, led by Clemenceau, started blaming him for their 
problems with Faysal. A. T. Wilson and India blamed Lawrence 
for the problems in Mesopotamia and with the French. Hubert 
Young and George Kidston in the Foreign Office joined the chorus, 
and by July, Curzon, acting head of the Foreign Office, was asking 
that Lawrence be kept from Faysal. Lawrence returned to Oxford 
in August shortly before September 1, when he was discharged 
from the army. Nevertheless, Faysal’s intransigence led the Foreign 
Office to turn to Lawrence. Lawrence was willing, but the course 
he proposed, like the one advocated in his letter published in The 
Times on September 11, was to continue in the established policy.” 
The British government banished Lawrence and abandoned 
Faysal. Lawrence, who was told that he was not to approach Faysal 
in an official capacity, did not see the Amir. Both Curzon and Lloyd 
George reaffirmed to Faysal and to Clemenceau the correctness and 
justice of the policy which Faysal and Lawrence had pursued. 
Nevertheless, the Amir was sent off alone to Paris with the advice 
that, though his case was just, agreement with the French was a 
necessity. The British evacuated Syria. Britain and France reached 
agreement at San Remo in April 1920, on virtually the terms 
Clemenceau had offered Lloyd George in December 1918. Faysal 
failed to reach an agreement which satisfied both the French and 
the Syrians. As a result, he was driven from Syria when the French 
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defeated the Arab army and occupied the country in July 1920. 
In Mesopotamia, A. T. Wilson continued his course, despite 
considerable opposition in London. In the India Office, as late as 
October 4, 1919, some still blamed Lawrence for the problems.” 
The hard realities of Britain’s situation brought Lawrence back 
into the government. Churchill, who as War Secretary bore the 
burden of dealing with the worsening budgetary situation, asked 
the Air Chief of Staff to investigate the maintenance of internal 
security in Mesopotamia by airplanes and armored cars. Lawrence 
was Called in for consultation as early as March 1920. The result 
was a plan, presented to the Cabinet on May 1, whereby India 
and the Foreign and War Offices would be excluded from the Arab 
territories. Lawrence assisted by soliciting support from Middle 
East colleagues for a petition to Lloyd George and by publishing a 
series of press articles critical of the government’s policy. Pressure 
for the adoption of the plan came from events in the Middle East. 
Arab acts of violence against Jews occurred in Palestine in April, 
and Mesopotamia was swept by a major rebellion in June, which 
was not suppressed until late in the year at a considerable cost 
in lives and money. In November, Amir Abdullah arrived in 
Transjordan and began recruiting a force with the announced 
purpose of driving the French from Syria. On December 31, the 
Cabinet adopted the plan. When fully implemented in February 
1921, the Air Ministry was charged with the maintenance of internal 
security in Mesopotamia, Churchill was Colonial Secretary with 
responsibility for all the Asian Arab countries and Lawrence was 
his advisor on Arab affairs. Churchill relied on Lawrence so far as 
to invoke his authority when communicating with Lloyd George. 
“The senior professionals” in the Colonial Office, according to Uriel 
Dann, regarded Lawrence “as the arbiter on pending questions.” 
As a result of events, Lawrence was again preaching to the 
converted. Since July 1920, Faysal had been the unanimous choice 
of British officialdom as the solution of the Mesopotamian problem. 
Nevertheless, need for Lawrence’s talents still existed. The Foreign 
Office, fearing French anger, approached the Amir cautiously. 
Lawrence, representing Churchill in a private meeting, helped 
persuade Faysal to accept the throne of Iraq and to avoid raising 
French ire. Lawrence was even more the chief architect of the 
settlement in Transjordan. He persuaded the Cairo Conference 
(March 12-21, 1921) to install Abdullah provisionally, and his 
mission in Transjordan (October 12—-December 9) resulted in final 
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approval of the Amir, who was generally regarded with disfavor 
by British officials. The final settlement in Palestine also was in 
accordance with Cairo’s policy, which was the basis of Faysal’s 
cooperation with the Zionists under Lawrence’s guidance in 1918- 
19. Statements by Churchill and High Commissioner Sir Herbert 
Samuel in Palestine in 1921 and the Churchill White Paper, July 1, 
1922, embodied the principle that Britain had no intention of 
creating a “wholly Jewish Palestine” or a Jewish state. Lawrence 
met with one failure. His negotiations with Husayn, July 23- 
August 15, August 29-September 22, 1921, failed to win his 
acceptance of a treaty which recognized the mandates.” 

Lawrence was the agent of a policy created by Kitchener and his 
associates before the war and promoted by them during the war. 
Nevertheless, Lawrence was a major contributor to that policy’s 
acceptance and implementation. As the military intelligence expert 
on Syria and the Arabs, unless the military staff and civil adminis- 
tration in Egypt differed from all such known organizations, he 
was the originator of most of the reports and appreciations used 
by Clayton, Maxwell, Storrs and McMahon. In addition, he may 
have had some direct influence in bringing his superiors back to 
the policy when they had retreated from it in the face of opposition 
from France and India, as in December 1914-June 1915 and in 
October 1915. Such influence, if it existed, was not indispensable. 
The decisive impetus to the partial realization of Kitchener’s prewar 
vision was the perception of imminent disaster at Gallipoli. But 
Lawrence was a very early proponent, if not the original author, 
of the military and political strategy adopted to effectuate the 
policy, whereby a force recruited in the name of Husayn from the 
north Arabian tribes was to aid Britain militarily by interdicting 
Turkish communications and occupy Syria in order to nullify 
Britain’s commitment to France. The success of the strategy beyond 
question was largely due to Lawrence. The Arab Revolt could not 
have succeeded without British advice, matériel and, above all, 
money. Owing to the traditional Islamic debarment of non-Moslems 
from Arabia, the mechanism for providing this necessary assistance 
did not exist until Lawrence established it, and there appears to 
have been no one else who could have done it. Finally, Faysal 
might have devised the northern campaign by himself, but there 
is no evidence that he did. The actuality is that Lawrence had the 
plan well in mind long before the Arab Revolt began and that 
Faysal adopted it while Lawrence was present in Faysal’s camp at 
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the latter’s specific request. At the end of the war an Arab army 
had fought the Turks in Transjordan and the Syrian interior, and 
was in occupation of this region as the result of a strategy devised 
and made operable by Lawrence. 

Faysal’s occupation of Syria exerted strong influence on postwar 
developments in the Arab territories. The British were committed 
to no more than McMahon’s pledge, which had left Palestine and 
Syria to the French and promised no more than a British protec- 
torate elsewhere. Without Faysal’s success, the British might have 
withheld their patronage from Arab nationalism, preferring such 
alternatives as a decentralized Ottoman Empire, probably divided 
into European spheres of influence, at one extreme, or outright 
annexation at the other. The former plan had had many advocates, 
and the second was followed by A. T. Wilson in Iraq. Faysal’s 
occupation of Syria probably influenced the Arabs as well as the 
British. The prewar Arab nationalists were a minority opposition 
movement, challenging the political dominance of Arabs who 
willingly collaborated with the Turks. The war and the Arab Revolt 
did not effect a radical change. The people who dominated the 
Arab territories after the war were the same people who ruled 
them in collaboration with the Ottomans before the war. The 
personnel of Faysal’s administration and the post-1918 Arab nation- 
alist movement were overwhelmingly officers, officials and notables 
who had remained loyal to the Turks until November 1918. Without 
an Arab army and administration speaking in the name of the 
Arab nation and allied to Britain, the Arab elite might have joined 
the Kemalist Turks against the British and French or might have 
opposed or accepted the mandates in the name of a number of 
local territorial nationalisms. There were advocates of all these 
policies. Whatever the case, the achievements of Faysal’s northern 
Arab army gave credibility to Husayn’s claims to speak for the 
Arab nation and enabled Arabs to take advantage of the new 
international morality in which national self-determination in the 
eyes of many was the first commandment. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom: 
Turns and Counter-Turns 


ALBERT COOK 


I 


In Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Lawrence masters the fusions and 
disjunctions between military campaign and diplomatic maneuver, 
between the self-realizations of an informed stranger and the 
observations of an inquiring observer, between the confector of 
meanings and the reporter of a specific action, the desert campaign. 
Coming in to supplement, and to overarch, these fusions and 
disjunctions is some sort of religious feeling. Religious feeling is at 
the same time marginal to his book and one of the subjects of his 
observation, as well as the mode that gives it its initial definition. 
“Wisdom hath builded a house: she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars.” This quotation from Proverbs 9:1 is turned into an 
evocative phrase for the title of a book that T. E. Lawrence 
compared to Moby Dick and The Brothers Karamazov, and Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra.’ The title, then, may be taken to announce, somewhat 
obliquely, a “Titanic” book. And he did, at this peak of perception 
and expression, arduously carry off one that may be characterized 
as such. As Jeffrey Meyers puts it—and the encomium will stand 
testing—“It . . . shares Proust’s perceptive self-scrutiny, Mann’s 
intellectual profundity, and Joyce’s virtuoso prose styles.”* 
However, Seven Pillars of Wisdom as a title is somewhat disjunct 
from the contents it labels, in both tone and reference. And so in 
its high-flown resonance as well as in its biblical source, the title 
brings the book, its impulse and all its compoundings of vision 
within the orbit of a large religiosity that in Chapter III Lawrence 
wishes to claim the desert peculiarly sponsors. He characteristically 
both limits that religiosity (“The desert dweller attained a sure trust 
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and a powerful trust, but of how limited a field!”—41°) and 
declares it to be an ideal of which he himself, and the English 
generally, fall short (“The desert spirit escaped through our coarse 
texture”—42). The title itself means to suggest a religiosity, but 
what religiosity? It stands as a declaration, biblical, millennial and 
indecipherable, as against one of Lawrence’s endless speculations 
and qualifications about his book, in which he claims a complete- 
ness for the image, “ ‘Wisdom hath set up her seven Pillars’— 
meaning a complete edifice of knowledge.”* 

The further inclusion of the title as a phrase in the intimate 
dedicatory poem personalizes the “seven pillars” and at the same 
time turns the defining phrase toward the high goal of the 
“Freedom” that Lawrence invokes. He is addressing the young 
Arab friend who died before Lawrence carried through the long 
action he is describing; and at the same time he mentions “Death,” 
“love,” “the inviolate house,” “fit monument,” “I shattered it, 
unfinished” and a “marred shadow.” “I loved you, so I drew these 
tides of men into my hands/and wrote my will across the sky in 
stars/To earn you Freedom, the seven pillared worthy house.” 
But the man was already dead. And the book departs astringently 
in its actual text from the personal motive declared here. These 
instabilities among terms are matched in the history of Lawrence’s 
use of this title; he had originally applied it to a book about seven 
cities. For him the title was large enough, it may be said, to apply 
to anything, unlike The Mint, which signifies one process in 
particular, the stamping of raw men into obedient soldiers. 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom presents fusions of high intensity to 
overshadow these instabilities. The achievement, indeed, finally 
locates and expands these instabilities in this autobiographical 
apologia, which attains the temper and vision of the best contem- 
porary historians. Under the most arduous conditions this com- 
mander found time not only for keen analysis: he applies the 
keen analysis to the shifting intricacies of several interdependent 
command structures without either betraying his loyalty to all or 
surrendering his loyalty to any. And he finds the narrative thread, 
the historiographic means, to delineate the revelatory particulars 
of this balancing act in a way not unworthy of the Gibbon whom 
he invokes at the outset (7). He invokes Gibbon, to be sure, as a 
reader, and not as in any sense an emulator. And the restricted 
scope of what Lawrence narrates would make the analogy a weak 
one. In any case, a more exact analogue would not be just a 
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historian but a commander who is a commanding historian. One 
would have to go back to the Commentaries of Julius Caesar, 
perhaps, to find a comparably trenchant historical account by a 
comparably gifted commander.’ This modern commander, though, 
does not aspire to command. He distances himself introspectively, 
and at the same time agonizes over the constant failure of a work 
which he subtitles “A Triumph.” 

Taking first the historiographic dimension of the work, already 
in his second chapter Lawrence presents a historicized geopolitics, 
a bracing dose of historiographic analysis that is reminiscent of the 
geographical introduction to Henry Adams’ History of the United 
States. This stretch of writing is as perspicuous as Michelet’s 
introduction to the Histoire de France, and considerably more 
compact. Each phrase is dense with defined actions, and crosscut 
with reflections on them equally dense. Lawrence’s Book headings 
concern Feisal’s first push north, the Medina campaign, the 
expedition against Akaba, the sorties using Akaba as a base, the 
failure to cut the Yarmuk Valley railway bridge, the lull of 
the winter campaign when Lawrence joined Allenby in Palestine, 
the failure of the combined assault on Maan, the autumn offensive 
toward Deraa and the liberation of Damascus. 

Lawrence’s historical overview leads out of and lends tone to 
his still more supple version of the already muscular prose of 
Doughty. His historiographic register empowers him to carry off 
complex judgments of others at varying length, sometimes quite 
succinct ones, as “an odd pair in one chariot—Murray all brains 
and claws, nervous, elastic, changeable; Lyndon Bell so solidly 
built out of layers of professional opinion, glued together after 
Government testing and approval, and later trimmed and polished 
to standard pitch” (320). Lawrence, himself, indeed, at one tangent 
of his many characterizations of the Seven Pillars, describes it firmly 
as historiography: “I was brought up as a professional historian, 
which means the worship of original documents. To my astonish- 
ment, after peace came I found I was myself the sole person who 
knew what had happened in Arabia during the war: and the only 
literate person in the Arab Army. So it became a professional duty 
to record what happened.”® In this letter, written while asking 
advice of Shaw about a draft of the work, he verges on calling it 
the raw materials of history rather than the act of historiography 
that his request for literary advice logically implies, and of course 
abundantly justifies. His analytic acuteness is folded into the 
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Hussein, as politician, as prince, as moslem, as modernist, 
and as nationalist, was forced to listen to their appeal. He sent 
Feysul, his third son, to Damascus, to discuss their projects as 
his representative, and to make a report. He sent Ali, his eldest 
son, to Medina, with orders to raise quietly, on any excuse he 
pleased, troops from villagers and tribesmen of the Hejaz, and 
to hold them ready for action if Feisal called. Abdulla, his politic 
second son, was to sound the British by letter, to learn what 
would be their attitude towards a possible Arab revolt against 
Turkey. ... 

Feysul’s position was hazardous in the extreme. He was at 
the mercy of the members of the secret society, whose president 
he had been before the war. He had to live as the guest of Jemal 
Pasha, in Damascus, rubbing up his military knowledge; for his 
brother Ali was raising the troops in Hejaz on the pretext that 
he and Feisal would lead them against the Suez Canal to help 
the Turks. So Feisal, as a good Ottoman and officer in the Turkish 
service, had to live at headquarters, and endure acquiescingly the 
insults and indignities heaped upon his race by the bully Jemal 
in his cups. (50-52) 


And these intricacies have themselves been introduced by intricate 
analyses: 


The old Ottoman Governments regarded this clan of manticra- 
tic peers with a mixture of reverence and distrust. Since they 
were too strong to be destroyed, the Sultan salved his dignity 
by solemnly confirming their Emir in place. This empty approval 
acquired dignity by lapse of time, until the new holder began to 
feel that it added a final seal to his election. At last the Turks 
found that they needed the Hejaz under their unquestioned 
sway as part of the stage furniture for their new pan-Islamic 
notion. The fortuitous opening of the Suez Canal enabled them 
to garrison the Holy Cities. They projected the Hejaz Railway, 
and increased Turkish influence among the tribes by money, 
intrigue, and armed expeditions. (49) 


Passages like these have the ring not only of A. J. P. Taylor, 
Namier or de Tocqueville. They almost match the trenchancy of 
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Thucydides and Tacitus, though at the same time they are assimi- 
lated to a heroic and wavering attempt to forge a personal identity 
and then express it. Such running analyses function strategically 
and diplomatically at the level of the astonishingly perceptive 
“Twenty-Seven Articles.”” Diplomatic—strategic astuteness is, so to 
speak, a key pillar in Lawrence’s wisdom; throughout his narrative 
he draws constantly on this Realpolitik, as though its system were 
simultaneously in constant process of evolution and already fully 
formed as a deep structure in his mind—again, very much the 
effect of Thucydides. Though he was mainly managing the Arabs, 
he approaches his various British authorities, and even the French, 
with a Realpolitik of quite comparable complexity, as is evident 
throughout and especially in Chapter xv1. This awareness plays 
through his text as a strong historian’s irony, which on the reduced 
scale of this long campaign will take personal form, about Lawrence 
himself, but also about others: 


The revolt had begun haphazard, on their father’s explicit orders, 
and the old man, too independent to take his sons into his full 
confidence, had not worked out with them any arrangements 
for prolonging it. So the reply was only a little food. Later some 
Japanese rifles, most of them broken, were received. Such barrels 
as were still whole were so foul that the too-eager Arabs burst 
them on the first trial. No money was sent up at all: to take its 
place Feisal filled a decent chest with stones, had it locked and 
corded carefully, guarded on each daily march by his own slaves, 
and introduced meticulously into his tent each night. By such 
theatricals the brothers tried to hold a melting force. (94) 


At the outset Lawrence, with exaggerated but typically British 
modesty, speaks not of “Titanic” books but of a “personal narrative 
pieced out of memory” (6). He says at the same time, though, that 
he had notes. Thus in the apparent contradiction he obscures the 
particular historiographic purpose of his writing, as he also does 
in the counter-Tacitean declaration of his Preface: “It does not 
pretend to be impartial. I was fighting for my hand, upon my own 
midden” (6). This could be taken as a further modest description 
of the restricted and first-hand nature of the episode he recounts, 
though the pieces fit so fully into the large-scale war of which it 
was a part that it has an even more historiographic answerability 
to questions than does, say Ten Days That Shook the World. John 
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Reed was merely an enthusiastic reporter of what, in the context 
of World War I, is also an episode; though one of far greater 
importance in other contexts—as the expedition to Damascus may 
also be taken to be in the light of later Near Eastern developments. 
Another analogue would be Xenophon’s Anabasis—if Xenophon 
had been a party to Cyrus’s policy decisions and a Thucydidean 
analyst of them rather than a mercenary officer in the position of 
distant observer—adventurer.® But all historiography is arguably 
synecdochic.’ By a kind of accident Lawrence found himself with 
a narrative task that was a synecdoche ready-made, the multum- 
in-parvo of a single, much-reflecting part of the global war. 

Throughout this narrative a sense of largeness and variable 
intricacy is imparted by the very length of Lawrence’s acount, by 
the bristling detail, by the low but dangerous pressure of awareness 
under threat, and by the particular character of each particular 
phase of the long, irregular, relentless movement toward Damas- 
cus. 

In the more relaxed passages of his narrative flow, Lawrence 
punctuates his text with descriptions of the terrain and the weather, 
with a particularity that helps pull his text toward the documentary. 
At the same time the descriptions pull them toward the dramatic, 
since these physical conditions function to inhibit or to further— 
often we are suspended without knowing which—the immediate 
military goal, and also the long-range one: 


His [Auda’s] prudent talk whiled away the slow passage of 
abominable desolation. 

The Fejr Bedouin, whose property it was, called our plain El 
Houl because it was desolate; and today we rode in it without 
seeing signs of life; no tracks of gazelle, no lizards, no burrowing 
of rats, not even any birds. We, ourselves, felt tiny in it, and 
our urgent progress across its immensity was a stillness or 
immobility of futile effort. The only sounds were the hollow 
echoes, like the shutting down of pavements over vaulted places, 
of rotten stone slab on stone slab when they tilted under our 
camels’ feet; and the low but piercing rustle of the sand, as it 
crept slowly westward before the hot wind along the worn 
sandstone, under the harder overhanging caps which gave each 
reef its eroded, rind-like shape. 

It was a breathless wind, with the furnace taste sometimes 
known in Egypt when a khamsin came; and, as the day went 
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on and the sun rose in the sky it grew stronger, more filled with 
the dust of the Nefudh, the great sand desert of Northern Arabia, 
close by us over there, but invisible through the haze. (246— 


247) 


Doughty’s style is here being stretched, purged somewhat of its 
afflatus, and dynamized with the account of a constantly purposive 
action, where even waiting is a strategy."® 

Here, typically, is Doughty himself, who roots his own 
movement through the heat only in observation and expostulation: 


We journeyed on the morrow with the same high country about 
us, beset with bergs of basaltic traps and granite [the steppe 
rises continually from el Kasim to el Tayif.] We came early to 
the brackish pits er-Rukka; and drew and replenished our girbies: 
this thick well-water was full of old wafted droppings of the 
nomads’ cattle; but who will not drink in the desert, the water 
of the desert, must perish. Here is a four-square clay kella, with 
high walls and corner towers, built by those of er-Russ for shelter 
when they come hither to dig gun-stations,—wherewith the soil 
is always infected about old water stations. We drank and rested 
out an hour, but with little refreshment: for the simtiim—the hot 
land wind—was blowing, as the breath of an oven; which is so 
light and emptied of oxygen that it cannot fill the chest or freshen 
the blood; and there comes upon man and cattle a faintness of 
heart.—I felt some relief in breathing through a wetted sponge." 


Doughty also keeps a control over his powerful impulse to biblicize, 
and one barely catches a trace of it in this passage.’* He arrests 
himself at the moment, from moment to moment, and here, as 
generally, he does not get into his text what he did not have in 
the purpose of his own remarkable ventures, the onward thrust 
that Lawrence gets into even a confrontation with a hot, breathless 
desert air. Even in his random (but always implicitly strategy- 
related) encounters with the landscape, Lawrence is mobile for 
pure observation: “The blades (single, straight and very slender) 
shot up between the stones. If a man bent over from his saddle 
and looked downward he would see no new colour in the ground; 
but, by looking forward, and getting a distant slope at a flat angle 
with his eye, he could feel a lively mist of pale green here and 
there over the surface of slate-blue and brown-red rock” (140). 
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Lawrence’s text is less randomized on the surface and therefore 
more symptomatic in the depth than Doughty’s. Doughty takes 
the terrain for natural observation, not for military strategy, 
emphasizing the past for the most part, and not just the present, 
though as Edward Said demonstrates, the Western Orientalizers 
do tend to conflate past and present in a timelessness.” 

As Lawrence says in introducing Doughty (Doughty, I, xxiv) 
“the great picture-book of nomad life became a military textbook.” 
Doughty himself explicitly declares (viii) that the Nabatean inscrip- 
tions which he was pursuing for antiquarian, really, rather than 
historiographic interests, were “hardly of less interest” than the 
extinct volcanoes on the same horizon. Geography and history 
stand on a par as part of the same complex, and this confrontation 
in the 1870s is asserted to have a timeless authority by Lawrence, 
under whose aegis it was reprinted and for which he wrote an 
Introduction. 

In this Introduction Lawrence says (xv) that “Doughty’s com- 
pleteness is devastating”; (xvi) “the sheer endurance of his effort 
is wonderful”; “none of us triumphed over our bodies as Doughty 
did” (xvii); “He broke a road for his religion” (xviii). 

Here (xviii) Lawrence delineates two kinds of Englishman in the 
Orient, those who imitate the native and those who “assert their 
aloofness.” Lawrence repeats this typology in Seven Pillars: 


The Englishmen in the Middle East divided into two classes. 
Class one, subtle and insinuating, caught the characteristics of 
the people about him, their speech, their conventions of thought, 
almost their manner. He directed men secretly, guiding them as 
he would. In such frictionless habit of influence his own nature 
lay hid, unnoticed. 

Class two, the John Bull of the books, became the more 
rampantly English the longer he was away from England. He 
invented an Old Country for himself, a home of all remembered 
virtues, so splendid in the distance that, on return, he often 
found reality a sad falling off and withdrew his muddle-headed 
self into fractious advocacy of the good old times. Abroad, 
through his armoured certainty, he was a rounded sample of 
our traits. He showed the complete Englishman. There was 
friction in his track, and his direction was less smooth than 
that of the intellectual type; yet his stout example cut wider 
swathe. (346-347) 
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Lawrence combines and transcends both his kinds of Englishman, 
putting the slave—master dialectic—to take Hegel’s term—into a 
sort of “sublated” (aufgehoben) endless regress. He describes the 
second as “the cleaner class.” Yet he speaks, shockingly, of 
Doughty’s “picture of the semites sitting to the eyes in a cloaca, 
but with their brows touching Heaven,” a picture which he judges 
“sums up in full measure their strength and weakness, and the 
strange contradictions of their thought which quicken our curiosity 
at our first meeting with them.”™ 

The Chinese monks of the third century went deeply into another 
culture, that of Buddhist India, while remaining rooted in their 
own, but their purposes were religious, and for a religion already 
flourishing in China. Lawrence had a religious element in his 
purposes too; but it was torqued with political and personal cross- 
purposes, to the vanishing point. Other analogues, Western ones, 
are hard to find, and they tend to be less complex, involving the 
purposes either of detached research on the one hand (like the 
magisterial historian of philosophy and religion, Henry Corbin) or 
complete absorption on the other (like the Moslem convert René 
Guenon). The war allows Lawrence to remain encapsulated in a 
complete Britishness, to which he returns—and also to stay literary. 
But paradoxically also the war allowed him to suspend his relation 
to Britain “on detached service,” so that the tensions could reach 
full development, and then the literary expression to which he 
declared a primary allegiance we cannot confidently confine it to. 

Lawrence’s psychic substructure is so complex as to remove him 
somewhat from the totalizing strictures of Foucault and the Said 
who follows Foucault’s cues. Pride and shame, defrauding auth- 
ority and remaining in subjection to it, through all the psychoana- 
lytic substructure of his illegitimacy, get redeployed in his reaction 
to the Bey’s rape, his failure to mention his pleasure under searing 
sincerity (here is only the pride in the naming of shame). This in 
turn symmetrically reflects his relation both to the British authori- 
ties and to the Arab, both of whom he is at once serving and 
bilking, each symmetrical set necessary to the other. Enclosure 
into England breaks the series. 

Attention to arduous rewriting draws him into strange verbal 
conflations, accompanied by the psychologically symptomatic loss 
of his completed manuscript, which he left in a railway waiting 
room. His personal physical prowess, his mastery of strategy, his 
religiosity, an impacted sexuality, through the writer’s detachment 
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and crepitating literary insight, enter the narrative for fusions, and 
get pulled into the stylistic tensions of Seven Pillars. The objectivity 
of The Mint breaks this complex mold. 

Lawrence’s own endless regress complicates his flat characteriz- 
ation of the Arabs: “They know only truth and untruth, belief and 
unbelief, without our hesitating retinue of finer shades” (138). This 
quotation can itself be put into endless regress, if his hesitancy is 
set against the boldness of his move from the British staff in 
Egypt to the Arabs. Doughty and Lawrence both have “a private 
mythology,” says Said (237), who rightly emphasizes that 
Lawrence’s impulse was “to stimulate the Orient into movement, 
to impose an essentially Western shape on that movement .. . to 
contain the new and aroused Orient in a personal vision” (241). 
Lawrence imposes meaning (242-245); he “equates himself fully 
with the struggle” (243); he is an “imperial agent” (196). And all 
these counter-statements set a harsh schema for his actions. At the 
same time, however, there is, as it were, a Said at work within 
Lawrence declaring all of this, and simultaneously making Arab 
claims against the West, which he simultaneously falls short of 
and transcends. “There seemed no straight walking for us leaders 
in this crooked lane of conduct,” Lawrence says, “ring within ring 
of unknown, shamefaced motives cancelling or double-charging 
their precedents” (551-552). 

Lawrence was impressed by the ring of Conrad’s rhythms; his 
own imitate that halting, carefully composed robustness, though 
they have a ring that is peculiarly his own: 


Some of the evil of my tale may have been inherent in our 
circumstances. For years we lived anyhow with one another in 
the naked desert, under the indifferent heaven. By the day the 
hot sun fermented us; and we were dizzied by the beating wind. 
At night we were stained by dew, and shamed into pettiness by 
the innumerable silences of stars. We were a self-centred army 
without parade or gesture, devoted to freedom, the second of 
man’s creeds, a purpose so ravenous that it devoured all our 
strength, a hope so transcendent that our earlier ambitions faded 
in its glare. (29) 


Here, as he begins, Lawrence moves at once into his labyrinth of 
purpose and remembered suffering and then throws over it the 
veil of a transcendent hope shedding a glare that causes ambitions 
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to fade. A rational resolution to this titanic psychological process 
cannot be effectuated: why would not hope have caused the 
ambitions to strengthen; why would that which causes ambitions 
to fade be called a transcendent hope? Presumably because of a 
merging into collectivity which Lawrence at the same time tells us 
was neither possible for him nor desirable for him, except as he 
could carry it off histrionically, but also with the amazing actuality 
of military success. But then he does merge into a “we” that is by 
no means editorial: “As time went by our need to fight for the 
ideal increased to an unquestioning possession, riding with spur 
and rein over our doubts. Willy-nilly it became a faith. We had 
sold ourselves into its slavery. . . . By our own act we were drained 
of morality, of volition, of responsibility, like dead leaves in the 
wind.” 

We cannot subscribe—he does not really subscribe—to the 
automatic subjection he claims to have invoked. If that were so, 
the rest of his reflections would be nullified, and all the conscious 
diplomatic manipulation he carries off so dazzlingly would have 
been not only impossible but unthinkable. 


I 


On the very limit itself of the novel’s generic disposition to let its 
creator live an excessive parable are the writings of this aventurier 
whose life Malraux finds so archetypical.*° The ambiguity of his 
life (did he act, ultimately, to write or write to record action?) 
reflects exactly that of his work. Is The Mint the equivalent of a 
novel? And what is the nature of the relation between histori- 
ography and personal experience in Seven Pillars of Wisdom? Is it a 
historical novel a4 la Henry Miller and Malraux, or a piece of history? 
This question is radically ambiguous, because in Lawrence we find 
the point at which history and fiction meet. 

That they do so in his writing is significant, because Lawrence’s 
life is an anguished parable of ideological conditions archetypical 
of the fictive mind and of what writes fiction, the modern temper. 

T. E. Lawrence, more sophisticated than Henry Miller and 
Thomas Wolfe, realizes, like Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit, the 
necessarily artificial, because selective, character of autobiography. 
Yet Valéry’s malaise attacks him: (“If I say Duchess F went up the 
stairs in a fiction, and I mean Duchess G, I am already lying”.) He 
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is comfortable only in the narration of fact, feeling at the same 
time, like all the romantic autobiographers from Rousseau on, that 
the sequence of his life has extraordinary meaning. 

While Rimbaud left splendid artifices realized as unmagical 
behind him in his past and probably thought of his rejection as a 
talisman of superiority both to the writers left in Paris and to the 
blacks with whom he traded, Lawrence thought of his inability to 
produce splendid artifices as a humbling limitation on all his action, 
while at the same time offering an account of his break into action 
as a “Titanic” book. 

In the unity of his acts and his writings, for all his lack of the 
wilder romantic errors (literature as magic—artifice or gospel— 
reality), he exhibits in a pure, almost desperate form, the sundering 
tensions of fictive ideas. This is the irony of the triumph of Seven 
Pillars, the agony of his minting. 

As an autobiographer Lawrence agonizes between “I can’t write 
it, because in literature such things haven’t ever been, and can’t 


be. To record the acts of Hut 12 would produce. . . not a work of 
art but a document,”’® and “The irony was in my loving objects 
before life or ideas. . . . It was a hard task for me to straddle feeling 


and action; I had one craving all my life—for the power of self- 
expression in some imaginative form—but had been too diffuse 
ever to acquire a technique. At last accident, with perverted 
humour, in casting me as a man of action, had given me a place in 
the Arab Revolt, a theme ready and epic to a direct eye and hand, 
thus offering me an outlet in literature, the techniqueless art. 
Whereupon I became excited only over mechanism. Memory gave 
me no clue to the heroic” (549). The modesty of the second 
statement is curious compared with his painstaking composition 
of Seven Pillars, and if he believes the first statement, written from 
the Air Force, why did he write The Mint? Lawrence tries to assert 
and deny at the same time the genius order and his membership 
in it. Which did he believe? Both ambivalently and neither. In his 
imagination he held partial belief, just as in his action he held 
partial involvement. 

The state of partial belief in idea, or partial involvement in action, 
vacillates between the reality of a common humanity and the 
illusion of the difference of the genius order. Among alien people 
partial involvement is impossible; a craving for such superiority, 
perhaps, helped to draw young Lawrence first to the ideal past of 
crusader castles, then to inspecting them in situ, then to further 
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archeology in the Near East and travel there, then to military 
assignments, then climactically into direct contact with the alien 
Arab Revolt (which he was able to join, he says, by deliberately 
antagonizing his colleagues in Egypt so that they would be anxious 
for him to leave), then as an emissary to Versailles who gave up 
all action as humanly relative when he found that his pure purposes 
were compromised by the wills of others, then briefly as a projected 
publisher of fine editions, then as an author who refused the 
human limitations of fame and the necessity of money, then as a 
private in the Royal Air Force, committing “mind-suicide,” holding 
himself there “till the burnt child no longer feels the fire,””” seeking, 
like a god, freedom from the past which one might imagine could 
have furnished his novelistic material. Finally there was scrupulous 
anonymity, peace in what he called a secular equivalent to monasti- 
cism, in the society of the disillusioned and the precision of working 
with photographs, machine tools, speedboats and motorcycles. 

“T did not believe finally in the Arab Movement,” he says, and 
the reason is repeatedly given. He feels, and is, superior to the 
Arabs, even in his primitive admiration of their “intuition which 
left our centrifugal minds gasping.” “They knew only truth and 
untruth, belief and unbelief, without our hesitating retinue of finer 
shades” (38). And he himself delineates many fine shades in his 
accounts of Arab diplomatic manipulations. Is his categorical 
statement meant as praise or blame? Both at once, it may be said, 
in the ambiguity of a partial belief which made him feel always 
like an actor among the Arabs, “my sham leadership a crime,” 
“the godless fraud inspiring an alien nationality,” “the event for 
me sorrowful and the phrase meaningless.” 

So he felt about the Royal Air Force. “Do you ever feel like a 
unicorn strayed among sheep?” he said after examining his motives 
in a letter. “Angels, I think, we imagine. Beasts, I think, we are. 
And I like the beasts for their kindliness and honesty, without 
really managing to make myself quite like them.”® In the famous 
Chapter c of Seven Pillars he probes his own motives through the 
comparison of himself with the sacrificed Savior. Lawrence was 
both immolating his active and intellectual powers to his pride, 
and, unlike most romantics, scrutinizing his own fallacies. In the 
power of that scrutiny, beyond even Rimbaud’s (though Lawrence 
is the lesser writer), his excellence resides. He has the honesty of 
a saint in admitting his diabolical fallacies, and in this virtual 
confession we have what verges on autobiographical fiction. 
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The metaphorical correlatives of his illusion—the evanescent 
appearances of reality—we find in the frequent mirage of mirage- 
like images of Seven Pillars: “The irrational tenth was like the 
kingfisher flashing across the pool, and in it lay the test of generals” 
(193); “Things at their heads stood matt against the pearl-grey 
horizon, and at their feet melted softly into the ground. Our 
shadows had no edge: we doubted if that faint stain upon the soil 
below was cast by us or not” (451); “The ground was vivid with 
new grass; and the sunlight, which slanted across us, pale like 
straw, mellowed the fluttering wind” (512); “Feisal was on the hill- 
top, on the very edge, black against the sun, whose light threw a 
queer haze about his slender figure, and suffused his head with 
gold, through the floss-silk of his head-cloth” (519); “The road was 
bestial with locusts, though from a distance they looked beautiful, 
silvering the air with the shimmer of their wings”; and “But when 
at last we anchored in the outer harbour, off the white town hung 
between the blazing sky and its reflection in the mirage which 
swept and rolled over the wide lagoon, then the heat of Arabia 
came out like a drawn sword and struck us speechless” (65). 

He interprets the sword for us in a letter: “The sword was odd. 
The Arab Movement was one: Feisal another (his name means a 
flashing sword); then there is the excluded notion, Garden of Eden 
touch; and the division meaning, like the sword in the bed of 
mixed sleeping, from the Morte d’Arthur . . . and the sword also 
means clean-ness [hyphen Lawrence’s] and death.”'? And the 
quotation is blazoned on the cover of the book. In an unpublished 
letter to Ezra Pound, Lawrence said he had moved to London in 
April 1920 “for peace and cleanliness.” This is at very least 
idiosyncratic, since many would find Oxford in some ways cleaner 
than London (283). And to Charlotte Shaw he writes: “Consider 
wandering among the decent ghosts, hereafter, crying ‘Unclean, 
Unclean!’”*° In his first chapter, after his eulogy about the “clean 
bodies” in Arab homosexuality, Lawrence adduces the term “clean” 
again in a context of self-doubt about both types of Englishman, 
shifting abruptly back and forth from the first person to the third: 
“in neither case does he do. . . a thing so clean as to be his own” 
(31)—where cleanness is associated with the attainment of identity 
in action. “I was . . . become like Mohammed’s coffin,” he says, 
completing the circuit that is both joined and interrupted in the 
phrase “clean-ness and death.” 

The sword was odd indeed that could identify clean-ness and 
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death. This identity is realized also in those examples Blackmur 
shows us, as between subsistence and the stuff of life, leisure and 
death. Blackmur has well qualified Lawrence’s literary achieve- 
ment: “the weakness is basic only; and in the worlds of the mind 
what is basic is not necessarily conclusive, what totters at the 
bottom does not always fall; the towers of imagination fling up, 
like Lawrence’s active pains and joys, out of quicksand and stand 
firm in light and air. It may be there is a type of imagination, of 
which Lawrence would be an exemplar, incapable equally of the 
bottom reality and the top ideal, yet tortured by both, which 
exhibits its strength solely in the actual confronting world—the 
flux—and is confounded only in those terminals which, so to 
speak, it could never reach.” “In Lawrence the intention every- 
where counts, which is to say is questionable, uncomposed.”*" 
That is, in my terms, his being at once a novelist and not a novelist 
is both his weakness and his strength. 

Lawrence’s failure of action is the breach between his purpose 
and his act due to the shifting of the purpose itself: reality’s process 
was So evasive that one could not recognize its appearances. The 
corresponding breach in his writing is the failure to integrate, to 
“compose” as Blackmur says, which causes him to verge on the 
enumerative and the anecdotal. Blackmur notes that he did not 
quite ever create a character, “not even his own.” And he envied 
David Garnett most for his ability to write novels. 

Why else than because he himself felt this breach did he 
hyphenate the word “clean-ness”? 

A breach exists between two sides. These two sides in Seven 
Pillars and The Mint are, to begin with, the closely observed natural 
detail and the moral or historicizing generalization, both almost 
obsessively characteristic of Lawrence’s writing, as of fictional 
statement. They always combine or become interchangeable in 
achieved fiction. Lawrence keeps them separate, preserving the 
unfiction of his fictional material. Detail rarely becomes analogy, 
moralization never points toward plot.” The natural detail unfolds 
to become the vast and changeable desert and its settlements. 
The moral observations, in all their complexity, feed into the 
strategic—historical narrative that transcends them. 

Observed natural detail and moral generalization almost pull 
asunder, too, in the novels of Hemingway and Céline. The 
succession of nearly repetitive events in Seven Pillars has no parallel 
more close than the structure of Hemingway’s early novels. 
Yet Hemingway’s observed natural detail integrates better than 
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Lawrence’s; and his moral perspective always enters his work as a 
structural element, whereas it confuses Lawrence’s artistic attitude. 
Hemingway’s certitude is aesthetically superior, if morally inferior, 
to Lawrence’s vacillation. Céline gives a cue to the depth of 
Lawrence’s negativism, and also, through the shrillness of his 
novels, to the dimensions that are permitted it. 

The minting never takes place in The Mint; it never rises to 
fiction; though Lawrence’s style has smoothed off since Seven Pillars, 
the degeneration of his choice implicit in the self-generating 
progress of his confusion was mirrored in his autobiographical 
writing as a solipsistic concern with anecdotes and individual 
landscapes. The moral observation operates as powerfully as ever, 
but in a vacuum; he ironically notes that corporateness is the only 
spiritual quality of a military unit, and yet he fails to express the 
growth of that corporateness which was his book’s stated purpose, 
as the title announces it. The duality between body (observed 
natural detail) and spirit (moral generalization) was felt as an 
obsession rather than unified in writing. 


Ill 


As Lawrence retreats after Seven Pillars from the pressures upon 
him, the turns and counter-turns he has mastered at his peak 
escape from his control. The style itself in Seven Pillars crepitates 
under those pressures, where Lawrence the writer balances the 
intensifications that called on Lawrence the agent for heroic 
balancing acts at the intersecting points of pressure. His situation, 
in all its contradictions, could easily have induced some sort of 
despair, a retreat into failure and silence. That he speaks of despair 
and berates himself is another question entirely; Saint Anthony in 
the desert is not a Judas. On the one hand his conviction that he 
had deceived the Arabs “far outweighed the reality.”** On the 
other hand, “This dual purpose was inescapable . . . having been 
built into his situation from the outset.” His role is not just double, 
actually, but at least triple—a British officer under orders to conduct 
a mission, orders he has himself intrigued out of his superiors; an 
adviser—enthusiast (the way the Arabs defined him, according to 
Mack—54); and at the same time an absolute leader who arrogated 
authority to himself for decisions after the taking of Damascus. Or, 
in the summary of Jeffrey Meyers, he was “commander, liaison 
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and adviser.” Under, or over all these was the dreamer who 
agonized about his varied roles in a sort of transfiguration of 
Christian penance—or (finally) of conventional British modesty. 
Here, as often, exhibitionism has its roots in concealment, but the 
counter-turns of one against the other in Seven Pillars bring him to 
a transcendence of both as each role is turned to fortify the other. 
But these realizations, already present by July 1916 in the “Twenty- 
Seven Articles,” had not yet found their way into his written 
expression, where awareness of others has not yet been tempered 
into dialectical counter-turns with awareness of self. His earlier 
state papers on the Middle East, as Mack says, are “cynical, coldly 
written documents” (144). The figure he will become, and be able 
to write in Seven Pillars about recalling, labors under a sort of 
Coriolanus complex, but Lawrence manages the complex so that 
it inures him to command rather than to a self-defeating solitary 
prowess. There, in the achieved vision, he is, so to speak, at once 
Coriolanus and Menenius. 

Seven Pillars is the “complete temple” against which his further 
strenuous gestures are measured, even his keen diplomatic work. 
There, right down to the small details of style, the counter-turns 
are pulled into expression as delineated forces. He tends to 
characterize those he encounters after the fashion of his own 
perception of contradictions. Those judgmental capsule portraits 
may mount as many as three or four contrasting adjectives, which 
are then subordinated, in idea and in phrasal organization, to 
merge into and grow out of the insoluble complications of the 
public contestation he is bringing them all to serve. In that public 
contestation only Lawrence holds all the cards: the Arabs do not 
know of the Sykes—Picot Treaty, a prior secret written agreement 
between the British and the French about their spheres of influence 
in the Near East that compromises what the Arabs are doing. 
Neither the British nor the French know of Lawrence’s hope, and 
contrivances, towards the Arab independence he in fact did 
partially bring off later at the Paris Conference. They do not know 
that specifically Lawrence is hoping to subvert the Sykes—Picot 
Treaty, which would make him a “traitor” as well as a heroic 
patriot.” 

Besides the subtler factors of the allies he is managing, the Turks 
are simply an enemy Lawrence can best by carefully devised 
guerrilla tactics. What he hopes to gain by his constantly adjusted 
manipulations against all parties (British, Arabs, French, Turks) is 
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kept steadily in view, but in such a complicated way that the final 
taking of Damascus seems like relief as well as like “triumph.” The 
subtitle remains declarative, but also ironic, because the very 
complications, especially (he does not say) without Lawrence to 
manage them, foreshadow the result, that the victory will not be 
able to carry against the folly, cross-purposes, cultural limitations 
and degeneration of such circumstances. The guile of the narrative 
presents them as having the power eternally to supervene over 
such extraordinary events as the capture of Damascus. The counter- 
currents will nullify this triumph; the narrative implies they must 
do so.”” The will that held them together is the will that after the 
falling apart writes about their hope and prowess of holding 
together. Lawrence’s control, and his detachment, and also his 
neo-medieval idealism, are figured in the Malory he carried with 
him as his reading of choice on the campaign: “In my saddle-bags 
was a Morte d’Arthur. It relieved my disgust. The men had only 
physical resources; and in the confined misery their tempers 
roughened. Their oddnesses, which ordinary time packed with a 
saving film of distance, now jostled me angrily; while a grazed 
wound in my hip had frozen, and irritated me with painful 
throbbing. Day by day, the tension among us grew, as our state 
became more sordid, more animal” (485486). Now it is the men 
who are blind, Lawrence a contemplator of the heroic, as well as a 
nostalgic reviver of his medieval studies, pulling the whole range 
of his ideals and perceptions together so as to measure men, and 
to distance himself from them. 

The turns and counter-turns of this political and psychological 
wisdom attain far wider arcs than the mere prudence of the letters, 
which they also help to generate.” 

And also to separate from. The letters draw away from the 
heroic, and Seven Pillars stands at the distance of a willfully 
archaized period of this writer's life, which otherwise will never 
yield to the retrospective interpretation of this Rousseau who will 
not see his way clear, this Marcel who will not recapitulate. Our 
tribute to Lawrence consists in our imitating him in the posture 
we take toward his work, simultaneously admiring the extraordi- 
nary pitch of action and the condensed realization of literary 
expression, while deploring the unaccommodated and unas- 
similated strains that bear on what he did and wrote. But then 
even the Seven Pillars overshadows as well as foreshadows its 
aftermath: 
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The everlasting battle stripped from us care of our own lives 
or of others’. We had ropes about our necks, and on our heads 
prices which showed that the enemy intended hideous tortures 
for us if we were caught. Each day some of us passed; and the 
living knew themselves just sentient puppets on God’s stage: 
indeed, our taskmaster was merciless, merciless, so long as our 
bruised feet could stagger forward on the road. The weak envied 
those tired enough to die; for success looked so remote, and 
failure a near and certain, if sharp, release from toil. We lived 
always in the stretch or sag of nerves, either on the crest or in 
the trough of waves of feeling. This impotency was bitter to us, 
and made us live only for the seen horizon, reckless what spite 
we inflicted or endured, since physical sensation showed itself 
meanly transient. Gusts of cruelty, perversions, lusts ran lightly 
over the surface without troubling us; for the moral laws which 
had seemed to hedge about these silly accidents must be yet 
fainter words. We had learned that there were pangs too sharp, 
grief too deep, ecstasies too high for our finite selves to register. 
When emotion reached this pitch the mind choked; and memory 
went white till the circumstances were humdrum once 
more. (29-30) 


Memory has indeed gone white, so as to blank out the nuances 
we are empowered to know through the rest of his account. And 
yet, like many writers, he has found a way to make words express 
what is here spoken of not only as inexpressible but as irrecoverable. 
To say so is, as it were, a kind of amulet against something like a 
Proustian immersion. In this respect, as in so many others, it is 
only by mounting the turns of his contradictions and coiling them 
into counterturns that Lawrence attains this peak of expression. 
And the same can be said for the drift—or, more appropriately, 
the current—of this passage, setting the note at the beginning, for 
a license in Seven Pillars to let what seems like digression show 
itself as the surface manifestation of a control so strenuous that it 
abjures the goal of ordinary consistency (to which The Mint is kept 
in strict subservience). In the longer passage from which this is an 
excerpt, he moves from evil to physical hardships, to overall 
characterization of his army, to the relation of body to soul, to 
God, to the criteria for strength, to the psychological and physical 
effects of testing that strength ... and then to the defense of 
casual homosexuality, the most digressive, but also (and for that 
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reason) the most revealing—concealing part of this run, and so 
properly climactic. One could subject this passage, and perhaps 
any in Seven Pillars, to an elaborate structuring of the relationship 
among its rhythms, its transitions and its subjects. Here, astonish- 
ingly, Lawrence begins at a pitch that promises what he performs, 
a sustained self-portrait in action which is at the same time a 
historiographic demonstration and a study of “the assertion and 
denial of the romantic will,” to borrow the terms of Thomas 
O’Donnell.”” The constant editorializing thrust of adjectives and 
verbs dramatizes the mental and verbal agility of yoking such 
contradictions. Consequently, one’s own terms for characterizing 
the self-transcendences verbalized here themselves tend to yoke 
contradictions, “idealistic and didactic,” “hierarchic and demo- 
cratic,” “exposés and disguises.” 

And again, in the endless backing and filling of the self- 
definitions with which he punctuates the book, one recurrent note 
is the plea that he misrepresents (the plea, of course, constituting 
part of the representation, and rhetorically doing a turn on the 
figure of preterition): 


It hl 


Of course our rewards and pleasures were as suddenly 
sweeping as our troubles; but, to me in particular, they bulked 
less large. Bedouin ways were hard even for those brought up 
to them, and for strangers terrible: a death in life. When the 
march or labour ended I had no energy to record sensation, nor 
while it lasted any leisure to see the spiritual loveliness which 
sometimes came upon us by the way. In my notes, the cruel 
rather than the beautiful found place. We no doubt enjoyed 
more the rare moments of peace and forgetfulness; but I 
remember more the agony, the terrors, and the mistakes. Our 
life is not summed up in what I have written (there are things 
not to be repeated in cold blood for very shame); but what I 
have written was in and of our life. Pray God that men reading 
the story will not, for love of the glamour of strangeness, go out 
to prostitute themselves and their talents in serving another 
race. (31) 


But all this is not quite true: there are many “beautiful” descriptions, 
nubbly and succinct but sharp and powerful, that are carried off 
in Seven Pillars of Wisdom. And his very conception of a “titanic” 
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book would imply that the beautiful and the cruel are not exclusive 
categories. 


Before them [some of the “better men of the tribe”] we began to 
combat in words this crude prudence of the Serahin, which 
seemed all the more shameful to us after our long sojourn in the 
clarifying wilderness. 

We put it to them, not abstractedly, but concretely, for their 
case, how life in mass was sensual only, to be lived and loved 
in its extremity. There could be no rest-houses for revolt, no 
dividend of joy paid out. Its spirit was accretive, to endure as far 
as the senses would endure, and to use each such advance as 
base for further adventure, deeper privation, sharper pain. Sense 
could not reach back or forward. A felt emotion was a conquered 
emotion, an experience gone dead, which we buried by express- 
ing it. (412) 


Were these remarkable philosophical expositions made to his 
men in so many words? It is possible; and, if so, it is a record of 
philosophical depths, and levels of what amounts to despair, 
beyond not only The Mint but any account of awareness by men 
within the ranks, in fiction or history. In another connection: 


The irony was in my loving objects before life or ideas; the 
incongruity in my answering the infectious call of action, which 
laid weight on the diversity of things. It was a hard task for me 
to straddle feeling and action. I had one craving all my life—for 
the power of self-expression in some imaginative form—but had 
been too diffuse ever to acquire a technique. At last accident, 
with perverted humour, in casting me as a man of action had 
given me place in the Arab Revolt, a theme ready and epic to a 
direct eye and hand, thus offering me an outlet in literature, 
the technique-less art. Whereupon I became excited only over 
mechanism. The epic mode was alien to me, as to my generation. 
Memory gave me no clue to the heroic, so that I could not feel 
such men as Auda in myself. He seemed fantastic as the hills of 
Rumm, old as Mallory. (549) 


And now, suddenly, the commanders of these Arabs are equal to 
Malory in their action. Life and ideas, indeed, abound here, as 
Lawrence must know. What are these “objects” that he put before 
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them, unless by this he means the “objectives” of his campaign, 
rendered with a word that could confuse them with inert objects 
that are the opposite of what he means, life and ideas? 

The numerous probes towards defining just what he was doing 
in Seven Pillars illustrate the gamut of Lawrence’s psychological 
assurances and hesitations. Yet, as in all his work thereafter, they 
remain somewhat random. Those same responses and formulations 
inform Seven Pillars itself, where he has obdurately mastered and 
expressed their turns and counter-turns. 

In the summary of Chapter ci, embedded in his usual turns of 
self-deprecation, Lawrence declares himself “cured ... of crude 
ambition,” confessing to ambition of an extremity associated with 
future emperors: “I had meant to be a general and knighted, when 
thirty” (462). By then he was much more than that, but the 
extraordinary intention here revealed gives the measure of an 
aspiration that combines the toploftiness, the omnipotence fan- 
tasies of adolescence with the consciousness of unusual powers, 
the program of a Caesar or a Napoleon. For, if he had confined 
himself to that supreme ambition in the active life supremely 
realized, and if he had held to it, where could he not have gone? 
Surely beyond just a British administrative post in the Near East. 
He had already surpassed his sponsor Winston Churchill, or any 
of his other contemporaries in their careers up to that age. His 
acumen equalled theirs; he had shown that he surpassed them in 
will and in intelligence. And yet in addition to all that he wanted 
to write a Titanic book as well. The literary purpose expressed the 
integrations he had carried off. And also it compromised them to 
the point where he dissolved them. In Lawrence we have, at the 
highest level, the type of a vitiated early achievement, a modern 
type—of which Seven Pillars is not so much the record as the 
precondition. Isolation in his Arabian command could keep the 
Napoleonic action and the Dostoyevskian contemplation in balance 
and fusion. Reintegration into England was bound to set them at 
odds, if for no other reason than that both the purpose to write 
and the time it would take would have had to conflict with any 
further active political purpose. He aspired to no higher posts, but, 
if he had, he could not have carried out the final act of that 
tremendous phase, the concentrated withdrawal which results in 
the forging of Seven Pillars. 

We may imagine that something in the treacherousness of an 
early environment that required vigilance to maintain middle-class 
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respectability for the illegitimate family in which Lawrence was a 
child bred in him a keenness of vigilance that was sapped by a 
keenness of self-doubt. Vigilance and self-doubt reinforce each 
other, fortified by supreme intelligence, in the Arab campaign. But 
the hero and survivor of that campaign finds them conflicting with 
each other once he is loose in England, without hostile forces of 
various kinds around him and silence bearing in upon him. The 
silence of writing will allow him to express the conflicts, but not 
to come back for a further round of resolutions. This super- 
Rimbaud recounts the conditions of his own self-exile. Lawrence 
of Arabia disappears into the agonies that had made him what he 
was, and unmade him into what he became, the crotchety, proud, 
residually keen-thoughted self-denigrator and destroyer. Seven 
Pillars gives the dimension of the making, and the terrible terms 
of the unmaking too. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A Contest of Motives: 
T. E. Lawrence in Seven 


Pillars of Wisdom 
EUGENE GOODHEART 


I 


T. E. Lawrence’s character is at once rich and enigmatic: rich because 
of the wealth of detail, event and self-analysis, enigmatic because 
of the overdetermination in Lawrence’s effort to explain himself 
and the peculiar elusiveness of the prose. Page after page of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom presents us with descriptions of movements 
through the Arabian desert, military encounters, portraits of Arab 
and English personalities, interspersed with passages of reflection 
and introspection in which the phrasing and the sequence of 
thoughts seem deliberately tortured into obscurity. 

In a suggestive essay, Keith Hull argues that the notorious 
elusiveness and opacity of Lawrence’s prose reflects his view that 
all great literature possesses a secret “core of darkness” and is 
contestable, that is to say, open to many interpretations. On this 
view, “darkness” is not the result of authorial incompetence or 
willful concealment, but of mystery, difficulty, complexity at the 
heart of the matter.’ Though Hull does not develop the implications, 
this view is consistent with contemporary theoretical claims about 
the indeterminacy of texts and the essential role of readers in at 
once determining meaning and resisting its determination, thus 
preserving its indeterminacy. I want to put aside the question of 
the validity of this view as a statement about literature in general. 
My concern is rather with the way “secrecy” and “ambiguity” 
represent the drama of Lawrence’s life. 

Indeterminacy, uncertainty, and undecidability (catchwords of 
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contemporary criticism) are peculiar features of most readers’ 
response to Lawrence’s self-representation and the representations 
of him by others. Reading Seven Pillars is an intriguing and 
exasperating effort to understand the mysterious central presence of 
Lawrence in the Arabian desert. How or why did this Englishman, 
educated at Oxford, suddenly find himself in Arab dress at the 
head of a successful Arab revolt against Turkish rule during the 
First World War? There is no clear exposition of motives in 
Seven Pillars, and whatever inferences we may try to draw from 
Lawrence’s reflections take us in the direction of the effect of his 
being there rather than of his motives, which remain in darkness. 
Elsewhere Lawrence did explain himself in transparent prose, but 
he provided a multiplicity of motive in an unconvincing hierarchy 
of “order of strength” that presents the reader with the classic 
problem of overdetermination. Too many motives, easily adduced, 
suggest a displacement of focus from where the “true motive” lies, 
whether the displacement is conscious or unconscious. In a letter 
to the British Foreign Office, Lawrence provides the following 
account of his motivation. 


(i) Personal. I liked a particular Arab very much, and thought 
that freedom for the race would be an acceptable present. 

(ii) Patriotic. I wanted to help win the war, and Arab help 
reduced Allenby’s losses by thousands. 

(iii) Intellectual curiosity. I wanted to feel what it was like to 
be the mainspring of a national movement, and to have some 
millions of people expressing themselves through me: and being 
a half-poet, I don’t value material things much. Sensation and 
mind seem to me much greater, and the ideal, such a thing as 
the impulse that took us into Damascus, the only thing worth 
doing. 

(iv) Ambition. You know how Lionel Curtis has made his 
conception of the Empire—a Commonwealth of free peoples— 
generally accepted. I wanted to widen the idea beyond the 
Anglo-Saxon shape, and to form a new nation of thinking people, 
all acclaiming our freedom, and demanding admittance into our 
Empire. There is, to my eyes, no other road for Egypt and India 
in the end, and I would have made their path easier, by creating 
an Arab Dominion in the Empire.” 


There may be truth in all these reasons, but the flatness with 
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which Lawrence presents them and the tidy ordering of them 
into a hierarchy do not correspond to his actual experience as 
represented in Seven Pillars. There is also an incompatibility of 
motives that arouses suspicion, if not disbelief: how does one 
reconcile the apparent disinterestedness in helping the Arabs 
achieve national independence with his willingness to use the Arab 
movement as an instrument for British policy? Lawrence may have 
believed Arab and British interests to be compatible, but in fact he 
knew that other Englishmen, those who had power and made 
policy, conceived those interests differently, making for Lawrence’s 
bad conscience, the feeling that he was a fraud. The list of motives 
communicates nothing of this. 

Lawrence writes the letter at a moment of disillusionment, 
interestingly enough, after the victory. “[The friend] had died so 
the gift of victory was wasted.” “Turkey was broken and so were 
the Central Powers.” Lawrence rides into Damascus as liberator, 
“a hundred thousand people shout[ing] my name.” Success disap- 
points him. The hegemonic motive remains, but it is not strong 
enough to keep him. Lawrence’s letter concludes on a note of self- 
vindication: “I’m not conscious of having done a crooked thing to 
anyone,” with a remarkably bitter characterization of himself as 
having “prostituted myself in Arab service” and with resentment 
at having put himself at “the disposal of a red race.”* Each 
sentiment is clearly stated, but how are we to reconcile the self- 
justifying “I have never done a crooked thing” with the admission 
of “prostitution” in Arab service. And what do we make of the man 
who made or tried to make himself over into an Arab, in order to win 
freedom and dignity for the Arab nation, speaking contemptuously of 
having put himself at the disposal of the red race? 

If Seven Pillars is a dense and tangled text (no tidy summary of 
motives or meanings can be extracted from it), its very density and 
tangle may be closer to the “truth” of Lawrence than any of the 
clarification that he and others produced to explain him. Efforts to 
interpret passages in the text and life end in an irresolution that 
may correspond to the unresolved conflicts in Lawrence’s character. 

Consider, for example, his wearing Arab dress. He speaks of 
seeing “the West and its conventions with new eyes” as a result 
of quitting his “English self.” At the same time, he admits that 
taking on an “Arab skin” is an “affectation.” One simply cannot 
transform oneself from an Englishman into an Arab. The result is 
“loneliness in life, and a contempt, not for other men, but for all 
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they do.”* Such loneliness risks the madness of hearing different 
“selves convers[ing] in the void.” If one cannot take on an Arab 
skin (and dress after all is not skin), then can he speak of quitting 
the English self or seeing his own conventions with new eyes? The 
loneliness and madness suggests being neither here nor there. He 
is rather caught in a no man’s land in which what is seen or heard 
is an abyssal reality that has nothing to do with Englishmen 
and Arabs, but rather belongs to some death-like existence. The 
incoherence carries us to some profound emotional truth about 
Lawrence. 

In characterizing the effect of having put on Arab dress, Lawrence 
does not disclose his motive. Why did he want to quit his English 
self? One can only speculate. Commentators on the life stress his 
illegitimate birth as a source of shame. The Arab world may have 
offered the possibility of denying his origins, his inheritance and 
of remaking himself so as to give himself legitimacy. In speaking 
of the impossibility of self-transformation, he is registering his 
disappointment that escape from self is impossible. But then it is 
not even clear that Lawrence wished to remake himself as much 
as lose himself in a role. 

In this connection, it should be noted that Lawrence’s view 
of the Arab movement reflected his own condition. “Being a 
manufactured people their name had been changing in a sense 
slowly year by year.”° In another writer, such a statement would 
be part of a polemic against Arab aspirations. But with Lawrence 
it is hard to resist the view that it was precisely the “manufactured” 
character of the Arab people that drew him to them. He himself 
after all was engaged in an effort of self-manufacture, which was 
also as much an exercise in the “changing of names” as it was for 
the Arab. (After his Arabian experience, he changed his name 
twice, first to Ross and then to Shaw, in order to escape his fame.) 
The difference may be that the Arabs have succeeded where 
Lawrence failed. 

In his description of the experience of the desert, Lawrence 
suggests an affinity for its simplicity, desolation and bitterness that 
goes counter to another view of Lawrence as an incurable romantic, 
enacting, as it were, the exotic dreams of his youth, nourished on 
an early reading of medieval tales, his interest in the literature of 
the crusades and romans d’aventure. John Mack, a recent biographer, 
succinctly states this view: “Lawrence’s medievalism bears an 
indirect connection with his later attraction to Arab culture. The 
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poetry of the troubadours and the literature of medieval courtly 
love contain many of the themes to be found in the popular Arab 
poetry that reached Spain and France after the Arab conquests in 
the eighth century.”° 

The Arabian desert, however, as it emerges in Seven Pillars, is 
hardly a place of romance: it is certainly no idyll. The nature of 
Lawrence’s attraction could scarcely be predicted from his taste for 
medieval courtly love poetry. 


The Bedu were old people. For an Englishman, sojourning 
with them was unsatisfactory unless he had patience wide and 
deep as the sea. They were absolute slaves of their appetite, 
with no stamina of mind, drunkards for coffee, milk or water, 
gluttons for stewed meat, shameless beggars of tobacco. They 
dreamed for weeks before and after their rare sexual exercise, 
and spent the intervening days titillating themselves and their 
hearers with bawdy tales. Had the circumstances of their lives 
given them opportunity they would have been sheer sensualists. 
Their strength was the strength of men geographically beyond 
temptation: the poverty of Arabia made them simple, continent, 
enduring. If forced into civilized life they would have succumbed 
like any savage race to its diseases, meanness, luxury, crooked 
dealing, artifice; and, like savages, they would have suffered 
them exaggeratedly for lack of inoculation.’ 


Lawrence, of course, is the rarely “satisfactory” Englishman with 
“patience wide and deep as the sea.” Placed in the desert, the 
Arabs were compelled to live lives that were simple, continent and 
enduring. Here lies Lawrence’s superiority to the Arabs on their 
own terms. Lawrence did not require the desert to exercise the 
virtues of desert life. He rejected the circumstances of life that 
made for sensualism. The desert was in a sense the externalization 
of Lawrence’s soul. In the desert Lawrence apparently found 
himself—or at least found an ideal which he tried to realize. 

The desert was the landscape for self-mortification—in particular 
the mortification of the flesh. The Arab conception of hierarchy (of 
the relationship between master and slave, spirit and flesh) satisfied 
Lawrence’s monastic impulses. “Servitude, like other conduct, was 
profoundly modified to Eastern minds by their obsession with the 
antithesis between flesh and spirit. These lads [one could include 
Lawrence himself] took pleasure in subordination; in degrading 
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the body so as to throw into greater relief their freedom in equality 
of mind almost: they preferred servitude as richer in experience 
than authority, and less binding in care.”® Lawrence, of course, 
may have been engaged in an exercise of self-projection or self- 
displacement. Elsewhere he speaks of his resentment of talk about 
“food and illness, games and pleasure,” because a recognition of 
“the possession of bodies was degrading enough, without en- 
larging upon their failings and attributes.” The Arabs may have 
felt constrained by necessity to mortify their senses, to discipline 
their bodies. Lawrence desired self-mortification and self-discipline. 
“Indeed, the truth was I did not like the ‘myself’ I could see and 
hear.” 

Self-denial, self-mortification, self-extinction: we cannot rest with 
this reading of Lawrence’s character. One motive of his Arab 
experience may have been escape from self. But with his intelli- 
gence, genius, courage, ambition, Lawrence was given to an 
extraordinary self-assertion, which manifested itself in an un- 
paralleled fame or notoriety. The man who wished to escape 
himself seeks the condition of anonymity. Instead, Lawrence found 
himself on center stage in a world historical drama. The Arab 
Revolt was a significant episode in the Great War. By knocking 
out Turkey, the Arab Revolt would remove a power, albeit the 
weakest power, from the alliance of Central Powers. After his 
Arabian experience, Lawrence tried to undo his fame by relinquish- 
ing his rank as lieutenant-colonel in the army and enlisting as a 
private in the R.A.F., first under the name of Ross, only to be 
discovered and discharged from the air force. He was permitted 
to enlist again, under the name Shaw, after a brief stint in the 
army. Every attempt to escape the self led to new humiliations. 
The self proved inescapable—or at least inescapable in life. 

Lawrence of course was fully aware of his predicament. Medita- 
ting on the prospective “successful capture of Akaba,” he realizes 
that “[he] would never again possess [himself] freely, without 
association in the security lurking for the obscure in their shadow.” 
The prospect of “responsibility and command . . . disgusted” him. 
Just as he opposes spirit to flesh and repudiates flesh, Lawrence 
opposes thought to action and rejects action, particularly its 
consequences in the world: publicity, and fame. And yet Lawrence 
achieves fame not by chance: something in his nature (in contradic- 
tion to the desire for self-mortification) seems to require it. He 
speaks somewhat mystifyingly of his soul hungering “for less than 
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it had, since my senses sluggish beyond the senses of most men, 
need the immediacy of contact to achieve perception.”’° Is Lawrence 
saying that he needs to be in the world in a dramatic self-denying 
way in order to feel alive, but that he does not need fame to remind 
him that he is alive? 

Lawrence is by no means the classical hero who desires to 
perform courageous deeds in the eyes of gods and men. To be a 
hero is to be famous."’ The very idea of a disguised or concealed 
hero is almost a contradiction in terms. Moreover, a hero is central, 
rooted in the tribal or national soil. Rootless and disguised, 
Lawrence shares a good deal with the alienated modern “anti- 
hero.” Lawrence’s acts of violence do not have a heroic look. They 
are reluctant, in bad conscience. Wyndham Lewis’ comment about 
Lawrence’s performance as executioner of “Arab boys who had to 
be executed” is exactly right. “Lawrence has to do it himself. He 
takes them up to a sandhill . . . and shoots them with a revolver. 
Only he turns his head away to do it. There is a school-girlish touch 
in that, I think, which would hardly appeal to the author of Barrack 
Room Ballads. If you accept the role of executioner, you should at 
least look at your victims.” 

Lawrence wanted the experience of heroic courage but was 
ambivalent about its fame-making worldly consequences. The agent 
of heroism is spirit, not flesh. Heroism for Lawrence transcends the 
“myself” of sight and hearing. The spirit of heroic revolt “was 
accretive, to endure as far as the sense would endure, and to use 
each such advance as base for further adventure, deeper privation, 
sharper pain.”’’ Lawrence has entered an obscure region of 
speculation and the articulation of connections becomes even more 
obscure. 


To be of the desert was, as they knew, a doom to wage 
unending battle with an enemy who was not of the world, nor 
life, nor anything, but hope itself; and failure seemed God’s 
freedom to mankind. We might only exercise this our freedom 
by not doing what it lay within our power to do, for then life 
would belong to us, and we should have mastered it by holding 
it cheap. Death would seem best of all our works, the last free 
loyalty within our grasp, our final leisure; and of these two 
poles, death and life, or, less finally, leisure and subsistence, we 
should shun subsistence (which was the stuff of life) in all save 
its faintest degree, and cling close to leisure. Thereby would 
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serve to promote the not-doing rather than the doing. Some 
men, there might be, uncreative; whose leisure was barren; but 
the activity of these would have been material only. To bring 
forth immaterial things, things creative, partaking of spirit, not 
of flesh, we must be jealous of spending time or trouble upon 
physical demands, since in most men the soul grew aged long 
before the body ... .“ 


The peculiar admirable futility of life in the desert is the unending 
struggle with demons “not of the world, nor life, nor anything.” 
Of what then? Lawrence mystifyingly speaks of hope and God’s 
freedom to mankind, unyielding abstractions. The prose is riddled 
with ungrammatical opacity. Does the obscurity correspond to 
Lawrence’s desire to disappear from view, to become anonymous 
bodiless spirit? 

The conflicts, contradictions, incoherences that I am pointing to 
raise the possibility of bad faith. Like hypocrisy, bad faith implies 
a latent truth insufficiently concealed by a manifest lie. Unlike 
hypocrisy, bad faith is unconscious, so that the man of bad faith 
may sincerely, so to speak, act out a lie as if it were truth. It is, I 
suppose, possible to read Lawrence’s negative behavior and dis- 
course on fame as an expression of bad faith. He may never have 
realized the extent and intensity of his desire for power and fame. 
I am not prepared to discount Lawrence’s desire or affinity 
for fame, despite the enormous evidence that it was a painful 
embarrassment to him. I am not prepared to discount the desire 
for fame because it is hard to believe, as Lawrence wanted his 
readers to believe, that such an immense, indeed legendary fame, 
in one’s lifetime was a mere “accident.” Lowell Thomas, the 
principal maker of the legend, has provided ample evidence of 
Lawrence’s complicity in its making at the same time as he resisted 
and tried to run away from the result. Lawrence, we know, 
attended Thomas’ famous lectures about him a number of times, 
and apparently derived a certain pleasure from them at the same 
time as he recoiled from their exaggerations and falsities. But truth 
of character is not the isolable coherent entity that bad faith 
assumes. It is rather a contention of motives and impulses. A 
person may desire both fame and anonymity. I am generally 
reluctant to grade motives and desires as true or false, and in the 
case of Lawrence, the standard of judgment is radically uncertain. 

Lawrence had a view of himself as an “integrity,” but it was a 
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fragile sense of integrity, easily endangered, for example, by a 
touch. He hated to be touched. In The Mint, he revealingly speaks 
of “his inmost self” as composed of “smallest particles” and 
the difficulty of “compress[ing]” them into a book. This most 
adventurous of men, the embodiment of heroic possibility in the 
modern world, had the most fragile sense of self. 

The complication of motive is nowhere more in evidence than 
in Lawrence’s relationship to the Arab cause. Was it genuinely 
disinterested, was it self-serving or was it in the service of British 
interests? (The last two motives are not to be conflated.) Statements 
testifying to all these motives can be adduced and therefore settle 
nothing. In the struggles within the British government to formulate 
policy, Lawrence was clearly and courageously an advocate of 
Arab interest, because he believed freedom from Turkish despotism 
and national self-determination were matters of justice.*° Wyndham 
Lewis’ question about the reason for Lawrence’s involvement 
with Arabia seems relevant here. He believes the involvement 
“accidental,” “another race [the South African Negroes, or the 
peones of the New World for example] would have done as well.”?” 
Perhaps. But something else must be considered: Lawrence, the 
outsider in English society, Irishman, illegitimate son. He would 
have felt at home nowhere. His relation to the world was rootless, 
a kind of abstraction. There was also a large admixture of egoism 
in his performance as leader of the revolt. But I am not entirely 
convinced (at least on the basis of a reading of Seven Pillars) that it 
was essentially the aggrandizing, self-serving kind. It is more a 
form of therapy, representing a way of life that for all its bitterness 
and squalor (hunger, sandstorms, dysentery, wounds, threats to 
life) was possible for him, in contradistinction to other lives that 
he might have lived, for instance, as a don at Oxford. I would not 
want to confound Lawrence’s self-absorption with self-exaltation. 

What is clear is that the motives did not exist in separate 
compartments in Lawrence’s mind. He was fully aware of tensions 
between and among them. For instance, his experience of power 
and authority is accompanied by feelings of self-doubt, diffidence 
and downright self-condemnation. Thus, when he performs the 
role of tribal judge, he is stung by “the fraudulence of my business.” 
He “was raising the Arabs on false pretenses, and exercising a 
false authority over my dupes.”’® The sense of fraudulence is even 
more serious when he reflects upon his ambiguous role as leader 
of the Arab Revolt and representative of British interests in the 
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Middle Eastern sector of the Great War. Lawrence knows that 
British promises to the Arabs are untrustworthy at the same time 
as he assures his Arab comrades that they are trustworthy. Perhaps 
there is a case to be made against Lawrence’s good faith. Certainly 
his apparent honesty in Seven Pillars and elsewhere cannot redeem 
a double game, if Lawrence was playing such a game. Since 
Rousseau, the confession has been a notorious ploy for disarming 
the reader. Candor is supposed to excuse the most heinous of 
crimes. ’? 

I read the persistent sense of fraudulence as a genuine exercise 
in conscience, in which Lawrence is torn between two motives in 
conflict and cannot resolve them in his behavior. So he tried 
to perform the impossible task of acting from both motives 
simultaneously. He genuinely wanted to serve the Arab cause; he 
genuinely wished to serve British interests. In defense of Lawrence, 
it should be said that the alternative would have been an early 
principled withdrawal from the fray. He might then have kept his 
hands clean and accomplished nothing. 

Edward Said has placed Lawrence in what he calls an Orientalist 
discourse, in which Eastern reality is seen, refracted, ideologized 
under Western eyes. In Said’s view, Lawrence is only one of many 
imperial observers, whose homogenized view of the Arab as given 
to experiences of the moment, as suffering from “a mental or moral 
fatigue, a race trained out; and to avoid difficulties they have to 
jettison so much that we think honorable and grave,” serves to 
make the Arab other and apart, and instrumental to European 
purposes. The Arab Revolt is merely a stage for Lawrence, both 
from psychological need and as representative of British interests. 
There is a truth in Said’s view. Our view of other cultures is 
inevitably conditioned by our own cultural perspective, though I 
am not sure that ideological discourse exhausts the meaning of 
perspective. Different ways of seeing or experiencing are not 
necessarily ideologically motivated. Since Said is admittedly not 
interested in characterizing Oriental reality (he is concerned rather 
with the internal consistency of Orientalist discourse), there is no 
possibility of testing the truth or falsity of Orientalist discourse: its 
subjectivity becomes ipso facto a sign of bad faith. 

It is not true that Lawrence always homogenizes Arabs into a 
single figure of the Arab. Seven Pillars is filled with individualized 
Arab portraits. The fact is that Lawrence’s soul is a theater of 
conflict between the impulse toward an instrumental use of Arabs 
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and a genuine attempt to imagine the inner lives of Arabs to 
respond to their aspirations on their own terms—to understand 
their point of view. Unless Said can show obvious disparities 
between what Lawrence observed and what is out there, the charge 
against Lawrence becomes little more than ideological polemics. 
In effect Said homogenizes Lawrence into a tradition of Orientalists, 
beginning with Ernest Renan. In Orientalism, Lawrence appears 
more often than not in a series of names, the effect of which has 
deprived him for better or worse of his individuality. Said’s 
discourse omits the struggle within Lawrence, the complication of 
motive, the doublemindedness. 


I] 


Lawrence’s doublemindedness about his Arabian experience takes 
still another form. Late in Seven Pillars he confesses to “the one 
craving of all my life—for the power of self-expression in some 
imaginative form.”*' He regards his role of “man of action” as an 
“accident.” What the accident offered was “a theme ready and epic 
to a direct eye and hand.” But Lawrence felt he, and indeed his 
generation, lacked the capacity for epic. Like other members of his 
generation he was sceptical and disillusioned. The faith of the 
Arabs was a “cheap belief” that he “envied.” Lawrence remarks 
the irony of a cynical European taking pride in duping the innocent, 
gullible Arabs into deep feeling and heroic action.” He confesses 
his lack of belief in the cause, indeed in any cause, while encourag- 
ing the belief of the Arabs. But Lawrence is not engaged in 
manipulation of others for an ulterior motive. He is rather admitting 
to an incapacity, the product of a European “superiority” which 
sees through the frauds, shams, pretensions of both himself and 
of others. By giving himself to the Arab cause, Lawrence has 
“bartered his soul” either by “twisting” the Arabs into a version of 
what he desires, making them think the desire their own or by 
imitating Arab ways so that they “spuriously” imitate him.” 
Lawrence often seems to suffer from the deep world-weariness 
of the man who has seen and experienced everything and for 
whom success is emptiness. In a letter to a friend, he attributes 
his abnormality to having risen so quickly, to having “seen so 
much of the inside of the top of the world. . . . I wasn’t a King or 
Prime Minister, but I made ’em, or played with them, and after 
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that there wasn’t much more, in that direction, for me to do.” 
(One might note here that Lawrence had an extraordinary capacity 
for adducing motive after motive to explain himself and in the 
process complicating and darkening understanding.) 

Unlike the disillusioned sceptic who withdraws from the field 
of action, because nothing that comes within his ken engages his 
commitment, Lawrence acts despite his scepticism and grows to 
despise his scepticism without being able to relinquish it. “By our 
swindle [the Arabs] were glorified. We paid for them our self- 
respect, and they gained the deepest feeling of their lives. The 
more we condemned and despised ourselves, the more we could 
cynically take pride in them, our creatures.””° 

Lawrence’s investment in a cause or action is never complete. 
Some part of his mind is always in reserve, reflecting upon events 
as they unfold even as he participates in them. There is a peculiar 
abstraction that pervades Lawrence’s narrative, a deliberate convo- 
lution of language in order, one feels, to maintain a distance from 
events, from oneself. Lawrence is even able to contemplate the 
triumph of his enemy with the impersonality of someone who has 
transcended partisanship. 


Exceptions were the German detachments; and here, for the first 
time, I grew proud of the enemy who killed my brothers. They 
were two thousand miles from home, without hope and without 
guides, in conditions mad enough to break the bravest nerves. 
Yet their sections held together, in firm rank, sheering through 
the wrack of Turk and Arab like armoured ships, high-faced and 
silent. When attacked they halted, took position, fired to order. 
There was no haste, no crying, no hesitation. They were 
glorious.”° 


Lawrence’s ambivalence toward his involvement in the Arab 
cause reflects a more general radical scepticism about a life of 
action. Lawrence, the man of action, goes so far as to deny that he 
is a man of action.” For him “fiction seemed more solid than 
activity.”*8 One gains the impression from reading his letters that, 
if he were possessed of the gifts of George Bernard Shaw or E. M. 
Forster (writer friends whom he admired, Shaw to the point of 
idolatry), he might have thrown away the Arab adventure for the 
possibility of creating one genuine work of art. 

Here the issue shifts from fame vs. anonymity to action vs. 
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imagination or fiction, Certainly Lawrence’s preference for fiction 
does not exclude the possibility of fame. Lawrence might be saying 
that the fruits of action are perishable while works of art last. 
Perhaps fame is an irrelevance, and by “solidity” Lawrence means 
an intrinsic value, irrespective of what publicity the work of art 
might receive. In any event, Lawrence (the one modern writer 
whom one might think an exception) aligns himself with the 
modern cult of artistic heroism. I do not think the alignment 
capricious. It reflects a modern predicament that has been reflected 
upon in connection with other writers as well. 

In a review of Philip Roth’s recent novel, The Counterlife, Lionel 
Abel recalls Hannah Arendt’s warning in The Human Condition that 
modern life (in its bureaucratized form) “prevents any kind of 
independent action.” Abel goes on to remark that “in such a 
society, the making of objections, scientific, commercial or artistic, 
substitutes itself systematically for the doing of deeds. In such a 
context, the maker of books, even of fictions, will have a great 
advantage in any confrontation, for his opponent, without his 
prestige or literary gift, will have as little ability to act, also as little 
access to ideas requiring action.””” Abel wonders what a world 
without deeds might mean for the storyteller. “If there are no 
deeds to story, of what shall the storyteller write?” The question 
has been answered by countless contemporary fictions in which 
thoughts and feelings substitute for deeds: often thoughts and 
feelings of emptiness. 

Lawrence was of course an exceptional figure. Incomparably, he 
combined a capacity (if not a willingness) for action and an artistic 
gift (if not a belief in it). Seven Pillars is testimony to this combination. 
But Lawrence had little or no faith in the achievement. It is not 
simply that he did not think his artistic gift adequate: he did not 
value the deeds he performed. And he did not value those deeds, 
because he did not value any deeds. The truth is that Lawrence’s 
sensibility was thoroughly modernist (as Abel defines modernism 
through Hannah Arendt), despite or perhaps because of his 
experiences. 

Lawrence’s heroism, paradoxically, is a demonstration of its 
impossibility in the modern world and not of the absence of 
objective conditions for it. The fact is that the objective conditions 
for heroic behavior exist and will probably always continue to exist. 
What has disappeared is personal faith in its meaning, its value. 
The heroic actor no longer believes in his action—in fact, comes to 
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regard his behavior as mere acting, in the theatrical or histrionic 
sense. To act in the theater is to be divided from oneself: to be ina 
role that is fully not what one is. Indeed, the very act of reflection 
upon one’s actions may compel this division. Heroism may be 
possible only to an unreflective person. The very need to reflect 
may render heroism not only problematic, but finally impossible. 
Writing itself, the work of art, may be inimical to the heroic 
performance: all reflective or imaginative treatments of heroism 
are bound to be at best ironic or cynical. Even The Iliad, presumably 
the classic of heroism, already signals the end of the heroic 
possibility, for Homer is of necessity divided from his hero in the 
act of imagining him. It is not simply that Homer shows Achilles 
to be a callow, ruthless, ego-maniacal youth; it is that reflection 
shows what unreflective behavior is: sheer monumental destruc- 
tiveness. Homer, like Lawrence in Seven Pillars, may allow action 
a certain radiance or luminousness, but the glow is not really in 
the action, but in the art. The power and the value of The Iliad is 
not in Achilles or his actions (separately considered, they constitute 
a monotonous repetition of acts of killing); they are to be found in 
Achilles’ shield—that is to say, in the poem itself. The pathos of 
Lawrence’s performance is that he could not achieve the Homeric 
satisfaction of art. Nor for that matter could Tolstoy, whom 
Lawrence greatly admired. This dissatisfaction (not the failure of 
heroism) may be the modern condition. 

Lawrence is a man given to extremes; the compromises of survival 
and success in the world were uncongenial to his temperament. In 
a letter to C. Day Lewis, Lawrence writes: “The ideals of a policy 
are entrancing, heady things,” but “translating them into terms of 
compromise with the social structure as it has evolved is pretty 
second-rate work. I have never met people more honest and 
devoted than our politicians—but I'd rather be a dustman. A 
decent nihilism is what I hope for, generally. I think an established 
land, like ours, can do with 1% monists or nihilists. That leaves 
room for me.” Lawrence avoided the middle ground where most 
of us live. 

I have made much of the contention of motives in Lawrence and 
the undecidability of primacy among them. If there is a deepest 
motive, that motive, in my view, is the desire for self-denial to the 
point of extinction. The most oppressive burden that Lawrence 
had to bear was the burden of a self, plagued by insoluble inner 
conflicts. 
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Lawrence’s participation in events of public significance, his 
extraordinary achievements as a leader of men, sometimes seem 
in Seven Pillars to be a mere backdrop to the drama of a deathly 
incommunicable solitude of a man, attempting and resisting com- 
munication: “The essence of the desert was the lonely moving 
individual, the son of the road, apart from the world as in a 
grave.”°' However active he may have been, however successful 
in his actions, Lawrence’s state of being was often a nihilistic 
loneliness. Thus at the moment of greatest triumph, the capture 
of Damascus, Lawrence, listening to the celebration of a muezzin 
voice, experiences an intense loneliness, the sorrow of the event, 
the meaninglessness of the celebration.** One experiences through- 
out the narrative a desperate soul beyond the search for redemp- 
tion, sustaining itself almost unwillingly through an activity that 
gives no satisfaction. 

Lawrence’s predicament is a vivid manifestation of what Freud 
in his late great essays, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, The Ego 
and the Id and Civilization and Its Discontents saw as the tragic 
irreconcilable dualism of human life. According to Freud, the 
psyche is an unsurmountable contention of instincts, though the 
terms of conflict vary: ego vs. id, reality vs. pleasure, life vs. 
death. Death is the only resolution to these conflicts. In fact, Freud 
came to the view that what the opposing sets of instincts have in 
common is a tendency “towards the restoration of an earlier state 
of being,”* a return to the inanimate state of nature. The funda- 
mental striving of every organism is toward the extinction of 
suffering (equivalent in Freud’s view to the pursuit of pleasure) 
and hence of one’s existence, the condition of which is 
suffering. 

In a letter filled with complaint about his situation in the Arabian 
desert, Lawrence characterizes his constant need for change as 
“idiocy”: “I change my abode every day, and my job every two 
days, and my language every three days, and still remain always 
unsatisfied. I hate being in front, and I hate being back and I don’t 
like responsibility, and I don’t obey orders.”** Lawrence’s “idiocy” 
is nothing less than an expression of the need to run away from 
himself. One of Lawrence’s great passions was speed. He loved 
airplanes and of course the experience of riding motorcycles at 
high speed. Death came to Lawrence (at age forty-six) on a 
motorcycle, on which at high speed he tried to avoid striking two 
youngsters who suddenly appeared in his view. Lawrence, one 
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might speculate, always rode his motorcycle as if he were speeding 
away from himself with a suicidal recklessness. 

Suffering was not simply thrust upon Lawrence, it was a 
condition of his own creation, a further complication of the 
labyrinthine complexity of his character. Lawrence never protected 
himself from the rigors of desert life (for instance, the sandstorm) 
as his Arab friends did. “For my own part, I always rather liked a 
Khamsin, since its torment seemed to fight against mankind with 
ordered conscious malevolence, and it was pleasant to outface it 
so directly, challenging its strength, and conquering its extremity. 
There was pleasure also in the salt sweat-drops which ran singly 
down the long hair over my forehead, and dripped like ice-water 
on my cheek.” 

Pain for him was a kind of character-testing, a measure of his 
being alive in perilous circumstances. But the most egregious and 
problematic instance of self-inflicted suffering was his masochistic 
compulsion that made him submit himself to ‘flagellation. If the 
extraordinary passage in Seven Pillars about the beating Lawrence 
received in Deraa at the hands of Turkish soldiers, after he had 
apparently resisted the sexual advances of the local commandant, 
is not to be taken as the whole truth of what occurred, it does 
provide a clue to episodes in his life, the occurrence of which has 
been established by reliable testimony. The passage about the 
event in Deraa gave Lawrence the most trouble to write. It was a 
passage that filled him with shame and that he would have 
preferred to conceal, but that he felt compelled to write in the 
interests of truth. The writing and rewriting of the passage suggest 
that Lawrence remained uncertain about how much to reveal and 
how much to conceal. There also remains in the minds of many 
readers of Lawrence the question about the reliability of his report 
of the events. Did he, for instance, resist the advances of the 
commandant? However one answers this question, what seems 
not be in doubt is the sexual excitement he experienced in being 
beaten. Lawrence represents the event as if it were a first 
experience—with disgust. 

There is considerable evidence that Lawrence arranged and 
submitted himself to periodic beatings on other occasions (after 
his experience in the Arabian desert). Lawrence used as a ruse 
instructions from an invented uncle, who gave the minister of 
beatings precise instructions on how the punishment was to be 
administered. The purpose of the punishment was to enable 
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Lawrence to expiate some unspecified sin or crime he believed 
himself to have committed. Lawrence probably died a virgin, or at 
least there is no evidence of physical hetero or homosexual 
experience in his life, though clearly Lawrence was more attracted 
to men than to women.” “Sexual” experience was apparently 
confined to the beatings that aroused him and even on occasion 
brought him to orgasm. 

Lawrence’s sin was probably some indeterminate feeling of guilt 
connected with his illegitimacy and the rather tyrannical presence 
of his mother in his life. Whatever it was that drove him, he 
apparently had so great a need to suffer that it must have made 
life intolerable. The invention of occasions for suffering is not so 
much an exercise of will as compulsion, that is, a necessity of one’s 
“nature,” over which the will has no control. Jeffrey Meyers 
suggests that flagellation may have served at least provisionally to 
displace his “death wish” by allowing “him to redeem his eternal 
and existential debt” through an expiatory suffering. And he cites 
in support Freud’s discussion in Beyond the Pleasure Principle of the 
relation between “repetition-compulsion” and the death-instinct. 
He also notes in this connection Lawrence’s passion for cleanliness 
amidst the filth in which he often found himself. “Lawrence often 
describes the desert as clean (‘the desert landscape cleansed me’) 
and it is a strong contrast to the ‘filth’ (blood, vomit and sperm) 
that is wiped off Lawrence as he lies ‘retching and sobbing for 
mercy’ after his flogging.”°” Of course, flagellation may have also 
intensified his sufferings to the point of making life intolerable. 
The masochistic personality may seek to end his suffering as does 
the “normal” personality. Suicide, of course, is the ultimate 
disburdening of the suffering self.” 

After having insisted on the complexity of motive in Lawrence, 
I do not wish to resolve the meaning of his character and behavior 
in his desire for self-extinction. A pride of being persists and 
Lawrence wanted to leave traces of himself. The darkness of his 
life and text becomes an invitation to puzzle out a character that 
ultimately defies solution. The paradox of Lawrence for the modern 
reader is the way in which he converted the heroism of action into 
the problematics of modern textuality. Lawrence, it would seem, 
is an exception to generalizations about the self-enclosure of 
literature, its divorce from life, for he appears to be a rare 
combination of action and imagination. But the relationship 
between thought and deed is, as we have seen, problematic in the 
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modern fashion. For him deeds do not have the force of imagin- 
ation. It is not that imagination redeems the deed: if anything, it 
reveals its emptiness, its ephemerality. 

Though Lawrence thematized his own heroism in his work (he 
is subject as well as author), the work of art rather than its subject 
or agency was the object of admiration. In a letter to George 
Bernard Shaw, Lawrence expresses his contempt for “the stink of 
personality” in literature or human relations.*’ Like other great 
modernists, Joyce and Eliot, Lawrence understood the necessity 
of impersonality as an antidote to the still inordinate claim of 
romantic subjectivity. And yet this very impersonality remains a 
form of subjectivity, the subjectivity of the artistic imagination into 
which all the actions and events of the world are absorbed, leaving 
nothing outside of it. Lawrence’s actions in the world may have 
had significant worldly consequences, but for him they meant little 
outside his books. The Lawrencean drama is internal, not external. 
The real battlefield is not the desert of guerrilla raids on trains or 
bewildered Turkish troops, but the psyche of conflicting motives 
in which there is a kind of standoff, death being the only resolution. 
The discontinuous style of Seven Pillars with its alternating descrip- 
tion of battles and psychological reflections, is the style of modern 
division. Lawrence may have yearned for the epic, but it was, as 
he knew, beyond his reach. 

For Lawrence, the book was more real than the world. “Reading 
is to soak oneself hour after hour all day in a single real book, until 
the book is realer than one’s chair or world.”“” Why should this be 
so? Is not the deed visible and determinate for all to behold? For 
all its visibility and determinateness, action is finite and ephemeral, 
whereas the puzzle of the text is an endless, insoluble fascination. 


CHAPTER SIX 


T. E. Lawrence: 
The Uses of Heroism 


WILLIAM M. CHACE 


One of the apparently inescapable functions of a cultural hero is 
to be used by posterity, used in ways congenial to that culture, 
sometimes bent and transformed as that culture changes, some- 
times used up. Cultural heroes are apparently meant to suffer in 
this way, to be put out again and again to employment, some of it 
odd, to be pressed into forms of service they might never have 
imagined. As these forms multiply over time, the image of the 
hero intensifies, becoming protean, meaning much to many and 
departing ever further from the particular (even homely) identity 
once held by the human being who went on to become, strangely 
enough, heroic. Who now is “Jeanne d’Arc” or “Michelangelo” or 
“Napoleon” or “Wellington” or “Lincoln” or “Churchill”? Is it 
possible, is it necessary, to attempt to recover the genuine personal 
reality buried beneath the rich atmosphere surrounding these 
names? Heroes apparently work for us only if we decline to strip 
them of the extraordinary encrustations they have accumulated 
over time. 

Such reflections are occasioned by noting the wide variety of 
uses to which, for seventy years, T. E. Lawrence has been put by 
his readers. Those uses have been very ambitious indeed—ranging 
from the geopolitical (England explaining to itself, through 
Lawrence, how it came to terms with the Arabs, the Turks and 
the French after the First World War), to the existential (André 
Malraux defining for himself and then for his readers the qualities 
of existential bravery), to the psychological (how does extreme 
physical courage conjoin with sado-masochism?), to the ideological 
(one studies, again through Lawrence, the classic imperialistic 
mode of mind), and the directly literary (Lawrence the superb 
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prose technician/Lawrence the weaver of prose fantasies). As a 
person Lawrence submitted to much in his own lifetime, and now 
“Lawrence” is made to submit posthumously to a great variety of 
cultural impositions and re-creations. We see reflected in the 
process not just T. E. Lawrence himself but the culture, trans- 
forming itself and modifying its own points of reference. 

Thus what once appeared as perfectly defensible and even 
exhilarating moments when the culture—British and American— 
celebrated T. E. Lawrence and proclaimed him as a supremely fine 
representative of the vigor, daring, imagination, humility and 
learning of youth now appear rather embarrassing. In 1919, when 
Lowell Thomas began his celebrated lecture tour, “With Allenby 
in Palestine and Lawrence in Arabia,” at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, or when he published his With Lawrence in Arabia 
in 1924, or when Robert Graves published his Lawrence and the 
Arabs in 1927, or when B. H. Liddell Hart wrote T. E. Lawrence in 
Arabia and After in 1934 or his essay, “T. E. Lawrence: Through His 
Own Eyes and Another's” in 1936, the eager reading public was 
given a man who, appearing more gifted and able than almost all 
other men, was the product not only of his own achievements but 
also of the combined support of an ingenious and tireless impresario 
(Thomas), a young but brilliant military strategist and historian of 
high repute (Liddell Hart), and a man of letters (Graves) who, 
shattered by war and aware of romantic delusions, knew that he 
did not want to write (as he believed Thomas had written) “an 
inaccurate and sentimental account of Lawrence.” So the account 
by the impresario is rich with color, irresponsible and wholly 
thrilling to the adolescent mind; the account by the strategist is 
wholly laudatory (“But for [Lawrence] the Arab revolt would have 
remained a collection of slight and passing incidents”); and the 
account by the man of letters appears judicious, its laudatory 
opinions seemingly the product of sober good judgment (“the 
popular verdict that [Lawrence] is the most remarkable living 
Englishman, though I dislike such verdicts, | am inclined to 
accept”). With these three voices, two of them raised by people 
very close in friendship to Lawrence and hence not likely to find 
the objectivity and professionalism their rhetoric often suggests 
they possess, the myth of Lawrence’s heroism was inaugurated. 

In 1936, Liddell Hart clearly grasps what he and others have set 
in motion. He writes as a man who, watching a marvelous object 
rising in its trajectory, seeks from earth to pass on minor corrections 
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in its course, knowing that nothing will block the apotheosis, but 
still retaining some proprietary interest in the awesome event. 
Writing in 1936, after the publication of the trade edition of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom the previous year, Liddell Hart announces gravely 
that the appearance of that book 


is more than a literary event. It is a necessary service for the 
purification of legend. No force in the world is so potent as a 
legend; free from temporal limits, its influence for good far 
exceeds the power that the wisest of rulers could exert; in 
experience its capacity for corruption has proved infinitely greater 
than that of any despot. So fast does legend grow, if seed and 
soil are propitious, that there is no more mistaken service than 
the withholding of a man’s own evidence from the feeling that 
haste is indecent, and in the belief that the passage of time will 
produce a clearer atmosphere. Early publication is a more hopeful 
step towards purification.’ 


Of course the very legend about which Liddell Hart so soberly 
speaks is one in whose formation he had played a large part, and 
its “purification,” the antisepsis of rhetoric he recommends, is 
something he quickly abandons and replaces by a kind of encomium 
which mounts and mounts until, by essay’s end, there seems little 
with which to distinguish T. E. Lawrence from another humble 
but inordinately endowed desert traveler, Christ himself. By the 
third paragraph, Liddell Hart can say of Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
that, “if all blemishes be admitted, it is a great work, and a work 
of great beauty. The more closely one reads it the more one 
appreciates its manifold excellences, of composition, description, 
and exposition” (23). After dwelling upon several such excellences, 
Liddell Hart moves to the real subject at hand, namely the way in 
which the man himself became more than a man, became a little 
more than human and, leaving mere achievement behind and, 
having “burst into flame,” became “Lawrence of Arabia”: “Always 
he strove for a standard, and in his own eyes fell short. But it was 
a peak so lofty that few other men could even see it through the 
mists. Most of those whom posterity labels great are content, with 
eyes kept down, to pluck the fruits in the valley. In him the man 
of reflection wrestled long with the man of action, and finally 
won—to the world’s loss or gain?” (28). 

The question is rhetorical. Liddell Hart is no more willing to 
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think that Lawrence’s achievement has been the world’s loss than 
to think that Christ’s travail was a failure. Indeed, it is to that 
glorious comparison—between two extraordinary and superhuman 
individuals—that Liddell Hart’s prose swiftly moves. In praising 
Lawrence, Liddell Hart notes that by completely abandoning his 
resources “as well as the conventions of civilized life,” Lawrence 
became a “white Arab” and moved fluidly among a people who 
had lost their foreignness to him. Serene and courageous, having 
become “more deeply steeped in knowledge of war than any 
general,” having completed a course in reading “which covered 
most fields of human knowledge,” having formed “intellectual 
equipment such, perhaps, as no other commander of his time 
possessed,” and having learned to exercise “command without 
being in command,” Lawrence, says Liddell Hart, arrived in 
Damascus “as the vindication not only of the Arab rising but of 
the course of Lawrence’s thought. . . . He is seen to be more than 
a guerrilla genius; rather does he appear a strategist of genius who 
had the vision to anticipate the guerrilla trend of the civilized 
warfare that arises from the growing dependence of nations on 
industrial resources” (36). 

But, with his entry into Damascus, the merely military genius 
became, in Liddell Hart’s eyes, another kind of being, not just 
human: “For three days he ruled it: on the fourth he left, driven 
out by his own perception of the danger to his wisdom, and to 
the freedom this implies. Ambition was almost the last fetter 
on his spiritual freedom that needed removal to make release 
complete” (38). And with this freedom comes the full apotheosis. 
This “incarnate” being, as Liddell Hart now calls him, left behind 
him in Damascus a “message that could not die,” and that message 
gained strength by virtue of its emanating from one who had freed 
himself of all normal desires, a being who was “perhaps in far 
more than normal measure ... both masculine and feminine,” 
and a being who fused in himself a cluster of specific virtues: 
“fundamental goodness,” “intense kindliness,” “unstinted genero- 
sity,” “fairness,” “compassion,” “purity of motive,” “scrupulous- 
ness,” “thirst for truth” and “a high courage” (40). 

When Lawrence died in 1935, the Rev. L. B. Cross, M.A., Fellow 
of Jesus College at Oxford, gave a sermon in the College (Lawrence’s 
own) in which the comparisons to Christ could not have been any 
more direct or specific (“And now I want to draw your attention 
to another figure whose life’s work was done in Palestine, and 
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which like the work of Jesus reached its climax and its most creative 
stage during a period of some three years”’), while the possible 
ludicrousness thereof was warded off by the speaker’s claim that 
no direct correspondences were intended. Yet: both Lawrence and 
Christ achieved an important part of their life work in three years; 
both were cast out by society; both were suffering ascetics; and 
both were broken by events which later revealed their extraordinary 
powers. No similarities being intended by the Reverend Cross, 
they are nonetheless prominently displayed, and little in his 
address makes rhetorical sense unless they are inferred. 

The views of Lawrence taken by Winston Churchill at the same 
time are expressed no less grandiloquently. Writing just after 
Lawrence’s death and calling him “one of the greatest beings alive 
in our time,”’ Churchill begins with gestures of mild objectivity 
toward his subject but soon warms to the occasion and gives voice 
to a vision of Lawrence that, at the time, must have been shared 
by hundreds of thousands of people in Great Britain and America: 


The gravity of his demeanour, the precision of his opinions, the 
range and quality of his conversation all seemed enhanced to a 
remarkable degree by the splendid Arab head-dress and garb. 
From amid the flowing draperies his noble features, his perfectly 
chiselled lips, and flashing eyes loaded with fire and comprehen- 
sion shone forth. He looked what he was, one of nature’s greatest 
princes. (158) 


After quickly recounting Lawrence’s activities in the Middle East 
when officially responsible to Churchill, the laudatory essay turns 
to Seven Pillars of Wisdom, with Churchill praising it in a phrase 
destined to accompany the book through successive republications: 
“It ranks with the greatest books ever written in the English 
language” (162). The essay draws to its crescendo-like conclusion 
in a manner fully harmonious with the spirit of Thomas, Graves, 
Liddell Hart and the Reverend Cross: 


His pride and many of his virtues were superhuman. He was 
one of those beings whose pace of life was faster and more 
intense than what is normal. . . . His grip upon the imagination 
of the modern world was due to his indifference to all the 
delights which nature offers to her multitudes of children. He 
could feel her pangs to the full. Her prizes did not stir him. 
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Home, money, comfort, fame, power itself—meant little or 
nothing to him. The modern world had no means of exerting 
the slightest pull upon him. Solitary, austere, inexorable, he 
moved upon a plane apart from and above the common lot. 
Existence was no more than a duty, yet a duty faithfully to be 
discharged. . . . King George V wrote to his brother, “His name 
will live in history.” That is true. It will live in English letters; it 
will live in the annals of war; it will live in the traditions of the 
Royal Air Force, and in the legends of Arabia. (165) 


One can speculate that some of the reasons for such effusive, or 
rather fulsome, praise must be found in the grimly depressing 
circumstances of World War I. In that conflict, the heroism of men 
could not be etched so sharply on the public mind. Endless death 
and protracted struggle without clear resolution worked to enervate 
the heroic imagination. As Malcolm Muggeridge has said of Lowell 
Thomas’ successes in giving Lawrence to the public in the 1920s, 
“squalid battles for a few hundred yards of mud in which tens of 
thousands died ina single afternoon, as Thomas immediately saw, 
were not susceptible of glamorisation. He therefore moved on to 
the Middle East, and in that theatre ran into T. E. Lawrence, at 
once recognising in him a worthy subject.”* 

Churchill’s words typify the reverence found in the 1937 volume, 
T. E. Lawrence by His Friends, edited by Lawrence’s brother. That 
book, with its many short and wholly admiring essays, codifies 
the nature of Lawrence’s reputation in the post-war years, through 
the early years of the Great Depression, and during the period 
shortly after his death. Little was to be faulted in the man who, 
war hero, ad hoc strategist, archeologist, linguist and amateur 
diplomat, had made the Middle East his own and had done what 
no mere general or Whitehall civil servant could ever have dreamt 
of doing. 

After such exaltations, the first of the discordant notes to be 
sounded about Lawrence came from Christopher Caudwell, the 
Marxist literary critic, in his Studies in a Dying Culture (1938). 
Caudwell recognizes the importance of the war, seeing it as 
unprecedented, and deeming it an historical moment when heroism 
might have flourished. That it did not do so, producing only “the 
pathetic figure of T. E. Lawrence,” is owing to the fact that even 
within bourgeois culture authentic heroism must issue, Caudwell 
says, from the correct union of historical environment and indivi- 
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dual will, that union producing a person whose effect on his 
surroundings is to dominate them. The true hero must know how 
to make his historical environment yield to his pressure, must 
know, as Caudwell puts it, that “just as a man can only carve a 
chicken properly if he knows where the joints are, and follows 
them, so a hero dominates events only because he conforms closely 
with the law that produces them” (23). Although Lawrence had 
the requisite gifts of an unusual force of personality, intense 
ambition and rare intellectual ability, and although he loathed the 
“bourgeois present,” finding “a corner of the world as yet free 
from capitalist exploitation” (33), he could not move beyond the 
narrow geographical constraints of the Bedouin culture he found 
so seductive. Caudwell sees Lawrence as impotently incarcerated 
in “an Arab dress, bloody, barbarous, [and] without faith” (34). 
And, if Lawrence is championed by those who would claim that 
he “freed” the Arabs, then Caudwell would prophesy that he freed 
them only to make them worse: “he never fully realised how 
completely he had betrayed them all. He had brought into Arabia 
the very evil he had fled. Soon his desert Arabs would have money, 
businesses, investments, loud-speakers, and regular employ- 
ment” (37). Lawrence, in other words, was historically blind, or 
so Caudwell claims, for he did not properly grasp that the true 
(i.e., Leninist) path for the Arabs would have been for them to 
renounce, simultaneously, both what might be called “the idiocies 
of desert life” and the seductions of exploitative capitalism. Syria and 
Iraq rested on Lawrence’s conscience as the living manifestations of 
what should not have happened, but most certainly did. So, in 
frustration and disappointment, he renounced his claim to political 
power and historical change, retreating to the only quasi-socialist 
society with which he could identify, namely the British army: 
“like a kind of Arabian desert in the heart of the vulgar luxury 
of bourgeoisdom, the bare tents of the Army shield a simple 
comradeship, a social existence free from any competition or hate” 
(37). In other words, Lawrence, truly a communist in spirit, but 
ineffectively one in practice, saw military hardship and anonymity 
as his only recourse after the calamities of the desert. The “external” 
world of great historical deed, of “carving the chicken properly,” 
was not a world Lawrence could master, and his political creation— 
Iraq—was one around which the clutches of oil finance were 
constantly being tightened. Hence he who had been deemed in 
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previous years a hero is deemed by Caudwell “a might-have- 
been” (20). 

If, from an ideological point of view, Caudwell could detect strong 
“contradictions” between the communistic preferences inherently a 
part of Lawrence’s sensibility and the practices he unwittingly took 
to enact them, the perception of contradictions within Lawrence’s 
writing is also at the center of R. P. Blackmur’s resolutely non- 
ideological essay two years later (1940). Although Blackmur, cor- 
rectly seen as one of the supreme practitioners of the New 
Criticism—by virtue of his elaborately self-conscious and highly 
nuanced prose style, and by his ability to exert great strength in 
educing the finer filiations of irony buried in the tissues of both 
prose and poetry—his essay on Lawrence concentrates on the 
psychological, not the literary, ironies of the writer’s achievement. 

Like the critics and essayists before him, Blackmur acknowledges 
that his subject has become heroic. Emphasizing Lawrence’s ability 
to express “an image on the great level of what many men would 
like to be so long as they know they cannot,” Blackmur knows 
that he is writing about a man who has become superhuman: “a 
legend while he yet lived, a myth, and almost a Cause” (97). All 
of the customary praise is in place in Blackmur’s essay: the 
awareness of Lawrence’s power, of his deliberate craftsmanship, 
of his enormously deep feeling and of the magnitude of his 
understanding. But what is missing in Lawrence, and what 
prompts Blackmur to declare, mysteriously, that Lawrence is “lost 
but lurking,” is that nothing in Lawrence’s endowment as a man 
could ever compensate for what Blackmur calls his “lack of 
conviction,” a lack the exact nature of which preoccupies Blackmur 
for most of his essay, and one that prevented Lawrence from 
fulfilling his promise. 

Blackmur quotes Lawrence in a letter announcing his literary 
ambitions: “Writing has been my inmost self all my life, and I can 
never put my full strength into anything else. Yet the same force, 
I know, put into action upon material things would move them, 
make me famous and effective. The everlasting effort to write is 
like trying to fight a featherbed” (100). Yet this exalted ambition— 
to succeed with words more than to succeed with deeds—is 
precisely the impediment to greatness that Lawrence faced. Such 
extraordinary ambition, Blackmur claims, produced “forced 
writing, seldom discovered writing, never the writing of momen- 
tum” (101). Everything is willed, exerted but not released, and 
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lacking the last full measure of sympathy that could have been 
extended toward the beings and things of the world. The result, 
on the page, is something exciting, charged and yet inert. That 
Lawrence knew he had a subject of prepossessing importance 
there is no doubt; that he focused his considerable energies upon 
its realization there is, again, no doubt. But the will suppresses 
the enactment: 


what he wrote was not narrative at all, but a re-seizure, highly 
selective and deeply canalized, of the focal material of experience: 
to which the mere narrative can never be more than apposite. . . . 
Lawrence did not compose by narrative means, the story does 
not come first. In fact the composition comes the other way 
round: the story, the events, serve to enrich and to prune a little 
the native superabundance of the sensibility engaged. The 
events, say, served as a mechanical closing focus—the iris of a 
camera—upon the actual material of experience, just as his 
intentions, the residual pattern of habituated eyesight of his 
sensibility served as the evaluing focus. They reduced, and 
thereby concentrated, the scope of his attention sufficiently to 
permit the valuing act to occur. (106) 


All of which well-wrought Blackmurian prose serves ornately to 
say that while Lawrence did not lack willfulness in his calculated 
prose, he did lack “conviction,” a term special to Blackmur, but 
one he defines as “the sum of those inner modes and outward 
manners by which the materials of experience are set together so 
that they make a whole so secure that the mere intention of 
the writer becomes immaterial to the book” (123). Lacking that 
conviction, Lawrence practiced “a deeply engaged perfidy to the 
experience” (115). 

This intricate argument, once unravelled (and apparently based 
on a version of T. 5. Eliot’s conception of the “dissociation of 
sensibility”), is a combined critique of both Lawrence the writer 
and Lawrence the man. Treated sympathetically, Lawrence is held 
for a long time in Blackmur’s patient eye, but he is at last found 
profoundly inadequate. Blackmur attends more seriously to the 
pathology of being Lawrence than Caudwell, nominally more 
hostile to the author of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, ever imagined doing: 
“limited,” “lacking in imagination,” “unsympathetic,” “forced,” 
“eccentric,” “ultimately inadequate,” “obsessed,” says Blackmur, 
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concluding that Lawrence “is the least abiding writer in English” 
(108) save Jonathan Swift. 

The grounds for this peculiar mixture of serious respect and 
lacerating criticism are not fully explained by Blackmur, but hints 
are given. For instance, when he declares that Lawrence possesses 
“an unconvicted belief,” he adds that such an oxymoron is “perhaps 
idiosyncratic of the experiment of our times,” going on to say that 
“even this day—late summer 1940—shows chiefly the clinical 
picture of shock” (110). Here Blackmur’s position can be seen as 
most vividly different from that taken by Liddell Hart, Graves and 
others in the decade previous. Where they employed Lawrence as 
a hero to redeem heroism in a time of ugly and senseless war, 
Blackmur employs Lawrence to reveal what he sees as the confusion 
all around him at a moment when ugly war had just resumed. 
Blackmur’s essay does not seem political and historical; New 
Critical essays rarely do. But Blackmur, having no evident reason 
for adopting Lawrence as a topic, seizes him as an augury, as a 
sign that the Depression decade had taken its psychological toll 
and that further sharp jolts to the culture were on their way. 

For Caudwell, T. E. Lawrence is an unfortunate study in 
contradictions; for Blackmur, an interesting and revealing failure. 
For André Malraux, also writing in 1940, Lawrence reassumes his 
heroic and mythic stature, but he does so at the behest of a 
writer who sought his whole career to be “engaged” in events— 
revolution, diplomacy, conquest, warfare, love—and yet one who 
believed that art—a world issuing from a transcendence beyond 
all such events—is our only permanent expression. The synthesis 
of action and art that Malraux proposes as a resolution of this 
contradiction is the life led by Lawrence or, more tellingly, by 
Malraux himself. Everywhere respecting and praising the artistry 
that he presumes shaped Lawrence’s deeds, Malraux also presumes 
that Lawrence faced the same sense of “nothingness” that Malraux’s 
semi-autobiographical fictional characters customarily confront. 
Nobility in total pessimism is the pose that both the Malrauvian 
and Lawrencean hero must assume, for they are conducting 
themselves according to a principle enunciated in Malraux’s novel 
Les Noyers de l’Altenburg (The Walnut Trees of Altenburg): “The 
everlastingness of man can be conceived, but it’s an everlastingness 
in nothingness.”” 

The parallels between Malraux and Lawrence are exceptionally 
strong, and these biographical facts might lead us to suppose that 
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other parallels between the two writers are just as strong.® The 
assertion of deeper patterns of similarity is at the heart of all 
Malraux’s writings about Lawrence—a novel, a long essay and 
some of the reflections in his Anti-Memoirs. The novel, The Walnut 
Trees of Altenburg, was composed in 1940 and is, among many 
other things, a meditation on the absurdity of war, on suicide, on 
“determination in the face of annihilation” (191), and on total 
selflessness (the strongest scene in the novel is that of German 
soldiers who, having gassed their Russian enemy, are now shocked 
by their torment and carry the suffering victims back within their 
own lines). Some large part of its remembered action, with its hero 
Victor Berger waging tribal warfare in Libya and uniting the Pan- 
Turk movement, is a reworking of the story of Lawrence. And its 
intensity, its concern with the establishment of stasis amid explosive 
conflict, its combined sense of futility, agony and glory—all these 
elements evoke Lawrence too. Berger is given to us as a man 
whose qualities clearly summon up a vision of Lawrence: 


Romantic? Certainly; but no romantic displayed such intellectual 
precision, or such mastery of the means at his disposal; besides, 
although my father was not indifferent to power he cared nothing 
for money. ... What the origin of this enthusiasm was, my 
father had hardly considered. It was mixed up with the need to 
get away from Europe, the lure of history, the desire to leave 
some scar on the face of the earth, the attraction of a scheme to 
which he had contributed not a few of the finer points, the 
comradeship of war, friendship. (49-50) 


These motivations bring the Malrauvian hero out of the ordinary 
and into the world of masculine friendship, thence to a position 
where he can begin the elaboration of an identity strong enough 
to withstand absurdity: “The greatest mystery is not that we have 
been flung at random between the profusion of the earth and the 
galaxy of the stars, but that in this prison we can fashion images 
of ourselves sufficiently powerful to deny our nothingness” (74). 
When Malraux was writing this novel, he was also composing 
an essay, “Lawrence and the Demon of the Absolute,” arguing 
that Lawrence was not involved in the desert struggle out of 
political sentiments, but out of personal ones combining aesthetic 
and philosophical aspirations: “he did not believe in history. He 
believed in art. . . . It was necessary, in spite of the bickerings, the 
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defections, the treasons, that the reader be carried away by one of 
those exalting epics of generosity which make one believe that a 
few inspired days can hold all the beauty of the world. Lyricism 
alone could do it.”? Malraux adds that Lawrence wanted Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom to focus on “unexpected actions that would 
illuminate the secret nature of the man from whom they sprung,” 
adding later that “the portrait he wanted to paint was the anatomical 
sketch of a man who examines everything his own, or that might 
be his own, with the poisoned lucidity of the atheist of life” (524, 
526). Reading such grandiose rhetoric, no reader can be blamed 
who thinks that Lawrence is but the mask that Malraux wears to 
speak about himself. Indeed, Malraux confesses as much himself 
when he says that literary figures can be granted mythical status 
when we want to make them into agents for our own self- 
examination: “The dream we create for ourselves out of such 
personalities is an imaginary aptitude for using what they have 
written as replies to the questions posed for them by life and by 
men” (529-530). 

For these reasons, it is not surprising that one learns little about 
Lawrence from Malraux—either from the novel or from the essay. 
Both, in fact, are means by which Malraux sharpens his intimate 
awareness of the only subject to hold his interest or successfully 
to challenge his intellectual imagination: himself. Ostensibly criti- 
cizing Lawrence, Malraux says that “what he failed to achieve was 
the transfiguration which should have been extended even to his 
memories in order to establish their meaning, to bring them on a 
level with the eternal” (525). But that is not a comment about 
Lawrence; it is about Malraux. The term “transfiguration,” irrel- 
evant to our understanding of the rather non-spiritual and 
earthbound Lawrence, is perfectly appropriate to our understand- 
ing of Malraux’s deepest ambitions. 

In Anti-Memoirs (1967) Malraux again invoked Lawrence to serve 
as a principle of self-explanation. Reviewing his (probably bogus) 
airplane visit in 1934 to the ruins of the Queen of Sheba’s capital 
in the Arabian desert, Malraux writes, honestly enough, that “these 
lands of legend attract eccentrics”’® and then links his own 
adventure with Lawrence’s: 


Such people were just picturesque lunatics—until they became 
transfigured by romanticism and by the familiarity of Europeans 
with the confines of civilization, the lands beyond the mountains; 
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the supreme adventure became the penetration of a forbidden 
world. At that time the appeal of Arabia lay in its holy cities and 
in the independent emirates whose isolation the British were 
helping to insure. (Our steamship is now heading for Aden, 
whence Rimbaud set out for Abyssinia; and it has just come 
from Jidda, whence T. E. Lawrence took off into the Arabian 
desert.) (54) 


The use of Lawrence on this occasion is both to romanticize 
Malraux’s own curious search for ancient ruins and to endow that 
search with the distinguished lineage of those few rare men who 
have expressed the recurring need to go beyond civilization, to 
engage in the “supreme adventure”’—Rimbaud, Lawrence ... 
Malraux. Thus we see, in summary, that the truth of André 
Malraux’s own romantic and exotic personality is that it has, over 
the years, needed a certain kind of company to come alive. The 
heroic image of T. E. Lawrence has been an important part of that 
inspiring assistance. 

The years of World War II added little to the history of Lawrence’s 
reputation, but in 1950 Hannah Arendt turned her keen analytical 
intelligence to him in an essay that would later become part of her 
pioneering study, The Origins of Totalitarianism. Finding herself in 
agreement with the idea that there was something momentous 
about Lawrence’s life, and echoing the belief that his story must 
be comprehended “in all its moving bitterness and greatness,”" 
Arendt argued that his fate was characteristic of a modern phenom- 
enon, namely that of the individual who, disgusted “with the 
world as well as with himself” (317), tries to lose that self by 
assuming another identity and disappearing into a wholly foreign 
atmosphere: “Lawrence had to behave as though the Arab national 
movement was his prime interest, and he did it so well that he 
came to believe in it himself. But then again, he did not belong, 
he was ultimately unable ‘to think their thought’ and to ‘assume 
their character.’ Pretending to be an Arab, he could only lose his 
‘English self’” (317). Arendt argues that the compulsion to achieve 
such an identity is a product both of the pressures that create 
anonymity and of the attractions of modern ideology. The indivi- 
dual is lost in a “despair of all possible human responsibility” 
while, at the same time, he wishes to be “embraced and driven by 
some big movement” (319). So Lawrence, in her eyes, exemplifies 
the erosion of individual dignity or what she calls “the real pride 
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of Western man” (320). Quoting from Lawrence’s letters (which 
were published in 1938), she notes that he certainly cherished the 
pleasure of doing something “so clean as to be his own,” but he 
also believed that the possibility of all such pleasures had vanished 
in our time. Lawrence, here typifying the general plight, knows 
that he “no longer counts as an end in himself, but has a chance 
only in alliance with the secret forces of history and necessity of 
which he is but a function” (320). 

Arendt’s account of Lawrence is based on a powerful rendition 
of the doctrine of alienation so popular in the postwar period. 
After the era of totalitarianism, after the Holocaust, and after the 
spasm of mass war, that doctrine grew in importance. Lawrence 
became absorbed into its argumentation. What he, as an example, 
gave to the thesis—whose primary elements are anomie, the yielding 
of the individual to the superiority of mass society, the diminution 
of personal responsibility and authority, and violence—is the 
colorful grandeur of his own life. Lawrence was hardly the only 
cne to suffer modern existence, but his sufferings, having already 
assumed the proportions of high drama in the popular imagination, 
now took on, in the hands of Hannah Arendt, immense usefulness 
to her particular understanding of the modern world. 

With the publication of Richard Aldington’s Lawrence of Arabia: 
A Biographical Enquiry in 1955, the perception of T. E. Lawrence’s 
career underwent a profound shock: the era of debunking commen- 
ced. Aldington’s book, soon followed in spirit by articles from 
Malcolm Muggeridge and Elie Kedourie (and, much later, by 
Edward Said’s Orientalism), is a relentless attack on virtually every 
aspect of Lawrence’s achievement and reputation. Nothing that 
Lawrence did or claimed to have done—his schoolboy reading 
abilities, his prowess as a walker, his importance to the Arab 
campaign, his diplomatic skills, his work as an archeologist, his 
deeds as a guerrilla warrior, even his taste as a collector of 
phonograph records—nothing whatsoever escapes Aldington’s 
implacable scepticism. Where others had come to admire, Alding- 
ton waits to scorn. Seven Pillars of Wisdom is, he says, “rather a 
work of quasi-fiction than of history”;’* Lawrence’s claim that he 
had once been offered the post of High Commissioner for Egypt 
was false and, what is more, “is not a regrettable exception. On 
the contrary it is but one more example of a systematic falsification 
and over-valuing of himself and his achievements which Lawrence 
practised from a very early date” (12). But Aldington’s attack 
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(which had been published in France as Lawrence l'Imposteur) is as 
hostile to the myth built up around Lawrence for some thirty years 
as it is to Lawrence himself: “the edifice shows a fairly solid front 
to the uncritical reader but once it has been examined it is shown 
to be an inverted pyramid at the base of which stands Lawrence 
himself on whom the legend rests. My book is therefore a criticism 
of those writings which have fostered the Lawrence legend” (13). 

Aldington’s thesis about Lawrence himself is based on letters 
Lawrence had written to the wife of George Bernard Shaw, 
disclosing the pain he had experienced upon learning that he had 
been born out of wedlock. These letters, only recently having come 
to light at the British Museum, are at the heart of Aldington’s grasp 
of what he sees as the essential fraudulence and mythomania of 
Lawrence’s life (the man, he says, was “at least half a fraud”). 
Aldington argues, at considerable length, that Lawrence constantly 
suffered from a sense of guilt about his upbringing, the family 
hypocrisy it entailed and the impossibility of ever repairing the 
initial “wrong” of his origins: 


Guilt—that gives us the clue. Let us look back upon what 
we have learned by this long enquiry about him and his 
circumstances. He was, and knew that he was from an indeter- 
minate but certainly early date, the child of an irregular union 
between an Anglo-Irish aristocrat and a girl of humble birth. . . . 
Lawrence grew up to bear the intolerable burden for a sensitive 
youth of a Guilty Secret... . The impact on a gifted, hyper- 
susceptible, extremely vain youth of learning that Guilty Secret 
must indeed have been shattering and heart-breaking. (345) 


With guilt like that in place, Lawrence was put in a position, 
Aldington argues, that forced him to both self-aggrandizement and 
self-abasement, the former to create a self superior to the one that 
social circumstances had given him, the latter to punish him for 
being the inferior person he knew he really must be: “the tragedy 
of Lawrence’s life is that the inner conflict started by the shock of 
discovering the ‘secret’ was never resolved, so that his very gifts 
turned to self-destruction” (349). Between building up stories about 
himself and assisting at every turn in the elaboration of the myths 
that surrounded him for decades, Lawrence was also involved in 
abasing himself—the incident at Deraa being the most harrowing— 
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and, what is more, constructing many paths for himself that would 
lead inevitably to more abasement. 

Concluding his “enquiry,” which must now be seen as an early 
attempt, on the part of an industrious but bitter amateur, at 
psychohistory, Aldington says: 


It has been said that Lawrence had no “real self,” that he was 
merely an actor who played many parts. But there was a “real 
self,” which is fairly shown both in Seven Pillars and in the letters 
to Lionel Curtis and Charlotte Shaw—an unhappy, wistful, 
tortured, hagridden self, floundering between heights and 
depths, aspiring to the réle of a knight of the Round Table and 
tumbling with Hibernian awkwardness into grotesque and even 
terrible accidents and misfortunes—who can think of that flog- 
ging at Deraa without a shudder of pity for the victim? Yet he 
had the courage, the skill—the cunning, if you like—and the 
force of will and character to impose on the world his over- 
valued persona as reality, and to receive world-wide acclaim— 
for what? for the clever patter and pictures of a glib showman 
untroubled by the majesty of truth. (350) 


Aldington also implies, with respect to the immense following 
that Lawrence was able to attract, that fraudulence maintained at 
high level will never want for adulation: the greater the myth and 
the more glorious the impossibilities it involves, the greater its 
appeal. One index of Lawrence’s hold on the cultural imagination, 
in the immediate wake of the publication of Aldington’s book, was 
that it was greeted with fiery indignation by many reviewers (some 
of them Lawrence’s friends, or what Aldington had called the 
“Lawrence Bureau”), one of them, in a temperate and fair-minded 
BBC lecture, summing up the aggrieved position by painfully 
asking: “To what purpose has this been done? . . . What can be 
the gratification in attempting to destroy a famous name—an 
inspiration to youth all over the free world? As Lawrence is 
no longer here to defend himself, it is perhaps well that this 
‘Investigation’ should have appeared now, whilst there are still a 
few of his old comrades left to say a word for him.”*” 

We may infer from the tone of Aldington’s book that his answer 
would be that the truth about things is always preferable to its 
opposite. But out of the unyielding industry of his attack on 
Lawrence there nonetheless must arise to any reader’s eyes the 
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unsettling spectacle of an author apparently discharging the ener- 
gies of some unresolved tension of his own, some conflict in which 
Lawrence is only the ostensible, but not the real, topic. And to 
that same reader it must also occur that one of the difficulties of 
psychohistory, so compelling in some respects, is that it invites as 
much attention to the inner motives of the psychohistorian as to 
those of his announced subject. 

Whatever those motives on Aldington’s part, his apparent aim 
did not succeed; Lawrence and his reputation did not vanish as a 
result of his attack. If Aldington’s 1955 “Enquiry” was the single 
most important event in the public consideration of Lawrence since 
Lowell Thomas’s “spectacles” in 1919, and if that sour book 
was wholly destructive in its intentions, the result was to add 
controversy to legend, but not to end legend itself. One judicious 
commentator of the time said that “there remains the inescapable 
fact that Lawrence was a legend (even if the wrong legend) and 
that a number of extremely diverse and brilliant people thought 
him a genius (even if they made a sad mess of describing what 
kind of genius he was).”™ 

Such diffidence in the face of legend is also manifest, post-1955, 
in the thinking of Wyndham Lewis, who had known Lawrence 
and might be imagined to have taken one of his characteristically 
strong and contentious positions on the subject at hand. Instead, 
in a review of several Lawrence books, including Aldington’s, he 
adopts an unassertive tone, praising Seven Pillars of Wisdom (even 
while, strangely enough, calling its narrative line “uneventful”), 
putting in a good word for Lawrence as a diplomat and military 
tactician, and being understanding about his alleged homosexua- 
lity. But he concludes his review by saying that “Lawrence was 
much less of a mountebank than it is very easy to represent him.” 
With defenses as mild as that, the Aldingtons of biography have 
very little to worry about. 

The next important “treatment” of Lawrence—appearing in one 
of the most celebrated, and yet one of the most idiosyncratic 
treatises of the time—came in Colin Wilson’s The Outsider (1956). 
For Wilson, Lawrence was “characteristic”’—of a great deal indeed. 
He represented the “tragedy of waste,”'® the inability of an 
individual to gain complete self-knowledge and to act in a manner 
responsive to the imperatives of that self and to the absurdities of 
the surrounding world. Wilson claims that Lawrence lacked both 
the “healthy conceit of a man of genius” (73) and the ability to put 
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introspection and thought behind him, qualities needed to enter 
the world of action: “His power of self-analysis is profound. He 
cannot see himself and his mind as a whole, but he can construct 
the picture in fragments, and in The Seven Pillars none of the 
fragments is missing. His most characteristic trait is his inability to 
stop thinking. Thought imprisons him; it is an unending misery, 
because he knows the meaning of freedom” (76). Excessive thought, 
counsels Wilson, makes everything unreal and, in Lawrence’s case, 
his sense of unreality drove him to the violence of the desert. That 
violence in turn only created an attitude of “world-contempt” (79), 
a negation of the matter-of-factness of life, and a consequent 
heightening of the powers of the will and a quest after even further 
violence: “Lawrence has all the powers of a man who is capable of 
making tremendous efforts of the will; he fails because he has no 
purpose towards which to direct the will. His failure is due to his 
inability to analyse the vague urges that stir in him, and bring 
them into the light of consciousness” (81). 

While Wilson’s argument is seriously vitiated—if not ruined— 
by his contrary assertions that Lawrence both possessed and lacked 
the power of introspective analysis, the importance of his essay 
rests in the way he captured Lawrence for his own heady (and, at 
the time, popular) gospel of alienation, will-power, self-involve- 
ment and marginal heroism. Hannah Arendt and André Malraux 
had anticipated some of the themes that Wilson’s rhapsody would 
bring together, and Irving Howe would in a few years join them 
in his own fashion. But no other writer discovered in Lawrence’s 
reputation and writings the great degree of pliability that Wilson 
found in them. In his hands, the tough yet high-minded hero so 
admired by Winston Churchill and Liddell Hart had become a 
vague and aimless man, interesting to Wilson largely owing to 
what he could not do. 

With the publication of Anthony Nutting’s Lawrence of Arabia: 
The Man and the Motive in 1961, the treatment of Lawrence from a 
psychological perspective was given further prominence. Where 
Aldington had seen Lawrence, unsympathetically, as a creature 
driven by pathological urges, Nutting—a diplomat and Middle 
East expert—generously extends his curiosity to a man whom he 
sees as wounded by life, a man carrying his injuries in a brave and 
touching manner. “Tortured” is a word appearing with telling 
frequency in Nutting’s book, and with it he embraces two meanings: 
that life had unfairly treated Lawrence and that Lawrence inflicted 
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considerable pain on himself. Facing directly the question of 
Lawrence’s intimacy with suffering and hardship, Nutting argues 
that masochism was central to Lawrence’s being, and that the 
incident at Deraa acquainted him with the person he had been for 
a very long time. After the beating and the sodomy by the Turkish 
soldiers, Lawrence was changed in spirit because he, a “tortured 
creature,” had been forced to recognize the deepest currents of his 
life. Thereafter, “locked in the prison of his self-mortification all 
he could think of was escape.””” 

The tone of Nutting’s book is that of a man who recognizes the 
fragility of another man, seeing in Lawrence the qualities of noble 
defeat, resignation, and fatigue engendered by the ferocity of 
battle, the humiliation of torture and the embarrassment of political 
betrayal. At the time of the British-Arab drive on Damascus in 
1918, Lawrence, says Nutting, was besieged with doubts and 
second thoughts, writing later that 


Here were the Arabs believing me, Allenby and Clayton trusting 
me, my bodyguard dying for me; and I began to wonder if all 
established reputations were founded, like mine, on fraud... . 
There was my craving to be liked—so strong and nervous that 
never could I open myself friendly to another. The terror of 
failure in an effort so important made me shrink from trying. . . . 
There was a craving to be famous; and a horror of being known 
to like being known. Contempt for my passion for distinction 
made me refuse every offered honour... . I liked the things 
underneath me and took my pleasures and adventures down- 
ward. There seemed a certainty in degradation, a final 
safety. (149-150) 


Nutting concludes from such writing that Lawrence was then “near 
to the brink of insanity,” adding that his ultimate wish was “to 
abdicate.” These problems continued to plague Lawrence until his 
death, when he knew he had been broken by his experiences and 
he had almost nothing left to sustain him. Nutting is aware of the 
ways in which Lawrence’s career might be interpreted in political 
terms, but he thinks such interpretations superficial: “Faced by 
these infinitely complex problems, a number of writers have 
been tempted to offer the simple ‘political’ answer—Lawrence’s 
sufferings over the betrayal of the Arabs—as the reason not only 
for his walking out on his triumph in Damascus but also for his 
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determination to lose his shadow in the ranks of the R.A.F. This 
is not true, as an examination of the facts will show” (238). 

Nutting’s own examination of the facts shows the following: that 
Lawrence, while suffering from a revulsion towards sex, was not 
homosexual; that, while he was disgusted by the Allies’ treatment 
of Feisal, he was nonetheless strong enough to return to “the 
cockpit of Arab and Allied politics” at the request of Churchill and 
Feisal even after the latter had been betrayed and had himself 
engaged in betrayal; and that the only way truly to understand 
Lawrence is to see him as a man suffering from three driving 
forces—“masochism, fear of responsibility and mental break- 
down” (242). 

Masochism, the key to Nutting’s understanding of Lawrence 
(just as guilt was to Aldington’s), was entwined with another 
element often found in such sufferers, namely a heightened, and 
illusory, sense of their own importance: 


Lawrence, for whom modesty was not exactly a strong suit, 
began to compare his own life and antecedents with those of 
the Messiah Himself. There was the question mark about his 
birth; he was waging a war for a great cause by preaching 
rather than fighting: he had undergone the temptations in the 
wilderness, had been offered the Kingdom from the high 
mountain and had renounced the flesh and the devil. (243) 


But, at Deraa, Lawrence as Christ was horribly revealed to himself 
as “no risen prophet, no Son of God, but a rabid masochist, whose 
happy endurance of pain disclosed a perversion of the flesh rather 
than a triumph of the spirit” (244). With the coming of that moment 
of self-illumination, Lawrence was changed: empty of mission, 
grotesquely ambitious and full of blood-lust, “often driving himself 
and his Arabs beyond the limits of endurance, hating himself for 
the fraud that he now knew himself to be, yet striving relentlessly 
towards the temporal rewards that loomed disproportionately large 
in the wake of his spiritual divestment” (245). Nutting concludes 
his appraisal and his book with a phrase that, in its complimentary 
and touching mildness, is a far cry from the kind of laudatory 
exclamation that had colored the prose of Graves, Churchill 
and Liddell Hart: Lawrence, he says, “lit so many fires in cold 
rooms” (247). 

This psychological portrait of Lawrence had at least one immedi- 
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ate effect in the transmission of the myth: it became the interpretive 
means Robert Bolt used in his script for the 1962 film Lawrence of 
Arabia. Nutting served as an advisor to Bolt and to Sam Spiegel, 
the producer of the film, and his vision of Lawrence the man also 
informs the manner adopted by the actor Peter O’Toole in playing 
him. O’Toole’s Lawrence is something of an epicene Hamlet: 
driven, inward, possessed by urges he cannot name or express, 
glamorous yet oddly frail. There is nothing of the stoutly practical 
and thoroughly tough Lawrence who must certainly have existed. 
We are given instead a neurasthenic and interior figure, one whose 
debilities strangely mock the spacious desert vistas captured by 
the wide-angle lenses of David Lean. This Lawrence is a thoroughly 
impractical, introspective and wounded man who does not really 
enter, much less fill, the panoramic landscape he is reputed 
to have dominated. Moreover, the exact political and historical 
circumstances of Lawrence’s campaigns are not made clear in the 
movie, and while such matters are never easy for popular films to 
treat, the consequent ahistorical image reinforces the impression 
that Lawrence is not interesting by virtue of what he specifically 
did, but only by how he suffered. The Lawrence known by millions 
of people is this cinematic version; that is one of the central facts 
about the contemporary transmission of the Lawrence myth.”® 

The other result of Nutting’s book is that it inspired two 
influential, but very different, critics and commentators of the time 
to appraise Lawrence and to assimilate him, as evidence, to 
their respective visions of the world. Both of them—Malcolm 
Muggeridge and Irving Howe—took the mythic man as representa- 
tive, seeing in him the strains and divisions of “our” time (the 
early 1960s), counting his debilities and achievements as revelatory 
of the present. After disdaining Lawrence’s self-aggrandizing and 
his “congenitally untruthful” books, and after stating that the 
Arabian campaigns were, after all, “historically and militarily 
insignificant,” Muggeridge says: 


All this, in a sense, makes Lawrence more interesting rather 
than less. He was a portent, not a hero. The Zeitgeist flowed 
through his veins, and beat with his heart. His falsifications 
were to be our truth; his fraudulence our faith, his mock-modesty 
our humility. The beating and homosexual assault (whether real 
or imagined) that he suffered at Deraa were endured on our 
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behalf. Like his namesake, the only begetter of Lady Chatterley, 
he was himself our own fever and pain.” 


Howe’s much more sympathetic treatment, one partaking of 
none of Muggeridge’s cavalier sneering and wit, nonetheless could 
have taken the phrase—“our own fever and pain”—as its own 
epigraph. After faithfully recounting the basic facts of Lawrence’s 
life and paying particular attention to the way in which he won 
his way into the sensibilities of several important Arab warriors, 
Howe says that we will never know exactly what happened in the 
desert during Lawrence’s years. We must depend on the account 
of a man who was “leader, follower, victim all in one.”2° To Howe, 
this inaccessibility and complexity are the real issue at the center 
of Lawrence’s importance. Since we live, he says, in a volatile 
period, one in which the older verities are inoperable, and since 
we must “snatch the trophy of freedom” at whatever moment it is 
abruptly thrust before us, traditional heroism has become irrele- 
vant. With Lawrence, “we have a distinctly ‘modern’ kind of 
heroism. . . . For better or worse, the hero as he appears in the 
tangle of modern life is a man struggling with a vision he can 
neither realize or abandon, ‘a man with a load on his mind’” (348). 
Lawrence’s burden, Howe says, is that he wanted to maintain the 
virtues of old-fashioned heroism, but could not, plagued as he was 
by doubts and extreme self-consciousness. 

Hence Lawrence’s masterpiece, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, must be 
seen as the special creation it is, a document masking itself as a 
historical and political account of a man aspiring to traditional 
heroism, but which is actually an account (as Colin Wilson had 
said) of how that man constantly fell away from action and towards 
introspection and doubt. This, Howe claims, makes it a modern 
document: 


As autobiography The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is veiled, ambigu- 
ous, misleading: less a direct revelation than a performance from 
which the truth can be wrenched. Nor can it be taken as 
formal history, since it focusses too subjectively, too obsessively, 
perhaps too passionately on its theme: which is the felt burden 
of history rather than history itself. Yet the book as an act has 
become part of the history of our politics, and is as necessary 
for comprehending the twentieth century as Brecht’s poems or 
Kafka’s novels or Pirandello’s plays. (356) 
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Seven Pillars of Wisdom possesses other qualities which qualify it 
for inclusion as a classic among modern masterpieces: an “agitated 
surface,” “wrenchings of metaphor and perspective,” “a tensing 
of nerves and sensibility” and “broken reflections upon human 
incompleteness” (357-358). But paramount in Howe’s consideration 
of the man and of the book as “modern” is the way that he is 
persuaded, as Nutting and Bolt were before him, that behind the 
character of Lawrence lurks the figure of a present-day Hamlet: 


there could be no evading the one central fact of his post-war 
years: that, in his freedom, he no longer knew how or why to live. (359) 


Whatever the reason, his life was painfully distraught. He would 
walk the streets of London for nights on end, lost in moodiness 
and self-examination. He ate poorly, carelessly. His home in 
Oxford, palled by the death of two brothers in the war, was 
unbearable. A mist of affection separated him from his 
mother. (360) 


there were times when he expressed with rare clarity and 
poignance the sense of drift which he shared with so many of 
his contemporaries. (360) 


He suffered from a nihilism which revealed itself as a draining 
of those tacit impulsions, those root desires and values which 
make men continue to live .. . [he confronted] the sense that 
human life had entered a phase of prolonged crisis in which all 
the sustaining norms had lost their authority. (361) 


After painting him in these drab colors, “these suits of solemn 
black,” Howe then launches his real claim for Lawrence, asserting 
that the man’s most important achievement—vastly more influen- 
tial than any campaign in the desert—was his “courage and 
vulnerability in bearing the burden of consciousness” (362). This 
makes Lawrence a “hero who turns into a bewildered man suffering 
from an aftermath of heroism” and it is this man “who now seems 
closest to us” (361). Howe concludes his essay by announcing that 
Lawrence “left his name entangled with a cluster of unanswered 
questions, this prince of our disorder” (364). So strong, even over- 
heated, is such rhetoric that the reader must be careful that he not 
forget who the real T. E. Lawrence happened to have been: a well- 
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educated, multilingual, asexual, masochistic, physically adroit 
guerrilla warrior, diplomat, strategist and motorcyclist who trans- 
lated Homer and wrote a book, Seven Pillars of Wisdom, that, good 
or bad, has no precise generic analogues. He does not easily become 
“we.” To try to assimilate him, to absorb him into the travails of 
living in America in the early 1960s, is an effort that lends luster 
to Howe’s intellectual ingenuity, but little to his sense of balance 
and historicity. “Our” disorder is not a principality over which 
T. E. Lawrence has much actual dominion. 

At one point, Howe himself seems to recognize this fact, 
defensively saying that “for the minority of men to whom reflection 
upon human existence is both a need and a pleasure, Lawrence 
still seems to matter. He is not yet a name to be put away in 
history, a footnote in dust” (333). Howe’s extraordinary exertions 
on Lawrence’s behalf arise, it appears, from just this concern with 
his hero’s diminishing impact, from a sense that his cultural 
reverberations have subsided. Howe’s Lawrence is therefore less 
heroic and more representative, less superman and more every- 
man. What once was extraordinary—to Churchill and millions of 
others—becomes, through Howe, all too ordinary. 

After such deflation in the 1960s, it would take a rather sensa- 
tional book, The Secret Lives of Lawrence of Arabia, to revive strong 
public interest in Lawrence in the 1970s. Its two authors, British 
journalists Phillip Knightley and Colin Simpson, discovered very 
disturbing facts—that on a number of occasions, from 1923 until 
1935, Lawrence was beaten, at his own (disguised) request, by a 
young Scot, John Bruce. Nineteen years old when the beatings 
began, Bruce was persuaded by Lawrence that they reflected the 
wishes of “The Old Man,” a relative who, Lawrence claimed, 
had become disgusted with Lawrence’s repeated failures and 
embarrassments to the family. The beatings were severe, causing 
blood to flow and, on at least one occasion, sickening a witness to 
them. These revelations, first published in the Sunday Times in 
June-July 1968, brought headlines to Knightley and Simpson, and 
have undoubtedly altered the way Lawrence will be viewed 
by posterity. Their disclosures dramatically confirmed what was 
suspected already about Lawrence’s masochistic yearnings. They 
also darkened the sense of Lawrence’s heroism, making him less 
a free agent of great deeds manfully done, more a pathological 
and compulsive figure. 

The psychological analysis provided by Knightley and Simpson 
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ignores both the literary and historical achievements of their 
subject. They are simply not interested in, say, Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, or in The Mint, or in the remarkable differences between 
the two books. Recognizing that Lawrence appealed to many 
people as a great hero at a time when heroism seemed implausible, 
they announce that their project will be “to take a cool look at this 
legend.””* So, in sum, they argue that Lawrence was not a 
homosexual, that the events at Deraa cannot now be known with 
any certainty (“whether Lawrence was assaulted by the Bey or by 
someone else is immaterial: his ordeal, real or imaginary, was none 
the less horrifying”—248), that he believed his efforts in the desert 
had been a failure, that his masochistic state of mind was probably 
rooted in guilt over the death of Dahoum, that Lawrence’s enjoy- 
ment of pain increased in intensity with age, and that he found 
genuine fraternal happiness upon enlisting in the R.A.F. But 
Knightley and Simpson, whose explanations have the ring of the 
casual and the quick, offer little more explanation than that. They 
aspire to something further, but admit how little they have learned 
about the inner life of their subject: 


And here is the nub of the Lawrence problem, the stumbling 
block to any really objective study, for the traffic is all one way; 
we do not know what his mother and father wrote to him, nor 
for that matter his brothers, or Charlotte Shaw. Whatever 
happened to Lawrence, it seems to have alienated him from 
what remained of his family, as is shown by the pre-war 
relationships mirrored in the Home Letters. We cannot explain 
his early development for lack of information. Nor, until the 
Deraa episode, is there anything in the letters which might 
suggest he was wrestling with a serious psychological prob- 
lem. . . . He was certainly an unusual person, but few could 
have foreseen the course his life was suddenly to take. . . . What 
explanation can there be? (253-254) 


Several reviewers™ have noted not only the failure of Knightley 
and Simpson to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the behavior 
of the most unusual Lawrence, but also their rough and ready 
treatment of the historical complexities in which he was involved. 
In fact, were the sensational revelations about Bruce and Lawrence 
excluded from The Secret Lives of Lawrence of Arabia, it would have 
little standing in the Lawrence literature. Its importance is almost 
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wholly owing to its lurid reinforcement of the tendency to see 
Lawrence in clinical terms, a tendency to which the writings of 
Blackmur, Aldington, Colin Wilson and Nutting had earlier lent 
support. 

The reputation of T. E. Lawrence has been so vigorously exploited 
by writers who have taken him as a means to proclaim their 
own gospel of alienation, or heroism, or existential bravery or 
psychological truth, that traditional literary scholarship has had 
little effect on a reputation so thoroughly saturated in both the 
glorious and nefarious. One interesting exception to this situation 
appears in Jeffrey Meyers’ The Wounded Spirit: A Study of “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom” (1973), a long chapter of which (“Composition 
and Revisions”) is devoted to a careful and exacting scrutiny of 
the way in which Seven Pillars of Wisdom underwent revision from 
Lawrence’s first plans for it in September 1917 to the Oxford 1922 
text to the final published version in 1926. Meyers, who believes 
that Seven Pillars of Wisdom is essentially a work of self-exploration, 
and that its greatness does not reside in its accounting of military 
or diplomatic history, nonetheless sees it as a formal, and not an 
effusive, display of emotion. In discussing the most important 
chapter of the book, which was in fact about the most important 
moment in Lawrence’s life—the rape at Deraa—Meyers shows that 
its successive revisions allowed Lawrence to distance himself from 
the trauma and to achieve aesthetic detachment: “with each revision 
of Seven Pillars Lawrence moved further from actual history and 
closer to an imaginative recreation of it. . . . Lawrence achieves a 
powerful effect in this passage by describing the inhuman torture 
as if it were happening to someone else and by bringing the 
narrator’s coolness into forceful conjunction with the reader’s 
emotions.”” 

Meyers is also quite helpful in describing, on technical grounds, 
why Revolt in the Desert, Lawrence’s 1927 redaction of Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, is inferior to the earlier volume and why, as a book 
concentrating on military history, it must be inferior. Not only does 
it omit the most memorable sections of Seven Pillars of Wisdom (e.g., 
Lawrence’s execution of the Arab, the passage describing the 
rearrangement of the dead, the torture at Deraa and the grotesque 
description of the Turkish hospital), but it also fails to set forth the 
central underlying drama of Lawrence himself, namely that, as a 
writer, he used “a background of romance, idealism and brutality 
in ironic counterpoint to his private tragedy of self-betrayal” (139). 
With this chapter, Meyers had advanced the understanding of 
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Lawrence as a literary figure further than any other scholar. 

The other emphases and preoccupations of Meyers’ book, how- 
ever, are psychological, not stylistic or technical. He is deeply 
concerned with Lawrence’s alleged homosexuality, his preoccupa- 
tion with pain and self-abasement, his hatred of the physical and 
the intimate, and his final descent into masochistic nihilism. Hence 
his book should be seen as part of the tradition of Malraux and 
Nutting. 

That tendency reached its climax in John Mack’s A Prince of Our 
Disorder: The Life of T. E. Lawrence (1976), a book notable for its 
length, the scope of its research, its painstaking collecting of 
evidence and its careful weighing of complexity. And unlike, for 
instance, Aldington and Knightley and Simpson, its author, a 
psychiatrist, grasps the fact that Lawrence mattered—to history, to 
people, to the culture that he left behind him in England and the 
culture he entered in the desert: “This book is the historical and 
psychological study of a public figure whose decisions and actions 
have affected, and continue to affect, the lives of millions of 
people.” That influence continues to the present, Mack’s book 
being written, as he says, while “a major war—the fourth in a 
quarter of a century—led to great loss of life among Arabs and 
Israelis” (xxi). 

Mack also grasps a contrary fact, one suggested by the title of 
his book, drawn as it is from Howe’s essay: Lawrence, while 
important by virtue of what he, and no other man, did, is 
understandable only by virtue of his resemblance to other men. 
Thus, while his book is a study of someone unusual, it examines 
that individual with the conviction that “to a varying degree we 
all share some of his characteristics.” Extraordinary deeds, ordinary 
needs; greatness, but similarity. And that, as Mack would have it, 
explains not only our identification with individuals surpassing us 
in accomplishment, but also our ability to make sense of such 
identifications. This process is central to the real workings of 
heroism and legend: “We follow with great interest the fortunes 
and decisions of persons in positions of leadership. Our self-regard 
rises and falls with their successes, vicissitudes or failures, and we 
second-guess the choices they make” (xvii). 

The importance of Mack’s book rests in its penultimate chapter, 
“Intimacy, Sexuality and Penance,” a discussion of the relationship 
between a great man’s personal development and the public effects 
for which he has become known. Nothing else in the book—the 
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review of Lawrence’s involvement in the political, military and 
diplomatic events in the Hejaz and Transjordan, the writing and 
reception of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, the anonymous escape into 
the R.A.F.—is as crucial as the way Mack tries to unite, via the 
principles of Freudian psychology, the inner disturbances and 
energies of Lawrence’s life with the public deeds which warrant 
our interest in him. Not trained as an historian or literary critic, 
Mack treats diplomatic strategy and artistic accomplishment only 
in so far as he can use them to illuminate the one subject for which 
his training guarantees him credibility—the reciprocal relationships 
between inward turbulence and outward act in an individual's life. 

Unfortunately, the results provided by Mack in this major chapter 
are quite modest. What does he say? That the illegitimate liaison 
of his parents was distressing to Lawrence; that he suffered as a 
child and that Deraa was a shattering experience for him; that he 
was extremely wary all his life of every form of intimacy, particularly 
the sexual; and that, as a result of his mother’s corporal punishment 
of him and of the torture meted out by the Turkish soldiers, he 
developed a “flagellation disorder.” Linking these things together 
to form a picture of Lawrence’s interior ‘life, Mack adds the 
unchallengeable proposition that Lawrence “was a child of his 
age’’ (417), and makes the fail-safe (and circular) comment that 
“the intricacies of Lawrence’s sexual life are so fundamentally 
bound up with other aspects of his character that it is not possible 
to understand the latter fully without some exploration of the 
sexual aspect” (416). 

But these remarks, mixing the clinically well-known with a few 
bromides familiar to every biographical study, fail to offer the kind 
of traction that might advance our understanding of Lawrence. It 
is not enough to say that “Lawrence’s personality was replete with 
paradoxes and contradictions” (457), or that he “was always 
influencing people” (458). And, while it is right to think of Lawrence 
as an “enabler” of other people and their interests, it is not enough 
to exclaim that he “sought new possibilities for the self” (454). And, 
while we may have to agree that “some qualities in all of us—in 
Lawrence certainly—must stand by themselves without 
explanation” (446), explanation is exactly what we seek from Mack’s 
professional expertise. But from him all we are likely to hear is 
that “I am convinced that much of what Lawrence accomplished, 
perhaps the central importance of his life, derived from the force 
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of his moral example, what was known in an earlier time as 
‘character’ ” (447). 

Buried in the book is a comment touching in its honesty; it is 
also quite destructive of Mack’s largest ambitions in the book: 


I fear that I shall disappoint those who have borne with me 
patiently to this point in the expectation that I will find in the 
documentation of this aspect of Lawrence’s life [the beatings 
administered by Bruce] definitive explanations of his character 
or of other actions which have puzzled his biographers. Perhaps 
some readers will choose to go further than I will in their own 
formulations, but I am bound by the data and by my concern 
lest this most tortured aspect of Lawrence’s life be given too 
great anemphasis. (437-438) 


Unfortunately, the grounds for disappointment are all too obvi- 
ous. Mack has indeed constructed a perfectly plausible picture of 
the inward Lawrence, but it is not a revealing one. And he has 
shown how the flagellation disorder deepened in its remorseless 
workings as time went on, but it is not news to say, citing the 
example of Lawrence, that sexual pain and pleasure are allied, or 
that the renewal of sexual pleasure only occasions the need for 
renewed pain, or that cycles of pain and pleasure make up the 
springs of human activity. These findings are unexceptionable, but 
the leap to the exceptional, to Lawrence himself, is not completed. 
This is why one attentive reader of Mack’s book, exasperated that 
the inward sufferer and the outward doer had not been united, 
has remarked that other readers “can continue to doubt whether 
the carefully articulated uprising of several million oppressed 
people arose from anything so conventional as the worries of one 
of its instigators that his father had not been married to his 
mother.”” Or why another reader, unintentionally stripping from 
Mack the essential purpose of his book, has remarked that “he has 
dealt with the personal and private side of Lawrence’s life so 
comprehensively that it should now be possible to shut the pathetic 
part of the man away forever, and weigh him in the one role that 
really counted—that of the Imperial Hero, an agent of his time and 
class.”*° It is, of course, the two roles—public and private—that 
Mack had wanted to fuse, shutting out neither. That he did not 
do so, armed though he was with all the strength that modern 
psychohistory and Freudian typologies can offer, probably ends 
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such investigations of Lawrence for some time to come. 

But, if professional psychology, doing its best, had exhausted 
itself as a medium of interpreting Lawrence by the mid-1970s, the 
subject of Lawrence as “the Imperial Hero, an agent of his time 
and class,” dormant since the essay by Caudwell, came alive in 
that decade. The “psychological” Lawrence was probably a product 
of the postwar interest in the internal and submerged forces that 
both animate and torment individuals. Aldington, Colin Wilson, 
Nutting, Howe, Knightley and Simpson, Meyers, Mack: the tradi- 
tion is to define Lawrence as interesting by virtue of what he keeps 
from view. The roots of his heroism are hidden, and what he does 
not offer in the old way of romantic grandeur he gives in his 
ambivalence and pain. 

But with political attention focusing on the Middle East in the 
1970s and 1980s, and with the history of colonial expansion 
becoming of great interest for Americans after Vietnam and the 
British after imperial decline, the subject of the ideological Lawrence 
is renewed. Let us recall that the subject had been addressed 
before, by Caudwell in the 1930s and by Arendt in the 1950s. And 
it had been given detailed treatment by an Arab scholar, Suleiman 
Mousa, in the early 1960s. Mousa’s book, T. E. Lawrence: An Arab 
View, is a clear, tough-minded and knowledgeable study, by a 
nationalist eager to emphasize the Arab contribution, of the ways 
in which Lawrence actually participated in the Arab Revolt. 
Mousa’s conclusion is delivered with graceful but crushing force: 
Lawrence, a thorough-going dissembler and fantasist, engaged in 
myriad fabrications all his life, the most important of which was 
to exaggerate his importance to that revolt. In this he colluded with 
Lowell Thomas and Robert Graves; together they manufactured a 
“Prince of Mecca” to whom the achievements of the desert 
campaign could exclusively be attributed: 


Anybody attempting to assess with fairness Lawrence’s role on 
the battle-fields of the Revolt ranging from Mecca in the south 
to Aleppo in the north, cannot escape the conclusion that it was 
a modest one. ... Putting aside Lawrence’s eloquence and 
descriptive powers, and comparing the operations in which he 
took part with those led by Maulud Mukhlis at Wadi Musa, 
Gueira, and Shobek, we are immediately struck by the absurdity 
of the claim that Lawrence was a hero of the Revolt. But Lawrence 
had the advantage of his pen, while the bedouin and Arab 
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regulars enjoyed no such gift. And here lies the secret of his 
magnified stature, which he earned at the expense of others.’ 


Mousa goes on to say that Lawrence reviled the intellectual and 
military capacities of the Arabs, lied about his knowledge of Arabic, 
covertly sponsored the ambitions of the Zionists and behaved in a 
duplicitous manner at all times: “In plain English he was a 
Machiavellian, who believed that the end justified the means” 
(271). The way to understand his retreat to the Royal Air Force 
and the Tank Corps is to see it as an atonement for the deceit that 
had been the greater part of his life. Lawrence, says Mousa, was a 
fraud. 

By the 1970s, the attitudes expressed by Mousa had gained an 
impressive vigor. For example: when reviewing Mack’s book in 
1976, Elie Kedourie, whose fiercely political interests in the Middle 
East stem from his roots as an Iraqi Jew, echoes Mousa while 
intensifying his rhetorical tone, saying that everything for which 
Lawrence stood in the Arab conflicts was destructive and that his 
influence in the area has been wholly baleful: “Seven Pillars is 
knowingly and deliberately untruthful. ... By transforming the 
mediocre and the shady into noble and exalted beings, the book is 
not only corrupt but corrupting—corrupting in a manner particu- 
larly familiar to the modern age, when political causes have come 
to be endowed with transcendental significance, to warrant the 
greatest sacrifices and justify the most heinous crimes.”** Kedou- 
rie’s contempt for Lawrence, as strong in its own way as was 
Churchill’s admiration forty years before, is based on his feeling 
that the cause of Arab nationalism, then and now, is a bad cause 
(led as it was by the “mediocre and the shady”) and that Lawrence 
had no business championing it: “Why a foreigner should so 
fervently embrace it, and what it has contributed to civilization, are 
both quite obscure” (56). It is rooted also in his belief that 
Lawrence’s writings about events in which he was involved are 
colored by “meretricious flamboyance,”” an inability to tell the 
truth and a compulsion to place himself at the center of events to 
which he was, in fact, quite marginal. Mousa and Kedourie are, in 
this respect (if in no other), united. 

Kedourie’s anti-Arab ideological convictions,” which he puts to 
use in discussing Lawrence, are also anti-charismatic, resting on 
his belief that the ancient tinderbox of the Middle East is made 
more dangerous by individuals like Lawrence, intruding as they 
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do their own personal needs into political situations: “he looked 
to politics for a spiritual satisfaction which it cannot possibly 
provide, and he invested it with an impossibly transcendental 
significance. In doing so, he pandered to some of the most 
dangerous elements to be found in the modern Western men- 
tality” (56). 

If Kedourie’s ideology denies the legitimacy of Lawrence’s entry 
into the Middle East, and if he disparages Lawrence’s commentary 
on the desert campaign, the position taken by Edward Said, also 
evocative of Mousa’s attack, is just as hostile to Lawrence, seeing 
him as alien and imperialistic in sensibility. But Said proceeds from 
a fervently pro-Arab position, in clear opposition to the stance 
taken by Kedourie, depicting Lawrence as a self-indulgent exploiter 
of those whom he feigned to lead and saying in Orientalism (1978) 
that 


Conscious of his power over the Orient, conscious also of his 
duplicity, unconscious of anything in the Orient that would 
suggest to him that history, after all, is history and that even 
without him the Arabs would finally attend to their quarrel with 
the Turks, Lawrence reduces the entire narrative of the revolt 
(its momentary successes and its bitter failure) to his vision of 
himself as an unresolved, “standing civil war.”*' 


Said cites Lawrence as a classic instance of the Westerner who, 
ignorant of the Middle East and hostile to it, nonetheless uses it 
as a landscape on which to paint his own personal fantasies. Himself 
ignoring the evidence of Lawrence’s considerable knowledge of 
the Middle East, a knowledge that impressed a very large number 
of Arab and non-Arab people in the years when he was exercising 
it, Said argues that everything Lawrence did in the desert was 
directed by his compulsion to superimpose his internal confusion 
on a people he secretly detested: “The great drama of Lawrence’s 
work is that is symbolizes the struggle, first, to stimulate the Orient 
(lifeless, timeless, forceless) into movement; second, to impose 
upon that movement an essentially Western shape; third, to 
contain the new and aroused Orient in a personal vision, whose 
retrospective mode includes a powerful sense of failure and 
betrayal” (241). The burden of Said’s sourly polemical book is that 
all Westerners, and certainly all “Orientalists” (Europeans and 
Americans who write about the Middle East), do just what 
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Lawrence did. He and those like him proceed from certain fixed, 
and erroneous, convictions about a people and a culture they are 
determined to manipulate and misunderstand. 

For all their manifest differences, both Kedourie and Said see 
Lawrence as foreign and unwanted, the one because Lawrence’s 
vision of the Arab world was incendiary, the other because it was 
patently irrelevant. His importance is granted, but for Kedourie it 
rests on Lawrence’s real threat to a volatile situation; for Said it 
rests on the way he symbolizes the colonial imagination. 

That Lawrence would suffer, almost one hundred years after his 
birth, and more than fifty years after the period of his glory, this 
twin ideological rejection from the landscape and environment of 
his most important book, and that this rejection would come with 
such ferocity, is a commanding reinforcement of the fact that 
he continues to matter, continues to gain attention and suffer 
distortion, and continues, as legend and hero, to find his identity 
in the hands of others. Like Yeats, in Auden’s elegy: 


Now he is scattered among a hundred cities. 
And wholly given over to unfamiliar affections. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Malraux’s Lawrence 
JEFFREY MEYERS 


I 


André Malraux admired intellectual men of action: Trotsky, Mao, 
De Gaulle, and believed “a man is what he does.” The pattern and 
meaning of Malraux’s complex life and work is illuminated by a 
comparison to T. E. Lawrence. For he belonged to a vanished 
breed of mythomanic adventurers (Burton, Doughty, Captain 
Shakespear), transformed his exploits into legend and was able 
to live out his private fantasies. Lawrence reached the peak of his 
career just as Malraux began his own brilliant trajectory through 
art, war and politics, and was an immediate and influential model 
of the literary man of action. 

Throughout his life Malraux was obsessed by Lawrence, whom 
he saw as the archetypal scholar, soldier and writer as well as the 
Nietzschean precursor of his own fight against man’s tragic destiny 
and attempt to transcend the limitations of his background and 
character. Both Lawrence and Malraux deliberately disguised their 
family background and the major events of their lives, and created 
their own exotic legends as an attractive alternative to reality. As 
Malraux wrote of the Lawrencean hero of his last novel, The Walnut 
Trees of Altenburg (1943): “He could perhaps have found some 
means of destroying the mythical person he was growing into, 
had he been compelled. But he had no wish to do so. His reputation 
was flattering. What was more important, he enjoyed it.” 

Both Lawrence and Malraux possessed a formidable erudition 
in their youth, despised academic pedantry, were attracted to 
remote civilizations and cultures, began their careers with archeolo- 
gical expeditions to the East and carried out explorations in the 
desert. Both flamboyantly led the underdog in a foreign war and 
became fascinated with flying. Both were heroes who shifted from 
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a military to a political career at a crucial moment in history, and 
became the intellectual and ideological supporters of nationalistic 
leaders: Feisal and De Gaulle. But Lawrence deliberately regressed 
from a lieutenant-colonel to a private in the Tank Corps, and 
Malraux, who adopted Lawrence’s guerrilla tactics when he fought 
with the Resistance, began as a private in the Tank Corps and 
became a lieutenant-colonel. Malraux’s capture of Strasbourg, the 
last French city in German hands, at the head of the Alsace— 
Lorraine Brigade, was the equivalent of Lawrence’s capture of 
Damascus, the last Arab city in Turkish hands, at the head of the 
Bedouin legions. In The Walnut Trees of Altenburg Malraux observed: 
“Intellectuals are like women . . . soldiers make them dreamy,”? 
and in his own life he attempted to turn his dream of Lawrence 
into reality. 

Malraux planned to write the life of Lawrence as early as 1929. 
He wrote an essay intended for his book, “Lawrence and the 
Demon of the Absolute” (1946), in 1942. At the same time, he was 
working on The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, in which the hero’s tribal 
warfare among the Senussi of the Libyan desert and his relation 
to Enver Pasha and the Pan-Turk movement are clearly based on 
Lawrence’s achievements in the Arab Revolt. In the essay, Malraux 
remarks: “Whoever writes his memoirs (except to deceive) judges 
himself. There were in this book [Seven Pillars of Wisdom], as in all 
memoirs, two personae: the one who said I and the author.”® In his 
Anti-Memoirs (1967), Malraux imitated Lawrence’s confessional 
mode and his use of two personae. Malraux’s analysis and judgment 
of Lawrence in the essay synthesize his own dominant character- 
istics: “his pride: his appetite for glory and deceit, his scorn of his 
desire; his implacable will; his distrust of ideas; his need for relief 
from his intelligence; his anguished self-consciousness which led 
him to try to see himself through the eyes of others; his lack of all 
faith and his search for the limits of his strength.” 

In an interview with L’Express on March 22-28, 1971, Malraux 
claimed to have met Lawrence and discussed the English hero 
with a deferential reverence that he usually reserved for deities 
like De Gaulle: 


Lawrence, I’ve met him once. Once only, in a bar of a grand 
hotel, in Paris, Ino longer know which one. We were not equals, 
you know. He had in his pocket the Seven Pillars, his collaboration 
with Churchill during the Peace Conference, his rupture with 
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the world and that halo of mystery that the Intelligence Service 
gave him. 

Of course the true mystery was not there. I suspected it 
without being sure of it at the time. I was a young French writer 
with only the Prix Goncourt in my pocket. That was little enough. 
He was extraordinarily elegant. Of an elegance of today, not of 
his time. A pullover with a rolled neck, a kind of nonchalance 
and distance. 

I don’t remember the subjects we discussed. I remember 
simply that he was then passionate about motors, those of 
motorcycles and boats. It was a relatively short time before his 
death. Did he want to die? I have often asked myself that 
question without being able to answer it.° 


Unfortunately this statement, so appropriate to Malraux’s mytho- 
mania, is patently false. It is significant that on this momentous 
occasion Malraux, who had a phenomenal memory, did not 
remember the name of the hotel or the subjects discussed. Apart 
from the fact that Lawrence never mentioned meeting Malraux, 
Lawrence did not drink nor frequent the bars of grand hotels; he 
did not collaborate with Churchill at the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919, but at the Cairo Conference of 1921; he had never been in 
the Intelligence Service, though he did intelligence work for the 
Arab Bureau in Cairo during 1915-16; he was not at all elegant, 
but self-consciously shabby (the pullover with a rolled neck comes 
from the well-known photograph by Howard Coster that was taken 
at the end of Lawrence’s life and reproduced as the frontispiece of 
the Letters); and, through Malraux claimed to have met Lawrence 
in Paris after he had won the Prix Goncourt in 1933 (which he 
refers to with mock modesty), Lawrence did not leave England 
between 1933 and his death in 1935. For Malraux, the next best 
thing to actually meeting Lawrence was saying that he had met 
him. Toward the end of his career, when Malraux felt he had 
equalled Lawrence’s achievement, he rather arrogantly appropri- 
ated his hero, transformed him into his own image and portrayed 
him as an elegant, nonchalant and mysterious Paris intellectual. 


II 


Malraux’s rather abstract essay, “Lawrence and the Demon of the 
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Absolute,” like The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, reflects on Lawrence’s 
experience in World War I from the perspective of World War II. 
The defeat of the Loyalists in Spain and the German occupation of 
France had turned Malraux’s thoughts towards the English hero 
of the last free ally in western Europe. Malraux’s description of 
Lawrence is obliquely but unmistakably autobiographical. He 
portrays Lawrence in the light of his own experience, considers 
how he can learn from and implement Lawrence’s art of action, 
and reveals how Lawrence has inspired him to live his life and 
write his books. Malraux mentions Lawrence’s “decisive struggle 
with the angel”—the original title of The Walnut Trees of Altenburg— 
and states that Lawrence’s book had been lost (in the Reading 
train station in 1919) as Malraux’s had been destroyed by the 
Gestapo; and he imitates in his novel the deliberately anti-climactic 
conclusion of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Malraux’s essay not only 
reveals the depth of his hero-worship and close identification with 
Lawrence, but also provides an illuminating introduction to The 
Walnut Trees of Altenburg. 

Malraux—writing in a transitional period of calm between his 
escape from a German prison camp and his enlistment in the 
Resistance (where he adopted the name of his fictional hero, 
Colonel Berger)—focuses on a crucial and depressing turning point 
in Lawrence’s life. He quotes many passages from Lawrence’s 
Letters and offers “not a critique of Seven Pillars, but an analysis of 
the feelings of the author in the presence of his book” (519). In 
August 1922, Lawrence had resigned from the Colonial Office, was 
dissatisfied with the first three drafts of his book and was about to 
enlist as a private in the R.A.F. Malraux’s “portrayal of the 
devastated and remorseful hero,” writes Virginia Cunningham, 
attempts “to dramatize despair from inside Lawrence’s mind” and 
“to justify what might otherwise seem to be a pointless abdication 
from the world of action and art.”® 

Malraux believes that Lawrence wanted to sacrifice himself to 
help mankind and change the order of the world, and thinks that 
art was Lawrence's ally against fate and against the absurd. 
Interpreting Lawrence’s life in terms of the prevailing wartime 
philosophy, Malraux makes Lawrence into an Existential hero and 
declares: “Man is absurd because he is master of neither time, nor 
of anxiety, nor of Evil; the world is absurd because it involves Evil” 
(525). Malraux justifies the use of power, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to achieve great ambitions. Concentrating on the 
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moment when Lawrence had rejected power in order to work on 
his literary epic, Malraux (prophesying his own future as minister 
under De Gaulle) writes of “the instinct which pushed a politician 
towards a ministry” (520). Malraux also anticipates a major theme 
of The Walnut Trees of Altenburg by emphasizing Lawrence’s idealistic 
motives and by observing that “every national movement is first 
of all brotherhood” (521). The virile fraternity had also been 
portrayed in the masculine novels of Melville, who had influenced 
Lawrence, and Conrad, who had influenced Malraux. 

Lawrence, opposing his historical narrative to the postwar legend 
created by Lowell Thomas, needed a transfiguring lyricism to 
convey the inspiration for the reconquest of Damascus and the 
nationalistic revival of the Arabs. Malraux, incited by Lawrence’s 
example, had also participated in patriotic movements while 
fighting in Spain and France. He speaks of the failures as well as the 
triumphs of Lawrence’s Nietzschean will; refers to his difficulties in 
portraying the minor characters in Seven Pillars of Wisdom; and 
comments on the dual and exemplary personae in Lawrence’s 
memoir. He emphasizes Lawrence’s great theme of solitude and 
inner defeat, and his (Existential) belief that “every human action 
is defiled by its very nature” (526). 

Focusing on the title of his essay in relation to the ironic subtitle 
of Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph, Malraux observes that “in 
the absolute, the triumph is a mockery” (527) and (ignoring 
Lawrence’s ironic self-depreciation) comments on the inevitable 
disparity between ambition and achievement: “Lawrence con- 
sidered almost everything he had achieved to be negligible—or 
certainly less important than what he had dreamed of achieving” 
(527). After noting the influence on Lawrence of Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche, Malraux defines two types of the great personality: the 
man who accomplishes great things and the man who expresses 
essential truths. Like Lawrence, Malraux believes that true great- 
ness is achieved in art rather than in action. 

Malraux defines Lawrence as a man profoundly at odds with 
himself and goaded into action by self-torment. He sees Lawrence 
as a secular saint or prophet without God, as “one of the most 
religious spirits of his time, if one defines a religious spirit as one 
who experiences the anguish of being a man to the depths of his 
being” (531). Malraux concludes by acutely delineating the essence 
of Lawrence’s character: pride, a taste of self-humiliation, a horror 
of respectability, a disgust for possessions, a charitable disinteres- 
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tedness, a deep-rooted guilt, “a sense of evil, and of the nothingness 
of almost everything that men cling to; a need for the absolute, an 
instinctive taste for asceticism” (531). Malraux clarifies the title of 
his essay by quoting Lawrence’s statement: “There is an ideal standard 
[an absolute] somewhere and only that matters: and I cannot find it.” 
And he completes his essay with a definition of the absolute, which 
both inspires great action and destroys the hero who inevitably 
fails to achieve the ideal. It is “the last resort of the tragic man, the 
only solace, because it alone can consume—even if the whole man 
is consumed with it—the deepest feeling of dependence, remorse 
at being one’s self” (532). In “Lawrence and the Demon of the 
Absolute,” as Denis Boak perceives, Lawrence is portrayed as a 
“forerunner of Malraux’s own vision of the Tragic.”” 


UI 


The characters in The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, like those in Man's 
Fate (1933) and Man’s Hope (1937), live amidst the revolutions and 
wars that recur with each generation in Europe. The central character 
is Vincent Berger, but the novel portrays three generations of an 
Alsatian family. Dietrich Berger commits suicide in 1914; his son 
Vincent takes part in the Young Turk movement and fights in 
World War I. Vincent’s son is wounded in 1940 and taken prisoner 
by the Germans. The introductory and concluding sections of the 
novel, both entitled “Chartres Camp,” describe young Berger’s 
imprisonment in Chartres Cathedral and the tank attack that led 
to his capture. The middle three sections take place shortly before 
and during World War I. The first describes his grandfather's 
funeral and his father’s role in Turkey. The second concerns the 
intellectual debates at the priory of Altenburg, which are dominated 
by the ethnologist Méllberg. The abstract arguments in this section, 
placed in the center of the novel, comment on and interpret the 
action. The third describes a gas attack on the German-Russian 
front. The apparently loose structure is in fact carefully wrought. 
The novel considers the transcendent themes of the force of nature, 
the destiny of man, the significance of art and the meaning of 
civilization. 

In The Walnut Trees of Altenburg Malraux alludes to and then 
quotes Pascal's pensée, which portrays the human condition through 
the image of condemned prisoners—a central image and crucial 
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contrast to the vital trees in the novel. (He also used this pensée for 
the title and epigraph of Man’s Fate.) And later in the novel he 
writes that three books—Robinson Crusoe, Don Quixote, and The 
Idiot—can hold their own against prison life: “The first [hero] 
struggles through working, the second through dreams, the third 
through his saintliness” (90). Like his novel about the Spanish 
struggle, which Malraux also wrote during (rather than after) the 
war it describes, it moves between action and contemplation, and 
combines reportage, propaganda and ideology with a fictional 
account of Malraux’s experience in contemporary history. Like 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, The Walnut Trees of Altenburg expands its 
traditional genre to include autobiography (Malraux’s experience 
in prison and in the Tank Corps), military history, philosophy, 
ethnology and cultural criticism. 

Malraux’s original title, “The Struggle with the Angel,” was, like 
Lawrence’s, biblical. Genesis 32:24-30 narrates how Jacob wrestled 
with an angel of the Lord from night to daybreak. When the angel 
could not prevail, he threw Jacob’s thigh out of joint. But Jacob 
would not release the angel until he had received his blessing. So 
the angel blessed him and called him Israel, for (like Lawrence and 
Malraux’s Berger) he had power with God and with men, and had 
prevailed against a mighty adversary. Jacob believed he had had 
direct contact with the Lord—the Absolute—and would be exalted 
and protected by his blessing. Wrestling with the angel represents 
both Lawrence’s experience in war and his struggle with artistic 
creation. The combat, the wound, the triumph and the blessing in 
Jacob’s story are a perfect paradigm for Lawrence’s career. 

The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, like Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, is 
narrated through a circular frame story. But Malraux's Berger, 
unlike Conrad’s Marlow, is an omniscient narrator who tells his 
father’s story as well as his own and reports specific details of 
conversations which he has never heard. The structure of the 
novel, which seems self-contained though Malraux asserts it 
is only the first part of his original conception, is extremely 
sophisticated. The five sections—a tripartite ABA song form (alter- 
nating: war, peace, war) enclosed within the framework of an 
introduction and a coda—imitates the musical structure of Wagner’s 
Prelude to Act III of The Meistersingers of Nuremburg, whose title is 
closely echoed by Malraux’s The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. 

The short introductory section, “Chartres Camp,” takes place in 
June 1940. It is based on Malraux’s imprisonment in Sens Cathedral 
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and hints at Lawrence’s imprisonment at Deraa, where he had 
been captured and tortured while on a reconnaissance behind 
enemy lines. The young intellectual, Berger, like Lawrence in 
Malraux’s essay, had united “in one faith the two conflicting 
elements, religious and political” (22). This scene introduces the 
theme of the virile fraternity and links young Berger’s fate in war 
with that of his father. 

The German guards discuss Bamberg, “the Chartres of Ger- 
many,” and both Gothic cathedrals anticipate the Gothic statues 
that Berger links with the walnut trees outside the priory during 
his moment of illumination at Altenburg. The conversation of the 
French prisoners (a small part of the two million soldiers captured 
by the victorious Germans) resembles the talk of the German 
soldiers before the gas attack in Part III and of the French soldiers 
during the tank attack in the concluding section on “Chartres 
Camp.” All these scenes suggest the unity rather than the oppo- 
sition of men at war. Their form-letters home, which are scattered 
in the wind and will never be delivered, foreshadow the fate of 
Mollberg’s unfinished manuscript on African ethnology, which 
hangs “from the lower branches of various types of tree from the 
Sahara to Zanzibar” (82) and will never be published. The presence 
of death and the fellowship of death in Chartres Cathedral recur 
in the war scenes in Libya, Turkey and Austrian Poland. Young 
Berger was wounded on June 14, 1940. His father, Vincent, had 
been gassed exactly twenty-five years earlier, on June 14, 1915. 

Part I of The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, like the introductory and 
concluding sections on Chartres Camp, begins with a later point 
in time, includes a flashback and then returns to the present. It 
describes the character, suicide and funeral, in the Alsatian town 
of Reichbach, of Vincent Berger’s father, Dietrich, who managed 
the family forestry business; and gives an account of Vincent's 
attempt during 1908-1914 to create a new political order through 
the Young Turk movement and his subsequent disillusionment 
with the Pan-Turanian ideology. 

Malraux’s father killed himself in 1930. Lawrence’s high-speed 
motorcycle rides on narrow country lanes were suicidal. And 
suicide, the freedom to choose life or death and to determine one’s 
destiny, was one of the critical Existential issues in Camus’ The 
Myth of Sisyphus (1942). Dietrich’s baffling suicide “seemed to 
crown his life with a secret” (30), but his rigidity of character, his 
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extremist attitude and his streak of fanaticism help explain the 
reasons for his act. 

After a dispute with the local priest about relaxations in the rules 
for Lent, Dietrich made a pilgrimage on foot to Rome—which 
anticipates Vincent’s arduous journey from Constantinople to 
Afghanistan—and had an inconsequential interview with the Pope. 
When he returned to Alsace, he cut himself off from the Church, 
attended Mass outside the building and “ended up by spending 
twenty minutes on his knees in the nettles of summer or the mud 
of winter” (31). Vincent respects a man who boldly kills himself, 
and Dietrich also sees his death as an expression of personal will. 
When asked what sort of life he would choose if he could choose 
another life, he replies: “Whatever happens, if I had to live another 
life again, I should want no one other than Dietrich Berger’s” 
(65)—the life that will lead to suicide. Dietrich’s statement, like 
Lawrence’s spiritual suicide, when he renounced fame and power 
and enlisted in the ranks of the R.A.F. in 1922, suggests “it’s 
possible for a man to go on caring deeply—fanatically—about 
himself, even when he has already detached himself from life” 
(65). 

Malraux introduces another Lawrencean theme _ through 
Dietrich’s brother Walter, who organized the Altenburg Discussion 
Groups (based on Paul Desjardins’ Décades de Pontigny)? and had 
been a friend of Nietzsche. Like Franz Overbeck in real life, Walter 
had brought Nietzsche to Switzerland, after his final mental 
breakdown in Turin; and he has preserved the Master’s querulous 
letters, like sacred relics, in the archives of Altenburg. Malraux 
merely mentions Nietzsche’s influence in his essay on Lawrence. 
But the philosopher’s analysis of the Dionysian personality— 
morbid, masochistic, pathological; charismatic, passionate, 
possessed—had a powerful impact on Lawrence’s character and 
career. Nietzsche’s concept also influenced Malraux’s brief but 
significant discussion of the shamanism—or magical power of 
leadership—of Vincent Berger, who lectures on Nietzsche's “Philos- 
ophy of Action” at the university in Constantinople. Nietzsche’s 
ideas about the relation of suffering and knowledge, the value of 
creative agony, the need for self-overcoming and the supremacy 
of the will-to-power dominate and define the ideology of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom." 

The parallels between Lawrence and Berger are extensive and 
complex. Both men are fiercely anti-colonial but torn by divided 
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loyalties: Lawrence between the English and Arabs; Berger, as 
advisor to Enver Pasha, between the Turks and Germans, and, as 
an Alsatian, between the French and Germans. (Vincent fights on 
the German side in World War I, his son fights on the French side 
in World War II.) As éminence grise to Enver Pasha and officer 
under General Limon von Sanders, Berger served with the enemies 
whom Lawrence had fought against in the Arab Revolt—which 
had been inspired by a common hatred of the Turks. Enver Pasha 
(1881-1922), a magnetic, charismatic and courageous character in 
the Lawrencean tradition, had organized the Young Turk Revol- 
ution against the Sultan in Macedonia in 1908, led the Ottoman 
resistance to Italy in the Libyan war of 1911, hoped to reunite the 
Ottoman Turks with the Turkic peoples of Russian Central Asia 
and had been killed in action against the Bolsheviks in Turkestan." 

Like Lawrence with the Emir Feisal, Berger “had formed a close 
friendship with Enver [and] his proposals gave a shape to that 
young colonel’s still confused [nationalistic] ideology” (44). Berger 
did intelligence work, as Lawrence had done in wartime Cairo; 
and both men had a price put on their heads. Most significantly, 
Berger dedicated himself to the service of an alien people, helped 
Enver to impose discipline on the nomadic hordes, “mobilized the 
tribes of the Libyan Desert with the help of the Senussi, and [tried] 
to paralyse the Italians by modern guerrilla action without giving 
battle” (45)—exactly as Lawrence, who invented a theory of 
guerrilla warfare that influenced Mao, Giap and Grivas, had done 
with the Bedouin tribes who fought against the regular Turkish 
army in Arabia, Palestine and Syria. Berger’s belief that the austerity 
of the desert put the Arabs into more direct contact with the 
spiritual element, that “in the Senussi oases, the bareness of soul 
had been still more pronounced, but was in keeping with the 
blazing presence of God, with war, with the structure of united 
Islam” (53), comes directly from Lawrence. 

Enver’s plans for a Pan-Turanian empire, which Berger hopes 
to implement, include the racial and religious “union of all Turks 
throughout Central Asia from Adrianople to the Chinese oases on 
the Silk Trade Route” (48), and the creation of a capital in Moslem 
Samarkand. While attempting to forge links with the Kurds, the 
emirs of Bokhara and of Afghanistan, and the khans of Russian 
Turkestan, Berger undertakes a clandestine journey across the 
steppes of Asia to the Afghan city of Ghazni and becomes, among 
the primitive people, a romantic and legendary figure. 
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Berger, like Lawrence, is inspired by an overwhelming impulse 
to change the course of history and leave his mark on the world— 
by “the need to get away from Europe, the lure of history, the 
fanatical desire to leave some scar on the face of the earth, the 
attraction of a scheme to which he had contributed not a few of 
the finer points, the comradeship of war, friendship” (49-50). But, 
in Ghazni, Berger is attacked and beaten by a madman—as 
Lawrence had been attacked, beaten and left for dead by Kurds 
while walking alone through Syria in 1909—and suddenly realizes 
that Enver’s concept of Ottomanism is an illusion. In a similar 
fashion Lawrence, after witnessing the treachery in the Arab Revolt 
and the debacle after the capture of Damascus, became increasingly 
disillusioned with the Hashemite dynasty and with the concept of 
Arab nationalism. Both Berger and Lawrence—who “ceased to 
believe in his civilization or in any other” (“Demon,” 526)—long 
for the familiar green and the ordinary life of Europe, for “the 
smell of train-smoke, asphalt in the sun, cafés at night, chimneys 
under a grey sky, bathrooms!” (59). Berger gratefully experiences 
the sensations of Europe when he disembarks at Marseilles’? and 
returns to Reichbach (following the circular structure of this section 
and of the novel) a few days before his father’s suicide. 

Lawrence and Berger are linked by a common impulse toward 
action and ambition, and by a deep-rooted belief that man is not 
what he hides (as Walter states), but what he achieves (67, 100). 
(Dietrich’s mysterious suicide subtly combines hidden motives and 
actual achievement.) As Jean Lacouture observes: “there is [in both 
men] the same attitude of mind, the same behavior, the same 
fanaticism, the same despair.”* 

Part II of the novel, in which Mdllberg denies that there is a 
unity in man or a continuity of civilization, seems to confirm 
Berger's disillusioning experiences with the Pan-Turanian ideology 
in Asia. But Berger’s experiences on the Russian front in Part III, 
like his response to the symbolic walnut trees near the priory, 
refute Mollberg’s brilliant but unsound arguments. The Walnut 
Trees of Altenburg, even more than Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus 
(which also juxtaposes “direct experience of the Second World War 
and reflection on the First’), conveys the exciting cut and 
thrust of philosophical argument, and is the intellectual novel par 
excellence. The subject at Altenburg is “The Permanence and 
Metamorphosis of Man” and the central question is: “can one 
isolate a single permanent [not changing] factor which is valid 
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throughout the world, valid throughout history, on which to build 
one’s conception of man?” (98). 

Mollberg, like Lawrence at Carchemish in Syria, had 
undertaken archeological research in the eastern regions of the 
Turkish Empire. But his main work, like that of his model Leo 
Frobenius, had been done in African prehistory, archeology and 
ethnology.” This anti-hero’s quality of mind and his ruthlessly 
coherent but erroneous interpretation of man are revealed both in 
his physical appearance—in “his smooth skull and remarkably 
pointed ears that reminded one of a vampire” (97)—and in the 
grotesque, sad and inhuman icons that he fashions from clay and 
bronze. His fetishistic figures and nostalgic gargoyles resemble 
Bosch’s and “Goya’s monsters which seem to remember they were 
once human” (78). 

Malraux’s use of aesthetic analogies, influenced by Proust’s 
technique’® (though Malraux does not allude to specific works of 
art), occur most frequently in the Altenburg section and, like the 
parallels with Lawrence, illuminate the themes of the novel. 
Malraux’s visual comparisons refer both to general periods and 
cultures (Peruvian, Egyptian, Greek and Gothic as well as Christian, 
Chinese and Japanese) and to particular artists (Cranach, Michel- 
angelo, Brueghel, Rubens, Rembrandt and Goya). The archetypal 
works of art oppose MoOllberg’s theory and argument, and suggest 
a fundamental unity in diverse civilizations. 

The antithesis of Méllberg’s monstrous figures, the head of a 
young man in the Acropolis Museum (the first sculpture to have 
represented the human face), can withstand—rather than suggest— 
the concept of death. The two Gothic saints, carved in dark walnut 
wood (not in clay and bronze, like Mdllberg’s figures), which 
Berger contemplates while listening to a lecture, are an anonymous 
but individual expression of an artist of that time: “Gothic man is 
the author of Gothic art, in the same way that Rubens is the author 
of the pictures by Rubens” (109). And the boisterous behavior of 
the French prisoners in Chartres Camp has not changed since 
Brueghel. 

Malraux’s aesthetic analogies also evoke vivid visual images of 
tone and color, shape and form, appearance of landscapes and 
features or personalities of fictional characters. “Jews golden as 
Rembrandt's” (33) suggest the harmony and tranquility of Reich- 
bach before the war. The shrunken and collapsed prisoners at 
Chartres, writing futile letters on their knees, “crouched like 
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Peruvian mummies” (20). And the tragic pathos of Germans 
carrying Russian soldiers after the gas attack is expressed in the 
image of their “arms hanging as in a ‘Descent from the Cross’ ” 
(168). In this gas-filled landscape, the “jagged saw-tooth ridges 
stood out against the background of fog, as in the clear line of a 
Japanese print” (154), and the sunlit gap of a ravine in which 
Berger was tottering “gave a Chinese-ink precision to the rags of 
the lower branches, to the leaves falling in clouds like hanging 
capes, to the tentacles clinging to the tree-trunks, to this marsh- 
bottom world” (169-170). Uncle Walter’s features and character are 
suggested by gold-rimmed spectacles that “incongruously rested 
on his broken Michelangelo nose” (63); Mdéllberg’s are suggested 
by a nose that is hooked like an Egyptian beak. Mollberg brings 
his own Cranach hunting scene (perhaps The Stag Hunt of the Elector 
Frederick the Wise, 1529) and hangs it near one of his chief monsters, 
as if to put himself back in touch with German culture. 

Malraux quotes Pascal’s affirmation that “in this prison [of our 
existence] we can fashion images of ourselves sufficiently powerful to 
deny our nothingness” (74, my italics), and Berger’s belief in the 
transcendental power of art also refutes Méllberg’s argument. As 
Jean Lacouture observes, in his art book, The Voices of Silence 
(1951), Malraux argues that “man exists as a coherent, permanent, 
universal concept. ... A man creates the work—but the work 
becomes multiplied and proliferates, different from itself and from 
its creator, from one metamorphosis to another. This essay [on 
permanence in metamorphosis] was written specifically against 
[Oswald] Spengler and Mollberg.””’ 

The participants at Altenburg, as W. M. Frohock points out, 
expect Mollberg to state that there is a unity in man’s development 
and a continuity in his civilization."® But, after considering primitive 
societies that are ignorant of the West’s conception of fate, birth, 
exchange and death, and stating that “it is history’s task to give a 
meaning to the human adventure” (106), Mdllberg arrives at a 
profoundly pessimistic conclusion that emphasizes, in a series of 
rhetorical parallels, the nothingness.of man and the continual 
oblivion of metamorphosis: 


If mental structures disappear forever like the plesiosaurus, if 
civilizations succeed one another only in order to cast man into 
the bottomless pit of nothingness, if the human adventure only 
subsists at the price of a merciless metamorphosis, it’s of 
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little consequence that men communicate their ideas and their 
methods to each other for a few centuries; for man is a chance 
element, and, fundamentally speaking, the world consists of 
oblivion. (107) 


Mollberg, the greatest authority on Africa, then explains to 
his astonished interlocutors—in a brilliant passage that echoes 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness—that the prehistoric void of the African 
earth and sky (which he had tried and failed to populate and 
reconstruct) had forced him to abandon his beliefs and his Malrauv- 
ian-titled manuscript, Civilization, Conquest and Fate, to the trees 
that stretched from the desert to the Indian Ocean. Modllberg’s 
evocation of Africa recalls Berger’s evocation of the steppes of Asia 
on his journey to Ghazni and of the Vieux Port of Marseilles on 
his return to Europe: 


The endless succession of days [like the endless succession of 
civilizations] under the dusty firmament of Libya [where Berger 
had fought the Italians] or the heavy leaden sky of the Congo, 
the tracks of invisible animals converging on the water points, 
the exodus of starving dogs under the empty sky, the time of 
day when every thought becomes a blank, the giant trees 
gloomily soaring up in the prehistoric void. (113)!” 


Though no one is able to defeat Méllberg’s argument, Berger 
refuses to accept his conclusions. He walks outside the priory, 
moves from the intellectual to the natural world, and finds an 
affirming truth by contemplating the central symbol of the novel: 
the two strong, vital, old walnut trees, artifacts of the earth, which 
provide a striking contrast to the gloomy African trees, remind 
him of his father’s forests, recall the two carved Gothic statues in 
the library, and create a deep “impression of free will and of 
endless positive metamorphosis”: 


Instead of supporting the weight of the world [like the statue of 
Atlas in the library], the tortured wood of these walnut trees 
flourished with life everlasting in their polished leaves under 
the sky and in their nuts that were almost ripe, in all their 
venerable bulk above the wide circle of young shoots and the 
dead nuts of winter. . . . Between the statues and the logs there 
were the trees, and their design which was as mysterious as that 
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of life itself. And the Atlas, and St. Mark’s face consumed with 
Gothic passion, were lost in it like the culture, like the intellect, 
like everything my father had just been listening to—all buried 
in the shadow of this kindly statue which the strength of the 
earth carved for itself, and which the sun at the level of the 
hills spread across the sufferings of humanity as far as the 
horizon. (115-116) 


Lawrence would agree with Berger in his silent debate with 
Mollberg. According to Modllberg, intellectual constructs are 
pointless because all human thought and action are destined for 
oblivion. Méllberg asserts that men are “more thoroughly defined 
and classified by their form of fatalism than by anything else” (105) 
and believes that all men must submit to fate. There is no ostensible 
connection between Mollberg’s destructive argument and the 
previous section dealing with Vincent's activity in Turkey, though 
Vincent's disillusionment coincides with Mollberg’s. But there is 
an implicit contrast between Mollberg’s pessimistic philosophy and 
the self-transcendent Nietzschean will of Lawrence and Berger, 
which opposes the traditional fatalism of the East. The gas attack 
in Part III represents an assertion of Western will (to defeat and 
conquer the enemy) which should lead to destruction and death 
and vindicate Mdllberg’s view. But the noble conduct of the 
German soldiers during the attack exemplify the idea that there is 
a unity in man. 

Part III takes place in June 1915 on the Vistula front, where the 
Germans are fighting the Russians. In Poland, Berger becomes 
conscious of the depth of the Slavic world extending across Siberia 
to the Pacific just as, in Turkey, he had been aware of the depth 
of the Turanian world extending from Constantinople to China. 
Like Lawrence, Berger admires the virile fraternity of war: “the 
masculine comradeship, the irrevocable commitments that courage 
imposes” (119). But he feels ashamed when he is forced to 
participate in the humiliating interrogation—the antithesis of the 
virile fraternity—of a young woman suspected of spying for the 
Russians. His compassion for the innocent woman, his putative 
enemy, foreshadows his sympathy for the Russian victims of the 
German gas attack, who do not represent antithetical nationalities, 
but mankind in general. 

In modern warfare, where intense propaganda arouses a hatred 
of the enemy, courageous self-sacrifice for, comradeship with and 
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commitment to the enemy is extremely rare.”° Just as Berger had 
fought for the Turks and Lawrence against them, so Malraux's 
moving scene is the exact antithesis of Lawrence’s description of 
the Arab massacre of the Turks who had committed atrocities in 
the village of Tafas: “By my order we took no prisoners, for the 
only time in our war. . . . Ina madness born of the horror of Tafas 
we killed and killed, even blowing in the heads of the fallen and 
of the animals; as though only their death and running blood could 
slake our agony.”*" 

The German soldiers’ talk of suicide by hanging and of deadly 
gas escaping in a coal mine emphasizes Malraux’s thrice repeated 
statement that man is the only species that has learned it will die. 
Berger’s doubts about the attack are first aroused by the inventor 
of the gas, Professor Hoffman, who watches the assault as if it 
were a scientific experiment. He icily notes the grisly symptoms of 
the gas—“the opaque cornea first goes blue, the breath starts to 
come in hisses, the pupil—it’s really very odd—goes almost black” 
(156)—yet speciously insists, as the wind blows loyally toward 
Russia, that gas is the most humane method of warfare. There are 
two kinds of absurdity in the greatest scene in the novel: Hoffman’s 
is barbaric, the soldiers’ is humane. For the victorious but remorse- 
ful Germans, horrified into moral awareness by the petrified 
corpses after the successful gas attack, wearily carry the suffering 
enemy, icons of a “Descent from the Cross,” back to the healing 
safety of their own lines. 

The eerie description of the riderless horse that gallops straight 
into the creeping advance of the poison gas and is swallowed up 
in the vast silence recalls Berger’s ride to Ghazni, foreshadows the 
tank disappearing into the trap in the concluding section and 
dramatizes, in the spectral landscape of dead trees, the grim reality 
of war. Like his comrades, Berger, though asphyxiated by gas, is 
overcome by pity and compelled by the vision of evil “to find a 
Russian, any Russian, who had not been killed, put him on 
his shoulders and save him” (176). Impelled by pain and by 
brotherhood, he struggles desperately to carry back a soldier, only 
to realize that the man he had hoped to save is already dead. Just 
before he completely loses consciousness, Berger remembers the 
walnut trees and realizes, amidst the carnage and devastation of 
war, that the main aim of life is to achieve happiness. In a Note to 
the French edition of 1948, Malraux explained that Berger’s urge 
to happiness was not a simplistic answer to the questions raised 
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at Altenburg, but a psychological reaction to stress, pain, fear and 
the threat of death. 

The final section of the circular novel, also called “Chartres 
Camp,” takes place in the chaos of defeat in June 1940. It describes 
the other three members of young Berger’s tank crew and explains 
how he came to be a prisoner in the opening section. The tank 
attack, a loud and violent equivalent of the quiet and sinister gas 
attack, provides the blood that was strangely absent from the 
earlier military episode. The principal enemy is not the Germans— 
who are both good and evil, like all other men—but the broken 
track, the concealed mine and the anti-tank ditch, which would 
lead the men either to death or to prison. During the solemn 
“human sacrifice” of war, which resembles both Dietrich’s suicide 
and the primitive rituals witnessed by Mollberg in Africa, the men 
panic as the surface of the earth slides suddenly away and the 
tank falls into a deadly ditch. The four men in the tank, as trapped 
and damned as they are in prison, await the fatal shell burst that 
they feel is bound to come. But the driver is unexpectedly able to 
maneuver the tank out of the ditch, and the machine moves 
forward at full speed, still fearful of the next trap. 

After the tank safely reaches a condemned and abandoned 
village, Berger sees two old peasants outside a looted room. They 
are “propped against the cosmos” like two stones and are absorbing 
the healing sun that had also “spread across the sufferings of 
humanity” at Altenburg. They are the human equivalent of the 
walnut trees, and represent the hope of survival and the eternal 
order of nature that also appear in the great cyclical passage of 
Ecclesiastes 1:4-7: “One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh: but the earth abideth forever. The sun also 
ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where 
he arose. . . . All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full: 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” Mollberg’s belief that there is no common unity in man (or 
even, as Berger discovered, in Turks), seems to be confirmed by 
the outbreak of war, which begins less than a year after his 
depressing peroration. But Malraux, arguing against Mollberg, 
suggests that the only alternative left to self-destructive man is the 
common humanity, symbolized by the rescue during the gas attack 
and by the old peasant couple. 
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Malraux’s Anti-Memoirs (1967), which include a long, revised 
section from The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, is structured by his 
description of a recuperative sea voyage to the Near East and Asia 
in 1965. This journey enables Malraux to trace retrospectively 
Lawrence’s steps as well as his own. Malraux’s autobiography 
contains scattered references to rather extensive discussions of 
Lawrence. At the end of his own distinguished career, he was no 
longer willing to worship the hero of his youth and wanted to 
minimize Lawrence’s influence. As Malraux became increasingly 
aware of the disturbing aspects of Lawrence’s personality, he began 
to stress the differences as well as the similarities between himself 
and his alter ego. 

Malraux describes Seven Pillars of Wisdom as the account of a 
great enterprise and echoes Lawrence’s belief that daydreaming 
gives rise to action. He recalls traveling through the Khyber Pass, 
not far from Miranshah, where Lawrence spent some isolated 
months in 1928. But here Lawrence’s legend caught up with him; 
he was accused of spying and was repatriated to England. Malraux’s 
ship stops at Jiddah, whence Lawrence left for the Arabian desert. 
And he compares Berger’s “coming back to earth” in his own 
civilization to Lawrence’s return from Arabia, “though he said that 
he had never become English again” (65). Malraux also mentions 
that Lawrence had carved in Greek “What does it matter?” above 
the door of his cottage, Clouds Hill. But when discussing the 
shocking death of the mother of his two sons, Josette Clotis, who 
fell under the wheels of a train, he contrasts his own feelings of 
grief to the stoicism of Lawrence, who “does not seem to have 
experienced the death of a beloved woman. It strikes . . . like 
lightning.”” 

In Singapore Malraux hears that Lawrence’s colorful legend has 
eclipsed the reputation of the Asian adventurer, Marie-David de 
Mayrena: “The legend of Lawrence, especially as it was put about 
by Lowell Thomas at the beginning, is the dazzling legend of a 
Queen of Sheba army, with its Arab partisans deployed beneath 
flying banners among the jerboas of the desert, and imaginary 
battles in the defiles of rose-red Petra” (258). The direct inspiration 
for one of Malraux’s legendary feats—the flight over the Arabian 
desert in 1934 in order to discover the Queen of Sheba’s lost city— 
came from Lawrence’s penetration of the forbidden deserts of 
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Arabia. Malraux, like Lawrence, frequently provided more than 
one version of the crucial events of his life; and his account of the 
flight over Sheba in Anti-Memoirs contradicts the substantial articles 
published in the newspaper, L’Intransigeant, between May 3 and 
May 13, 1934. 

Having announced with considerable publicity and fanfare that 
he was able to undertake a flamboyant and heroic adventure, 
Malraux, who did not want to spoil the glorious opportunity by 
returning with a handful of dust, felt obliged to discover something 
spectacular. Given his predisposition to mythomania, his unwill- 
ingness to disappoint either his own expectations or those of his 
newspaper audience, and the impossibility of refuting or verifying 
the facts of his story, Malraux had virtually no choice but to invent 
an exciting and imaginative alternative to the dull reality of the 
empty desert. By the time of the Anti-Memoirs (not conventional, 
but selective and highly embellished memoirs), the search for 
Sheba, which had hardened into a legend that was impossible to 
deny, provided the ideal quest for the romantic adventurer. 
Malraux flew over Arabia, not to discover Sheba’s city, but to 
realize his fantasies and create a legendary persona worthy of 
Lawrence. 

Lawrence’s leadership in the Arab Revolt and Malraux’s in the 
Spanish Civil War confirm the courage and compassion portrayed 
in the Lawrence-inspired autobiographical hero of The Walnut Trees 
of Altenburg. Though Seven Pillars of Wisdom has influenced authors 
as diverse as Ernest Hemingway and Wilfred Thesiger,” 
Lawrence’s epic has had the most profound impact on the life 
and works of Malraux. Throughout his life Malraux imitated, 
transformed and absorbed Lawrence. By the end of World War II 
their legends had merged and, in the French mind, “André Malraux 
and T. E. Lawrence became almost inseparable.” 
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Chapter Four: Seven Pillars of Wisdom: Turns and Counter- 
Turns Albert Cook 


1. 


2. 


fo 


“T looked on Seven Pillars as, in essence, tragedy—a victory in 
which no man could take delight. In revenge you shook me 
for the moment. Confession is in the air. Do you remember 
my telling you once that I collected a shelf of “Titanic’ books 
(those distinguished by greatness of spirit, ‘sublimity’ as 
Longinus would call it): and that they were The Karamazovs, 
Zarathustra and Moby Dick. Well, my ambition was to make an 
English fourth. You will observe that modesty comes out more 
in the performance than in the aim!” From a letter to David 
Garnett, August 28, 1922, The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, ed. 
David Garnett (London, 1938), p. 360. 

Jeffrey Meyers, The Wounded Spirit: A Study of “Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom” (London, 1973), p. 11. In his chapter “Composition 
and Revisions” (45-78), Meyers documents the elaborate work 
Lawrence put into this book, including references to episodes 
he ruled out as artistically unjustifiable. Meyers (85) lists “at 
least ten styles” in the work: narrative, descriptive, reflective, 
lyric, dramatic, emotive, epic, comic, puerile, technical. 


. Page references in the text are to T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pillars 


of Wisdom: A Triumph (New York, 1935). 


. Lawrence, Letters, p. 514. 
. “The Commentaries are one of my pet books,” he writes to 


George Bernard Shaw (Letters, p. 387). In another letter he 
couples Thucydides and Clarendon in praising Churchill's 
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book about a phase of the same war he wrote about (p. 521). 


. Lawrence, Letters, p. 356. 
. These were written quite early, in August 1916. They are 


printed in John Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder: The Life of T. E. 
Lawrence (Boston, 1976), pp. 463-470. These analyses were 
abundantly confirmed, Mack reports, in his much later inter- 
views with the Arab principals (p. 206). Much later they were 
used as a military text. The data about this are given in Konrad 
Morsey, “T. E. Lawrence: Strategist,” in The T. E. Lawrence 
Puzzle, ed. Stephen Tabachnick (Athens, Georgia, 1984), 
pp. 185-203. Morsey finds Lawrence an unusually capable 
military strategist. 

It must be admitted, however, that to characterize Seven 
Pillars as history does go against the grain of Lawrence's 
assertion in the later suppressed Introduction to that work, 
where he cautions lest “one mistake for history the bones from 
which one day a man may make history” (T. E. Lawrence, 
Oriental Assembly, ed. A. W. Lawrence, London, 1939, p. 142). 
In “The Changing East” (ibid., pp. 71-102), an article published 
at the time, Lawrence gives a larger overview of the historical 
circumstances than he does in Seven Pillars itself, which in this 
context he presents as a personal account only. 


. Lawrence interestingly cites Xenophon as an authority on how 


to conduct “diathetic” propaganda (Oriental Assembly, p. 117). 
See Jeffrey Meyers, “Xenophon and Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
Classical Journal, 72 (December 1976-January 1977), 141-143. 


. See Albert Cook, History/Writing (New York, 1988). 
. The stylistic flair, and also the concentration on linking obser- 


vation to action, persists for Lawrence well beyond the time 
of the Seven Pillars. When he was in the ranks and given a 
commission to translate the Odyssey, he did so in a trenchant 
phrasing, and one which, when it slants just a little beyond 
the text, does so in the direction of action. So, for a passage 
which I literally render as: 


And in my great-hearted spirit I made a plan myself 

To go closer to him, draw the sharp sword from my thigh 

And wound him in the chest where the midriff holds the 
liver, 

Striking with my hand. But another spirit restrained me: 

For there we too would have perished in sheer destruction, 
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Since from the lofty entrance we could not push away 
The mighty rock with our hands that he had set upon it. 
(Odyssey, 9.299-305, tr. Albert Cook, New York, 1966) 


For this, Lawrence (Shaw) offers the following (I italicize the 
phrases that shade the Greek toward still more violent action 
in this already violent passage about the Cyclops): 


I was wondering in my bold heart whether I should steal in, 
snatch the keen sword hanging on my hip, and stab him in 
the body; after making sure with my fingers where was that 
vital place in the midriff, below the heart and above the liver. 
Yet my second thoughts put me off this stroke, for by it I 
should finally seal our own doom: Not enough strength lay in 
our hands to roll back the huge block with which he had 
closed the cave. 


Here too, in the Odyssey as at moments in the Arab Campaign, 
waiting is a strategy, and one that stirs Lawrence to greater 
specification of actions than those offered by his text. 

Charles Montague Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (1876) 
(London, 1923), IL, 460-461. 

Jeffrey Meyers (The Wounded Spirit, p. 148) lists sixteen distinct 
instances in which Lawrence himself has woven a biblical 
quotation or allusion into his text. 

Edward Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978). In qualification of 
what Said says about him, among Lawrence’s many tortured 
disclaimers is the noteworthy passage from his first chapter: 


A man who gives himself to be a possession of aliens leads 
a Yahoo life, having bartered his soul to a brute-master. He 
is not of them. He may stand against them, persuade himself 
of a mission, batter and twist them into something which 
they, of their own accord, would not have been. Then he is 
exploiting his old environment to press them out of theirs. 
Or, after my model, he may imitate them so well that they 
spuriously imitate him back again. Then he is giving away 
his own environment: pretending to theirs; and pretences 
are hollow, worthless things. In neither case does he do a 
thing of himself, nor a thing so clean as to be his own 
(without thought of convention), letting them take what 
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action or reaction they please from the silent example. 

In my case, the effort for these years to live in the dress 
of Arabs, and to imitate their mental foundation, quitted me 
of my English self, and let me look at the West and its 
conventions with new eyes: they destroyed it all for me. At 
the same time I could not sincerely take on the Arab skin: it 
was an affectation only. Easily was a man an infidel, but 
hardly might he be converted to another faith. [had dropped 
one form and not taken on the other, and was become like 
Mohammed's coffin in our legend, with a resultant feeling 
of intense loneliness in life, and a contempt, not for other 
men, but for all they do. Such detachment came at times to 
a man exhausted by prolonged physical effort and isolation. 
His body plodded on mechanically, while his reasonable 
mind left him, and from without looked down critically on 
him, wondering what that futile lumber did and why. 
Sometimes these selves would converse in the void; and 
then madness was very near, as I believe it would be near 
the man who could see things through the veils at once of 
two customs, two educations, two environments. (31-32) 


The key, insulting phrase here is a quotation from Doughty 
(Travels in Arabia Deserta, I, 95), but Lawrence does not say so. 
Lawrence, of course, subscribed to the notion of the equality 
of races and peoples among human beings; “I entirely repudiate 
his suggestion that one race is better than another” (Letters, 
p. 550). This statement is made in a context where the excel- 
lence of soldiers was the immediate issue, but surely Lawrence 
would have meant it to be taken generally. 


. For this section I am incorporating and somewhat revising my 


discussion of Lawrence in the “Life of Fiction” chapter of The 
Meaning of Fiction (Detroit, 1960). 


. Lawrence, Letters, p. 414. 

. Ibid., p. 416. 

. Ibid., p. 554. 

. Ibid., p. 372. 

. Quoted in Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder, pp. 283, 420. 

. R. P. Blackmur, “The Everlasting Effort: A Citation of T. E. 


Lawrence,” The Expense of Greatness (New York, 1940), pp. 1- 
36. 


. For a different view, see Keith Hull, “Seven Pillars of Wisdom: 
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The Secret, Contestable Documentary,” in The T. E. Lawrence 
Puzzle, pp. 96-114. Hull asserts, as against my representation 
here, that “Lawrence constructs a Sirhan that is the image of 
his inner state” (p. 107). But by contrast with writers like 
Mauriac and Fitzgerald and D. H. Lawrence, with whom I am 
contrasting him, T. E. Lawrence’s details are too rugged and 
disjunct to be metaphoric. In a sense they are stronger for not 
being so. They do not get absorbed into, or stand for, the 
sensibility of the writer, but resist it at every turn by calling 
on it for further, always receding definition. And as Lawrence 
says at one point, “There the landscape refused to be accessory, 
but took the skies, and we chattering humans became dust at 
its feet” (Seven Pillars, p. 543). 


. Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder, p. 28. 

. Ibid., p. 113. 

. Meyers, The Wounded Spirit, p. 34. 

. As he says, in a typical comment: “This [waiting for word from 


Abdullah] was not necessary, according to book, but they 
knew I was a sham soldier, and took licence to hesitate over 
my advice when it came peremptorily” (Seven Pillars, p. 477). 
But again, in a more typical overview which criticizes the very 
detachment he has here adduced: “I complained that since 
landing in Arabia I had had options and requests, never an 
order: that I was tired to death of free-will, and of many things 
besides free-will . . . these worries would have taken their due 
petty place, in my despite of the body, and of my soiled body 
in particular, but for the rankling fraudulence which had to be 
my mind’s habit: that pretence to lead the national uprising of 
another race, the daily posturing in alien dress, preaching in 
alien speech: with behind it a sense that the ‘promises’ on 
which the Arabs worked were worth what their armed strength 
would be when the moment of fulfilment came. We had 
deluded ourselves that perhaps peace might find the Arabs 
able, unhelped and untaught, to defend themselves with paper 
tools. Meanwhile we glozed our fraud by conducting their 
necessary war purely and cheaply. But now this gloss had 
gone from me” (502). And even here Lawrence’s references to 
“paper” gloss over the seriously compromising Sykes—Picot 
Treaty. The “paper tools” he speaks of were and could be no 
defense against that piece of paper. 


27. “There could be no rest-houses for revolt, no dividend of joy 
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paid out. Its spirit was accretive, to endure as far as the senses 
would endure, and to use each such advance as base for further 
adventure, deeper privation, sharper pain. Sense could not 
reach back or forward. A felt emotion was a conquered 
emotion, an experience gone dead, which we buried by 
expressing it” (Seven Pillars, p. 412). This is not Nietzschean. 
Rather it is counter-Nietzschean, though the language is 
reminiscent of the compacted phraseology in the later drafts 
of Der Wille zur Macht. (See Albert Cook, “The Moment of 
Nietzsche,” in Thresholds: Studies in the Romantic Experience, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1985.) Lawrence often expresses in vari- 
ous forms an un-Nietzschean “heavy repugnance” for his own 
writing (the particular phrase used in Oriental Assembly, p. 139). 
The agonized self-scrutiny remains unabated, carrying over 
into the motives of the writer that he brings forward toward 
the end: 


I was very conscious of the bundled powers and entities 
within me; it was their character which hid. There was my 
craving to be liked—so strong and nervous that never could 
I open myself friendly to another. The terror of failure in an 
effort so important made me shrink from trying; besides, 
there was the standard; for intimacy seemed shameful unless 
the other could make the perfect reply, in the same language, 
after the same method, for the same reasons. 

There was a craving to be famous; and a horror of being 
known to like being known. Contempt for my passion for 
distinction made me refuse every offered honour. I cherished 
my independence almost as did a Beduin, but my impotence 
of vision showed me my shape best in painted pictures, and 
the oblique overheard remarks of others best taught me my 
created impression. The eagerness to overhear and oversee 
myself was my assault upon my own inviolate citadel. 

The lower creation I avoided, as a reflection upon our 
failure to attain real intellectuality. If they forced themselves 
on me I hated them. To put my hand on a living thing was 
defilement; and it made me tremble if they touched me or 
took too quick an interest in me. This was an atomic 
repulsion, like the intact course of a snowflake. The opposite 
would have been my choice if my head had not been 
tyrannous. I had a longing for the absolutism of women and 
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animals, and lamented myself most when I saw a soldier 
with a girl, or a man fondling a dog, because my wish was 
to be as superficial, as perfected; and my jailer held me back. 

Always feelings and illusion were at war within me, reason 
strong enough to win, but not strong enough to annihilate 
the vanquished, or refrain from liking them better; and 
perhaps the truest knowledge of love might be to love what 
self despised. Yet I could only wish to: could see happiness 
in the supremacy of the material, and could not surrender 
to it: could try to put my mind to sleep that suggestion might 
blow through me freely; and remained bitterly awake. 

I liked the things underneath me and took my pleasures 
and adventures downward. There seemed a certainty in 
degradation, a final safety. Man could rise to any height, 
but there was an animal level beneath which he could not 
fall. It was a satisfaction on which to rest. (563-564) 


Thomas O’Donnell, “The Assertion and Denial of the Romantic 
Will in Seven Pillars of Wisdom and The Mint,” in The T. E. 
Lawrence Puzzle, pp. 71-95. 

This particular triad of pairs I have taken from Jeffrey Meyers, 
“T. E. Lawrence: The Mechanical Monk,” ibid., p. 124. 


Chapter Five: A Contest of Motives: T. E. Lawrence in Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom Eugene Goodheart 


1. 


See Keith Hull, “Seven Pillars of Wisdom: The Secret, Contestable 
Documentary,” in The T. E. Lawrence Puzzle, ed. Stephen 
Tabachnick (Athens, Georgia, 1984), p. 100. Which is not to 
say that Lawrence’s prose is not often marred by incompetence 
or the need to conceal something. It is to say that these motives 
do not exhaust the significance of mystery in Lawrence’s work. 


. John Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder: The Life of T. E. Lawrence 


(Boston, 1976), p. 189. 


. Ibid., p. 190. 
. Seven Pillars of Wisdom: A Triumph (London: Penguin, 1962), 


. Ibid., p. 47. 
. Seven Pillars, pp. 226-227. 
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Ibid., p. 475. 

Elsewhere, in speculating or refusing to speculate about the 
sources of his energy of will, Lawrence rejects the Arab 
antithesis of mind and matter as an explanation of the “self- 
surrender” he achieved. “I achieved surrender (so far as I did 
achieve it) by the very opposite road, through my notion that 
mental and physical were inseparably one” (p. 477). I confess 
that I cannot reconcile this view to what seems to me an 
insistence throughout Seven Pillars on the antithesis of spirit 
and flesh in Lawrence’s own experience as well as in the 
experience of the Arabs. 

Ibid., p. 284. 

Lawrence anticipated contemporary guerrilla warfare, in which 
feats of individual heroism are still possible. The mechanization 
of warfare, what might be called the anonymization of the foot 
soldier, has made personal heroism on the battlefield an 
archaism. Lawrence documents the process of mechanization 
in The Mint, his posthumously published work on his experi- 
ence as an enlisted private in the R.A.F. Lawrence had both 
experiences, that of individual hero and of mechanical man. 
See Jeffrey Meyers’ interesting comparison between Seven 
Pillars and The Mint, in which he argues that the “self- 
destructive career in the R.A.F. was not redeemed by The Mint 
as the Arabian campaign was by Seven Pillars.” “T. E. Lawrence, 
The Mechanical Monk” in The T. E. Lawrence Puzzle, p. 134. 


. Wyndham Lewis, Blasting and Bombardiering (Berkeley, Califor- 


nia, 1967), p. 241. 


. Seven Pillars, p. 421. 

. Ibid., pp. 421-422. 

. The Mint (London, 1955), p. 18. 

. At a public investiture, Lawrence turned down a decoration, 


Companion of the Bath, from King George V because, as he 
told the king, in one version of the event, “it was impossible 
for him to receive any honour from his Majesty while Britain 
was about to dishonour the pledges which he had made in 
her name to the Arabs who had fought so bravely. The scene 
was unprecedented” (T. E. Lawrence by His Friends, ed. A. W. 
Lawrence, New York, 1957, p. 166). It is also clear that 
Lawrence’s primary political loyalty was to the British Empire 
and that his support of the Arab cause was possible because 
Lawrence believed it to be absolutely compatible with and even 


17. 
. Seven Pillars, p. 387. 
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instrumental to British interests. In the letter to the British 
foreign office cited above (see note 2), Lawrence conceives of 
“an Arab Dominion within the Empire.” 
Lewis, Blasting and Bombardiering, p. 242. 


“Confession” may not be the right word to represent 
Lawrence’s mode of communication. Desmond Stewart, for 
example, characterizes Lawrence as _ anti-confessional. 
“Lawrence invents myths [about himself so that] he, too, can 
face the unfaceable” (T. E. Lawrence, New York, 1977, p. 240). 
Another way of putting it is that in order to make confessions 
about himself, he must displace those confessions through 
fictional or mythical inventions. 


. Edward Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978), p. 229. 

. Seven Pillars, p. 565. 

. See ibid., p. 566. 

. Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder, p. 199. 

. The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, ed. David Garnett (London, 1938), 


p. 653. 


. Seven Pillars, p. 566. 
. Ibid., p. 655. 
. Ibid. In a letter to Edward Garnett, Lawrence cast aspersions 


on action, his action, by wondering whether it was “more acting 
than action” (Stewart, T. E. Lawrence, p. 261). For Lawrence, 
action was apparently contaminated by his histrionic proclivi- 
ties. E. M. Forster, a friend and acute observer of Lawrence, 
writes of him as “a born actor and up to all sorts of tricks: you 
never knew where to have him” (T. E. Lawrence by His Friends, 
p. 214). 


. Seven Pillars, p. 582. 
. Lionel Abel, “Roth’s Best Novel,” Partisan Review, 54 (1987), 


326. 


. Mack, A Prince of Our Disorder, p. 451. 

. Seven Pillars, p. 659. 

. See ibid., p. 674. 

. Sigmund Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle (New York, 1961), 


p. 31. 


. Letters, pp. 245-246. 
. Seven Pillars, p. 254. 
. Lawrence himself was aware that he could have been a negative 


character in a fiction by his namesake, D. H. Lawrence, a 
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writer whom he greatly admired. In a letter to Robert Graves, 
Lawrence writes: “You remember me writing to you when I 
first went into the R.A.F. that it was the nearest modern 
equivalent of going into a monastery in the Middle Ages. That 
was right in more than one sense. Being a mechanic cuts one 
off from all real communication with women. There are no 
women on the machines, in any machine. No woman, I believe, 
can understand a mechanic’s happiness in sensing his bits and 
pieces. All this reads like a paragraph of D.H.L., my step- 
namesake” (Letters, p. 853). For T. E. Lawrence, the mechanical 
was a form of anesthetization. 

Jeffrey Meyers, The Wounded Spirit: A Study of “Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom” (London, 1973), pp. 124-125. 

John Mack sees both illegitimacy and the Oedipal drama as 
disabling forces in Lawrence’s life. “When he was nearly forty 
years old, he could still write Mrs. Shaw that he found his 
mother ‘very exciting’ and that ‘probably she is exactly like 
me; otherwise we wouldn’t so hanker after one another, 
whenever we are wise enough to keep apart.’” “’Knowledge 
of her,” he wrote Mrs. Shaw, ‘will prevent my ever making 
any woman a mother, and the cause of children’. Thomas 
Lawrence [his father] could not have helped his son in this 
struggle, even if he had understood it, for he was viewed by 
Lawrence as ‘her trophy of power.’” (Mack, A Prince of Our 
Disorder, p. 418.) 

Ibid., p. 448. 

Ibid., p. 328. 


Chapter Six: T. E. Lawrence: The Uses of Heroism William M. 
Chace 


1. 


B. H. Liddell Hart, “T. E. Lawrence: Through His Own Eyes 
and Another's,” Southern Review, 2 (1936), 22. All subsequent 
page references to this essay, and to all other works, will be 
given within parentheses in the text. 


. L. B. Cross, “Lawrence of Arabia (An Appreciation),” Modern 


Churchman (July 1935), 240. 


. Winston Churchill, in T. E. Lawrence by His Friends, ed. A. W. 


Lawrence (London, 1954), p. 165. The book was originally 
published, in a longer version, in 1937. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. Malcolm Muggeridge, “Poor Lawrence,” New Statesman, 62 


(October 27, 1961), 604. 


. Christopher Caudwell [Christopher St. John Sprigg], Studies 


and Further Studies in a Dying Culture (New York, 1971), p. 20. 
Studies in a Dying Culture was originally published in London 
in 1938. 


. R. P. Blackmur, “The Everlasting Effort: A Citation of T. E. 


Lawrence,” reprinted in The Lion and the Honeycomb: Essays in 
Solicitude and Critique (New York, 1955), pp. 110-111. The essay 
was published originally in The Expense of Greatness (Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, 1940), pp. 1-36. 


. André Malraux, The Walnut Trees of Altenburg (Les Noyers de 


l’Altenburg), trans. A. W. Fielding (London, 1952), p. 110. The 
original date of Swiss publication was 1943. 


. See Jeffrey Meyers, A Fever at the Core: The Idealist in Politics 


(London, 1976), p. 144. 


. André Malraux, “Lawrence and the Demon of the Absolute,” 


Hudson Review, 8 (Winter 1956), 522, 521. 

André Malraux, Anti-Memoirs (New York, 1968), p. 57. For a 
sympathetic but ultimately disbelieving treatment of Malraux's 
plane trip with Corniglion-Molinier over the reputed ruins, see 
Jeffrey Meyers, A Fever at the Core, pp. 155-160. 

Hannah Arendt, “The Imperialist Character,” Review of Politics, 
12 July 1950), 319. 
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